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GETTING TOGETHER FOR THE COMMON GOOD. 











THE HOME TALENT TEACHER 


. J. B. Edmonson, Inspector of Schools, University of Michigan 


Should school authorities employ home-talent 
teachers, that is, the graduates of the local high 
school? This question needs to be considered 
by superintendents and prospective teachers as 
well as by boards of education. 

Where the policy is established to hire home 
teachers, the board and superintendent are often 
subject to local pressure. The feeling gets into 
the minds of many that the schools owe their 
daughters positions. They demand it as a right. 
The question of competence is a second matter. 
They pay taxes, therefore the positions belong 
to them. 

There is much to be said in favor of the home- 
talent teacher, but there are also a number of 
possible dangers and losses likely to arise from 
their employment. Before the opening of the 
season for the employment of teachers for next 
year, it is therefore well to weigh the case for 
and against. ; 

According to Michigan superintendents with 
whom I have discussed the question, the case 
for and against the home teacher can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Six Points Against the Home Talent Teacher. 

1. Not always, but not infrequently, teach- 
ing at home means that the teacher has a double 
burden,—home duties as well as school duties. 
Usually health or school suffers. 

2. A teacher is judged more generously and 
justly away from her home town than in it. The 
friends of the family may be over generous to- 
ward her. Those who dislike her or her family 
are likely to criticise her unjustly. Anyway, at 
home she is Lizzie Brown: among strangers she 
is Miss Brown. 

3. There are many families who have pecul- 
iarities, and whose daughters in teaching need 
to associate with strangers to have “the corners 
rubbed off.” 

4. Itis difficult for board and superintendent 
to form an unbiased judgment concerning home 
candidates. Sympathy, friendship, 
relations, all enter to influence where they should 
not. Those decided against always feel that an 
injustice is done them. So do their friends. 
And the school authorities are accused of unfair- 
ness, and dislike for the local schools is formed. 
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5. If a teacher chances to be a poor one thru 
incompetence, ill health, or local friction, it is 
difficult to remove her without a great deal of 
hard feeling. Many a school district has been 
broken into factions in such a manner, and years 
have been required to straighten things out. In 
the meantime the schools have suffered. It is 
likewise very much more embarrassing to the 
teacher to be dismissed at home éhan elsewhere. 


There it becomes the gossip of the town; else- 
where it is little thought of. 

6. A teacher away from home realizes that 
she is among strangers and cannot hope to retain 
her position except by efficient work. Hence she 
strives for efficiency as her only means of safety. 
At home she may be tempted to resort to other 
means so that she will have the required pull. 


Eight Points in Favor of the Home Talent 
Teacher. 

1. Owing to the better living conditions at 
home, many a home teacher is able to maintain 
a higher average of condition of health than 
many of the non-resident teachers. 

2. Some schools owe their superior standing 
thru a period of years to the willingness of a 
certain home teacher to remain in her home 
town in the face of better offers to teach else 
where. 

3. Many non-resident teachers are saved from 
costly blunders thru the intimate knowledge of 
the peculiarities of certain families furnished to 
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MEMORIES. 

Frances Wright Turner. 
From out the old New England hills, 
Where all my boyhood days were spent, 
Where happy, care-free childhood lent 
A fragrance sweet, that lingers yet, 
Despite these worldly cares that fret— 
A memory comes drifting back 
Across the westering sunlight’s track, 
And with it, brings the wholesome joy 
Of me, a freckled, laughing boy. 


It brings the dear, green meadow lot 

Lying beyond the old stone wall, 

With mellow sunlight over all; 

The shimmering, silver brook all day 
Dancing, and singing on its way. 

And the dear old house with the open door, 
The checkered sunshine on its floor— 

And mother—Ah! what priceless joy 

To be once more a happy boy. 


And memory lingers, how tenderly 

On the little brick schoolhouse on the hill 

Where the master labored with earnest skill 

To teach, with the help of the birchen stick, 

Our readin’, and ritin’, and ’rithmetic; 

Where the forms were battered, and marked 
with names, 

Or cut in squares for our checker games. 

I wonder if these “new-fangled” ways, 

Can half compare with the old, old days! 


Are the boys and girls of this wondrous age 
As really happy, as wildly free 
As we of those old days used to be? 
Is the sky as blue, and the grass as sweet 
As it used to be, ’neath our bare, brown feet? 
It may be—, but oh, with a strange, deep pain 
I long for the old days back again, 
Long for the surging, wayward joy 
That filled the heart of the old-time boy. 
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them by a home teacher. 

4. A home teacher from the ‘circles of the 
leading families or from a foreign element may 
bring to the school the active support of the 
teacher’s class or clique. 

5. A home teacher frequently furnishes the 
only element of permanency in the “procession” 
of teachers. 

6. A home teacher may furnish the tie be 
tween the non-resident teachers and the better, 
social life of the community. 

7. A home teacher is ready to begin work the 
first day after vacation and is not likely to ask 
to leave a day or two before the vacation period. 
Week-end absences are also not presented by a 
home teacher. 

8. A home teacher can properly estimate the 
local celebrities such as the club woman with the 
educational hobby, the mother with the talented 
but misunderstood child, the business man with 
practical ideas of education and the churchman 
with notions as to the correct social life for a 
teacher. A home teacher can save her non-regi- 
dent teacher friends a considerable amount of 
worry thru her understanding of these members 
of every community. of any size. 

According to some superintendents the difi- 
culties presented by the home teacher problem 7 
may be reduced by such policies as: 

First—The requirement that home candidates 
present two years of successful teaching experi- 
ence in addition to the other qualifications. 

Second—The restriction of the number of 
home teachers to one-fourth or one-third of the 
total number of teachers. 

Third—The elimination of all candidates who 
are related to members of the board of educa 
tion. 

In conclusion, it must be granted that there 
are frequently the best of reasons for teachers 
wishing to remain in their home towns. It is my 
opinion, however, that in the cases where thé 
home talent teachers are valuable in a system 
the teachers in question have recognized ti 
possible dangers, and have modified their coursé®) 
accordingly. Now is the time to think about 
the problem of the home talent teacher, to tht 
end that. the teacher and the pupils will not suf 
fer. 


President I. G. Sargent of the New Jersey 





State Teachers’ Association recently said: “= 
is time we teachers stop handing out the 
stuff,’ cease playing, the ‘baby act,’ look matte 
squarely in the face and put public educatio= 
on a properly controlled and adequately sap 
ported foundation.” 
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The publication of the new census figures of 
city population makes it possible to measure 
high school growths against population growth 
and to look for more relations of interest than 
are ordinarily apparent in connection with high 
school enrollments. The writer has endeavored 
to secure the first month enrollment figures for 
the year 1920-1921 for the cities of the United 
States having 150,000 or more inhabitants and 
has succeeded in getting returns from 38 of the 
43 American cities of this size. The high school 
figures are intended to be those of the four 
highest years only. It is possible that in some 
instances a large total wrongfully includes some 
junior-high-school pupils not belonging in the 
four highest years, but a careful effort has been 
made to observe the latter limit. Southern cities 
would stand higher in certain lists if negro 
statistics were excluded ; however, totals only are 
presented here without distinction as to race. 


Table IA gives the 1910 population and the 
1920 population for the 43 cities now above the 
150,000 mark. 

Table IB shows the high school enrollments 
of 1910-1911 and of October, 1920, as well as the 
total for high and elementary schools in October, 
1920. The increases are impressive. New York 
City has an increase of 28,000 high schoo! 
pupils; Philadelphia an increase of 12,000; Chi- 
cago an increase of 10,000; Los Angeles, De- 
troit and Pittsburgh, increases of about 8,000 
each; and not far from 5,000 increase is shown 
in Boston, Minneapolis and Portland and 4,000 
in St. Louis and Seattle. 


In 1911 four cities of the list had high school 
enrollments of 10,000 or more, now there are 
eight. In 1911 six in all had 5,000 or over, now 


TABLE IA. POPULATIONS. 
Rank 
in Pop. 
1920 §6CITy Pop.1910 Pop. 1920 


1 New York .. . 4,766,883 5,621,151 
6 > 6 tee we 6s 2,185,283 2,701,705 
® Philadelphia ....... 1,549,008 1,822,158 
NS 465,766 993,739 
ES 560,663 796,836 
GS 687,029 772,897 
IE ass 5-5 6 y's Dales 670,585 748,060 
A  — 558,485 733,826 
CUREBDUTEM «2... 000. 533,905 588,193 
10 Los Angeles ....... 319,198 576,073 
11 San Francisco ..... 416,912 508,410 
CI, 5 oo pc acc ce es 423,715 506,775 
138 Milwaukee ......... 373,857 457,147 
14 Washington ........ 331,069 437,571 
Ee 347,469 414,216 
16 «6Cincinnati ......... 363,591 401,247 
17 New Orleans ...... 339,075 387,219 
18 Minneapolis ....... 301,408 380,582 
19 Kansas City ....... 248,381 324,410 
SON Se 237,194 315,652 
Indianapolis ....... 233,650 314,194 
mupey City ........ 267,779 297,864 
Rochester .......... 218,149 295,750 
SE «cis ¢seuces 207,214 258,288 
eh, Ve, Ss 213,381 256,491 
TS v's Ek bu oo 168,497 243,109 
Providence ......... 224,326 237,595 
Columbus ....... mee Leneeen 237,031 
Eeaeville ......... 223,928 234,891 
ES 214,744 234,595 
ER ae 150,174 216,361 
re 69,067 208,435 
ee 154,839 200,616 
a ae 124,096 191,601 
Worcester ......... 145,986 179,754 
Birmingham ....... 132,685 178,270 
li eg 137,249 171,717 
Richmond: ......... 127,628 171,667 
New Haven ........ 133,605 162,390 
a 131,105 162,351 
San Antonio ....... 96,614 161,308 
eg ess 92,104 158,976 
Se 116,577 152,559 


High School Enrollments in Large Cities 


Lee Byrne, Supervisor of High School Instruction, Dallas, Texas 


there are 21 in all. Twenty-seven in all have 
4,000 or more, while in 1911 there were only 
thirteen. 

The most populous cities do not necessarily 
have the largest high school enrollments, tho 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia lead in 
both. population but 
fourth in high school enrollment; Los Angeles, 
tenth in population and fifth in high school en- 
rollment; Pittsburgh, ninth and seventh respec- 
tively; Minneapolis, eighteenth and eighth; 
Kansas City, nineteenth and tenth; Seattle, 
twentieth and eleventh; Portland, twenty-fourth 
and thirteenth; Indianapolis, twenty-first and 
sixteenth; Oakland, thirty-first and eighteenth; 
Denver, twenty-fifth and nineteenth; Omaha, 
thirty-fourth and twenty-second; Dallas, forty- 
second and twenty-sixth respectively. 


Boston is seventh in 


Ratio of High School Enrollment to Population. 

Table LIA shows in the first column the ratio 
of high school enrollment to total population. 
This ratio exceeds one per cent in all cities ex- 
cept one which has a large negro element, and 
reaches the highest point in Portland with 3.06 
per cent. Eighteen cities in all exceed two per 
cent, whereas five years ago, in 1915-1916, only 
eight cities exceeded two per cent and none 
reached three. The medifim was then 1.50 per 
cent and is now 1.87 per cent. Ten years ago 
Denver (2.02 per cent) and Boston (2 per cent) 
were the only cities exceeding two per cent. 

For the whole United States, city and rural, 
according to the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, this ratio was in 


1890-1891....... .34 1910-1911. ...... 1.09 

ho |) ery o 5697.9008....... 200 

Ratio to Population 15 to 18 Years of Age, 
Inclusive. 


A ratio to total population is less meaningful 
than a ratio to the number of inhabitants of 
high school age. If there were no retardation 
the high school membership would consist of 
four year-age groups only so that theoretically 
enrollment 
should be about the same as the total number 


a hundred per cent high school 
of persons of ages 15, 16, 17 and 18 in a city. 
At present we do not know from any general 
source such as the United States census just 
how many persons of these ages there are in 
the different cities, tho some individual cities 
no doubt could ascertain from the local school 
census. 

The writer has made an attempt to estimate 
the number of persons of ages 15 to 18 inclusive 
in the various cities for the purpose of ascer- 
This esti- 


mate was made by taking the United States 


taining the apparent scnool ratio. 


census age-proportions of various cities in 191 
and assuming that the proportions now remain 
the same. In many instances the real propor- 
tions have probably changed, so that the esti- 
mate made need not be regarded as exact for 
any one city; it is merely a help in visualizing 
the situation in the group of cities. 

According to this estimate, we find in the 
second column of Table ILA that Portland, 
Seattle, Oakland and Los Angeles all appear to 
enroll numbers equal to more than fifty per 
cent of the population of ages 15 to 18 inclusive, 
and more than forty per cent appear to be en- 
rolled in Kansas City, Minneapolis. Omaha, 
Columbus and Dallas.” Nine more cities appear 
to enroll thirty per cent and the medium is 
28.3 per cent. This should go far to eounteract 
the false impression that only a small fraction 
of pupils continue into high school work, espe- 
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cially when we remember the lesson of the army 
tests which showed that by no means a hundred 
per cent of our people have a mentality capable 
of advancing beyond the middle grades of the 
elementary school. 

A similar estimate, in connection with en- 
rollment figures from the United States Bureau 
of Education, would give for the whole United 
States, city and rural: 


Pet. Pet. 
1890-1891....... 43 1910-1911....... 13.9 
1900-1901....... 9.4 1917-1918....... 20.0 


Rate of Increase in High School Enrollments. 


Table IIB in its first column shows the per 
cents of increase in high school enrollment in 
the ten-year interval 1911-1921. Pittsburgh and 
Atlanta increased over 200 per cent, Portland, 
Dallas, Memphis, Newark and San Antonio over 
150 per cent, and twelve other cities over 100 
per cent, the medium increase being 95.8 per 
cent. 

Increases in the past five years, since 1915- 
1916, are not given in the table, but they ranged 
from 70.0 per cent in San Antonio, 55.9 per 
cent in Toledo, 49.9 per cent in Pittsburgh and 
44.2 per cent in Dallas down to apparent de- 
creases in Boston, Providence, New York, 
Jersey City, St. Louis and New Orleans. 
possible that these decreases are only apparent 
as the October 1920 figures which are here used 
will not be the maximum figures for the year 
and probably will not be as high as the spring 
enrollments, which would correspond better to 
the end-of-the-year reports of 1916. The medium 


TABLE IB. : ENROLLMENTS. 
Rank 


H. 8. H. 8. High 

in H.S8. Enrol’'t Enrol’t &Elem. 

Enrol’t Crry 1910-1911 Oct. 1920 Oct."1920 
1 New York . 54,286 72,789 855,956 
2 Chicago ....... 18,460 38,605 349,086 
3 Philadelphia ...11,480 23,259 237,349 
& Fe 6 otic 2 13,490 18,397 112,900 
5 Los Angeles .. 6,161 14,863 96,285 
© RE ic crue on 5,780 13,240 117,955 
7 Pittsburgh «... 3,004 11,840 $2,451 
8 Minneapolis . 5,738 10,044§ 58,429 
9 St. Louis ..... 5,594 9,358 92,052 
10 Kansas City .. 4,918 8,038t 62,2507 
11 Bese oc kas 4,742 8,961 45,245 
12 Washington . 6,286 8,470 59,759 
13 FPortiaga@-:....3 2,861 7,912 39,488 
16 Bele fis cue 4,378* 7,197 53,210 
15 Milwaukee . 3,997 6,586 56,340 
16 Indianapolis ... 3,276 6,414 42,251 
17 San Francisco... 3,789 6,410 53,167 
18 Oakland ....... 2,591 6,199 34,973 
19 DeOMveP? ci. icc ds 4,321 5,970 35,493 
20 Newark ....... 2,293 5,861 66,167 
‘21 Columbus ..... feas 5,634 31,842 
i 2,157 4,703 29,556 
23 Rochester ..... 2,169 4,689 38,535 
aw, a ee 2,040 4,551 34,774 
25 New Haven . 2,436 4,280 28,676 
OS. ee dink es 1,630 4,191 22,031 
at, Ge We 4s baci 2,800 4,112 30,371 
28 Jersey City 1,986 3,972 38,308 
29 Birmingham 1,788 3,911 31,047 
30 Worcester ..... 2,440 3,806 28,702 
31 Louisville ..... 2,711 3,788 27,687 
32 Providence .... 3,014 3,767 36,451 
SS. AMINO ven 55. 1,117 3,700 27,700 
34. BG «aks cies cs 1,409 2,447 29,024 
35 San Antonio .. 1,3114 3,307 18,585 
36 Syracuse ...... 2,556 3,210 22,666 
a RR ar 1,663 3,200 21,639 
38 Richmond ..... 1,543* 3,149 25,540 
39 Memphis ...... 1,094 2,799 24,418 
40 New Orleans .. 1,486 2,765 42,954 


*Figures of 1909-1910. 
1920-1921. 


It is 


+Figures of 1911-1912. 
tFigures of 1919-1920. §Figures of second month 
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TABLE IIA. RATIOS OF ENROLLMENT TO 


POPULATION. 
Rank in 
Ratio of Pet. which Pet. of 
H. S. Enrol’t H. 8. Enrol’t Estim’ated 
to Pop. City isof Pop. Pop. 15-18 
=...” i aa 3.06 65.6 
Rl Sea 2.87 52.4 
oo bots ae 0 6 2.84 58.5 
i = rr 2.64 40.9 
5. Minneapolis ...... 2.64 45.9 
6 New Haven...... 2.63 37.5 
7 Los Angeles ..... 2.58 51.2 
8 Kansas City 2.48 46.6 
SP EA on ess cae e 2.46 37.9 
a 2.44 41.6 
11 Columbus ........ 2.38 414 
12 Birmingham ..... 2.19 30.9 
Me EY bcc oe cade 2.18 39.5 
14 Worcester ....... 2.12 31.9 
Se I, Nao e'e's 0 2.09 35.1 
16 San Antonio ..... 2.05 27.4 
17 Indianapolis ..... 2.04 34.3 
18 Pittsburgh ....... 2.01 29.1 
19 Washington ...... 1.94 33.0 
a 1.87 28.1 
i OO 6s cece 1.86 30.8 
Se 1.84 27.3 
23 Richmond ....... 1.83 27.6 
a) Oy | 1.75 27.7 
25 Memphis......... 1.72 29.9 
PR, 5 see oc. 0b.40 1.65 28.4 
27 Louisville ........ 1.61 24.9 
28 Rochester ........ 1.58 26.3 
29 Providence ........ 1.58 24.7 
30 Milwaukee ....... 1.44 20.1 
Pe MED 6 icc ceses 1.43 21.3 
Ns coda 6 0 0 ti 1.42 20.0 
Se 1.41 19.7 
i a 1.33 20.5 
35 Jersey. City ...... 1.33 17.6 
36 New York ...... 1.29 18.4 
37 Philadelphia .... 1.27 19.1 
88 San Francisco ... 1.23 27.3 
a Me, BO occ ccc ce 1.21 19.2 
40 New Orleans ..... 71 9.7 
TN 1.87 28.3 





five-year increase was 17.1 per cent, but would 
be higher if spring figures were used. The in- 
creases in the first five years of the decade 
seem to be much greater than in the second five 
years, probably indicating a nearer approach to 
a saturation point. 

Comparing Rate of High School Growth and 

Rate of Population Growth. 

Instead of the crude percentage of increase 
in enrollment a superior measure of high schoo! 
expansion is found in the ratio of high school 
growth to population as shown in the second 
column of Table ITB. To illustrate the mean- 
ing of this ratio, if Boosterville has increased 
one hundred per cent in population and two 
hundred per cent in high school enrollment, the 
ratio of population growth is 2 (to 1) and the 
ratio of high school growth 3 (to 1) so that the 
ratio of high school growth to population growth 
is 3/2 or 1.5. This is not the same as one per 
cent of increase divided by the other per cent of 
increase. The fastest relative growth is found 
in Pittsburgh (3.57), if the figures are correct. 
Four other cities show a ratio higher than 2, 
ten more higher than 1.5, and all but one show 
faster high school growth than 
growth. The medium ratio is 1.44. 

Cities which were among the leaders in high 
school enrollment ten years ago naturally are 
likely to show only a moderate rate of increase 
for the interval. 

Ratio of High School Enrollment 
Enrollment. 

This: ratio, shown in Table IIC, is of con- 
siderable interest, especially as it can be ascer 
tained every year while the ratio to population 
can be secured only once in ten years. 

Here Portland leads with a high school en- 
rollment which is 20 per cent of the total en- 
rollment, Seattle and Dallas being second and 
third with 19.8 per cent and 19 per cent, re- 
spectively. Ten other cities have a ratio higher 
than 15 per cent and the medium is 13.6 per 


population 


to Total 
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Certain of the very large cities have a 
in the neighborhood of ten per cent or 
lower. In 1915-1916 only. seven cities had a 
ratio as high as 15 per cent (Portland, 18.9, 
being the highest). At that time fifteen cities 
were below ten per cent while now there are 
only four. The medium was then 11.6 per cent 


cent. 
ratio 


The Ratio of High School Boys to Total High 
School Enrollment. 


The United States Bureau of Education does 
not publish separately the number of boys and 
girls enrolled in high schools and no very satis- 
factory statement can here be made regarding 
this ratio. Returns were received from 31 cities 
as to the situation this year. It would seem 
that the disparity in numbers which was for- 
merly common is being markedly reduced. The 
Boston proportion of boys is 49.9 per cent of the 
total. It is possible that two or three cities 
have enrollments that are more than fifty per 
cent boys; it is impossible to feel quite sure be- 
cause of the variation in priority of boys’ and 
girls’ figures in the customary forms of tabula- 
tion in different cities and the consequent like- 
lihood of confusion and error in arrangement. 
Four cities report over 49 per cent boys, 21 in 
all above 45 per cent and 30 out of the 31 above 
40 per cent. The medium reported is 46.4 per 
cent boys. In 1918 the proportion for the whole 
United States, city and rural, was, according to 
the United States Bureau of Education, 42.9 
per cent boys. 

The Situation in Smaller Cities. 

In cities of 100,000 to 150,000 and those of 
50,000 to 100,000 the situation as to large high 
school enrollments and high increases in enroll- 
ment seems to be essentially similar to that in 
the cities above 150,000. 

TABLE 


IIB. INCREASES IN HIGH SCHOOL, 
SNROLLMENT. 
Se ae ee 
a tt id IF hae 
4 oo° mm” ' 
% Sy 3 a2 mee Oo 
«=e ° Ss 2436 
“2 om gs = = 
2 _ oe - 
City (BE 1: Pm 2: gk 
PROLOOUPER occccen 294.1 3.57 1 
ee 231.2 2.55 2 2 
|) 176.5 2.22 3 3 
ee 155.6 2.14 6 4 
| 155.8 2.06 5 5 
Jersey City ...... 100.0 1.79 9 6 
Philadelphia ..... 102.6 1.72 s 7 
Sra 556s be 00. 109.1 1.69 16 8 
EE, «ars « 'e.0.4-4' 0 139.2 1.66 10 9 
Rochester ........ 116.2 1.59 14 10 
Birmingham ..... 113.1 1.58 15 11 
New Orleans ..... 80.6 1.58 23 12 
jit ae 123.1 1.54 2 13 
San Antonio .... 152.2 1.51 7 14 
Richmond ....... 104.1 1.51 17 15 
PL i-2. +5 ses 6 157.1 1.49 4 16 
PMN. cc vcctes 67.3 1.48 27 17 
a 92.4 1.47 21 18 
Indianapolis ..... 95.8 1.45 20 19 
New Haven ...... 75.8 1.44 24 20 
SS a 88.9 1.42 22 21 
0! a 118.0 1.41 13 22 
San Francisco 69.2 1.39 26 23 
Minneapolis ...... 72.8 1.37 25 24 
as 64.4 1.37 29 25 
Milwaukee ....... 64.7 1.34 28 26 
= ee 46.7 1.34 32 27 
Los Angeles ..... 141.2 1.33 i) 28 
EMUEEED co ccccses 39.7 1.33 33 29 
Worcester ....... 56.0 1.26 31 30 
Kansas City ..... 63.4 1.25 30 3 
ei ciee 56 46% 36.4 1.22 35 32 
Providence ...... 24.9 1.18 39 33 
re ys & a} ee 38.1 1.15 3 34 
New York ....... 34.1 1.13 37 35 
Se 128.8 1.07 11 26 
Washington ...... 34.8 1.02 36 37 
Syracuse .....4... 25.6 1.00 38 38 
ORs k's 66 602 6 144.6 81 Ss 39 
i hes. ckh oe kc 95.8 1.44 


TABLE IIC. RATIO OF HIGH SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT 


To Total Enrollment. 


a Sy 
Sus BES 
Bae 5. 
3 oe 
Sos “a 
3" eof 
oe ot ~~ 

2 am 

Bm City 3m 
=.’ aes rere ves 20.0 
Dn 2s. wen ¢ ok canea dears 19.8 
Be Se er ry 19.0 
YR Se eee 19.2 
OS eer ee 17.7 
pe a eee 17.7 
EE tes deesect¥eud s 17.2 
MS tribes view ed.os cae bes 16.8 
SS SIS er ree rs ree 16.3 
EEE ee eee ie 15.9 
oe os sk slg wee eb 15.4 
By Soe eee 15.4 
ek C's os b o'e's bh 68S B40 15.1 
pe eee 14.9 
ees 2k ob an sameness ae 14.8 
ee ED eed te PASS 0000s 14.4 
OM ae 14.2 
De ES bhi cb seek sae Fe eae 14.1 
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Correlative Conditions of Large High School 
Enrollments. 


No attempt can be made in this article to 
trace cause of large enrollments or large growth 
in individual cities tho it would be a feasible 
and interesting study to establish definite cor- 
relations with certain conditions. Among vari- 
ous conditioning circumstances which have been 
known to play a part, some in one instance, 
some in another, may be mentioned: An advan 
tageous change in administration; a high stand 
ard of general administration; broad curriculum 
offerings and good school facilities; good quality 
of teaching; liberal financial support; proximity 
to higher institutions; general prosperity of the 
section; character of occupational distribution 
(in general much commerce and little indus 
trial activity is likely to be associated with large 
high school enrollment, and much industrial 
activity and small commercial activity with 
small high school enrollment); finally a strong 
regional association is evident (if one city ina 
region ranks high or low other cities in that 
region are probably not far off unless other com 
ditions enter in to create difference). 

It would be interesting in the case of some 
of the where marked changes have 
occurred, as for example in Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, if some of the local educatom 
would analyze the contributing conditions and 
tell us about them. 

Note on three cities omitted from the Wat 
usable returns have not been obtained from 
Cleveland, Cincinnati or Baltimore, but all othe 
cities above 150,000 population appear in ow 
lists. The latest figures so far published by the 
United States Bureau of Education are those for 
the year 1915-1916. The following data from the 
year 1915-1916 show the position of these three 
cities at that time among the forty-three cities o 
the class: 


cities 


(Concluded=on_ Page 111) 
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Tho school notes in newspapers have a poten 


tial importance that is rapidly growing kinetic. 
they seem to be a hanging participle. They are 


neither fish flesh 


nor nor good red herring, 
Journalism has paid no official attention to 


them. Pedagogy, as taught in 


eation and normal departments, 


schools of edu 
has apparently 
their existence. As a result, 
they are prepared by the millions of words not 
so much under a fearful and wonderful system 
as a fearful Like 


Topsy, they have ies’ 


been unaware of 


lack of if. 


crowed.” 


and wonderful 
Thousands of columns of school notes appear 


each year in the America, a 


yoluminous product, the preparation of 


newspapers of 
which. 
if proper!s directed, would afford practical King 
lish training to 
dents. 

From the 
School of 


Oregon 


a multitude of high school stu 


i 


school 


Journalism of the 


standpoint of notes, the 
University of 
recently made an examination of 50 
Oregon newspapers, 
Some of the results are interesting 


should be particularly so to teachers. 


fifteen dailies and 35 week 


lies. 


Twenty-two of the papers examined carried 
no school carried them at 
The rest 
lengths ranging 


notes or long and 


irregular intervals. regularly carried 
them in from two inches to a 
Eight out of the fifteen dailies carried no 
failing in than thi 
tho the dailies are located in the 


towns with the larger schools. 


page. 


notes, greater percentage 


weeklies, same 

The dailies that carried school notes ran them 
in the Sunday 
This 


papers, 


or Saturday afternoon 
includes the Portland 
all of which have school pages weekly 
The Passive Attitude of Teachers. 
Where school were lacking it 
rather 


issues 


three principal 


norves seemed 
due to the English 
teacher or principal than to any lack of hos 
pitality on the part of the editor. The aggress v« 
school usually had paper 
frequently did not, as the two are not always in 
the same town 


passivity of the 


notes; the aggressive 
The editor seems universally to 
want the notes but seems to puf upon the teacher 
the burden of proof of furnishing them. 

The fact that 
appears in each of three metropolitan papers ol 
Portland, the have the 
transcendent importance in community life as 
in the smaller communities, 


a Sunday page of school notes 


where schools do not 
indicates the rather 
high favor they are given as news, even when 
poorly prepared. 
The notes in the 
were of a 


them 
were 


28 papers carrying 


widely varied character and 


Obviously the product, with a few exceptions, of 


the original genius of the pupils. Some showed 
the influence of the teacher to the extent that 
they bore the brevity or the laborious earmarks 
of compulsion. 

In several “Weekly 
ings,” prepared by the 
brevity, this soul of wit. 
feature. They 
lines of least 


School 
this 
the outstanding 
along the 


sometimes 


small Happen 


pupils, Spartan 
was 
written 
the 
being conveniently left out. 


were clearly 


resistance, verb 


i 


al 


¥ 


« 


"@ 
Od 


= 


One school divides its contributions 
parts, 


nto three 
none of a 

One instance, there was 
didactic piece on adenoids; 


news and all of an editorial 


nature. week, for 
this sentence of wis 
dom: “The well developed child is the most 
valuable possession of the race” 
* After committing 
suicide, Cowper lived till 1800, when he died a 
natural death.” 


- and an English 


schoolboy howler: twice 


One small paper carries notes from three high 
schools, the notes from the local high school often 
being shorter than the others. Another paper 
seems to carry regular notes from an out-of-town 
high school and irregular notes from the local 
high school. 
Character of School Notes. 
One teacher writes his 


own notes, in the torm 

of an open letter to the editor of the community, 
with his name at the end 

Many of the items week after week wer 

written by the same student Many of them 


are signed by name and many by “reporter” or 
The faney ad ypt 
ed by country correspondents seem to be entirely 


“high school reporter.” name 
lacking. 

The average length of the weekly offering is 
about a fourth of a column. 

A high school in a town of two thousand popu 
lation has a space about six inches square in 
the local weekly and calls itself “The Tatler,” 
with a specially engraved head. 


than a 


It is more of a 
magazine One issue con 
ode to 
Perkins, and several jokes in verse and prose. 

Two other papers with high school pages de 
serve mention—the Bend Bulletin, a 
daily, and the Enterprise Chieftain, a weekly 

In the Bend Bulletin the high school page is 
carried in the Saturday afternoon edition \ 
typical issue had the following contents: <A 
the Editors See It, Who’s Who in Hi, and the 


rest news stories. Six advertisements, 


newspaper. 


tained a solitary news item, an Beany 


special 


with par 
high school 
a third of the page. 


reference to the 
students, 


ticular needs of 


took up about 

The page in the Enterprise Chieftain, “Pub 
lished by and in the interest of the Enterprise 
High School,” is called The High Booster. It 
was started last fall and is a compromise with 
their desire to get out a paper of their own. It 
has “an editors, 
business athletic 
editor, One 
issue had a column on the paper itself, a faculty 
column, the 1920 football season review, social 
football program, Our Thanksgiving 
Work Begins on Annual, L'ttle 


Bits from Here and There, Shakesperians give 


editor-in chief, two assistant 
manager, exchange manager, 


and a jokes and poetry editor.” 


events, 


Game Poem, 


Program, Rules for Rooks, More Truth Than 
Poetry (exchanges), Manual Training Room 
Enlarged, High School Life. Our First Paper 
Verse, Hears from Portland Business Men (: 


letter to the principal) 


Some Effective Examples. 
These are both good papers, but for straight 
school 


ean be made as carriers of real news in which 


notes, 


29 


School Notes In 
Newspapers 


Alfred Powers, Assistant Director, Extension 
Division, University of Oregon 


demonstrating how effective they 








will be intere 


he community sted and how effee- 
} ] . ‘ 
tively they can serve as an agent of practical 


nstruction for the English classes, the notes 
of the West Linn High School in the Oregon 
City Banner-Courier stand out in solitary excel- 
lence. In one issue there were nineteen news 
without a@lescent facetiousness, 
written by nineteen different students. In the 


following issue there sixteen items, with 


notes, any 


were 
only three contributors of the previous week and 
thirteen writers. 

These notes in the 


Courier might be 


hew 
Oregon City Banner 
an affirmative text, 
in example of genuine virtue in the preparation 
of high school 
English tea 
therefore the 


taken as 
notes. In two weeks’ time the 
the publication and 
motivation of the writings of 32 


her secured 
tudents. 

Too broad a zation « 
fifty 
fourth of 


generali ‘cannot be based 


the examination of papers, which are 
those published in 
limited conclusions 
Kditors appreciate the news value of 
notes; something like two-thirds of vil 
lage, town and city schools have thought enough 
of school notes to furnish them in some form; 
but neither the the have 


arrived at any definite method of preparing 


only about a 
Oregon, 
justified. 


schoo] 


but certain seem 


editors nor schools 


them. 

Along wider use 
of school notes there should be provided some 
effective instruction for their preparation, some 
tested plan of 


with encouragement for a 


writing and editing them, and 
a definite standard of merit for them 
Value of School Notes to Papers. 

must be regarded from two points of 
that of the editor and that of the school. 
Consider first what the editor would be most 


certainly 


They 


View 


likely to want in the way of school notes and 
why he wants them at all. His side of the case 
can be given brietly under five heads: 

1. He gets matter that he or his staff do not 
have to prepare, or that he does not have to 


purchase as boiler plate, or clip, or gratuitously 
accept as propaganda at the expense of losing 
If fresh and local, 
and possessing human interest, school notes are 
so much “velvet” for him. 


the interest of his readers. 


But if they are writ 
ten with obvious fatigue and- with dreary lack 
of detail, he prefers well-written boiler plate. 
2. He reaches people in the most effective 
yssible—thru their children. Mrs. 
rise up call blessed the editor who 
prints an entertaining account of something her 


way p Jones 


will and 
Tohnnie has done or been prominently connected 
with. Besides she 


own high 


will be pleased because her 


opinion of her offspring will be 
verified. 


3. He 
his paper. 


is building up future patronage for 

An old reader of a paper takes a 
proprietary interest in it. He assumes preroga- 
tives that are embarrassing at times, but he is 
loyal and he is permanent. No 


steadfast as he who has started young. 


reader is 80 
It comes 
to be that inarticulately perhaps but neverthe 
less definitely Thursday or Friday looms bright 














30 


in his expectancy because upon that day he will 
get The Tribune or The Banner. 

4. He is given an opportunity to put in his 
paper the names of many who otherwise would 
never get in. In every community there is a 
certain active group who get the lion’s share of 
publicity. They see their names constantly in 
the paper and become blase and indifferent. It 
means nothing to them. But for the inactive 
remainder it is an event, a momentous and joy- 
ous occasion. Now the editor is always glad to 
play up as many names in his columns as pos- 
sible. Therefore in his eyes school notes would 
be made even more valuable, if in addition to 
the names of many pupils the names of the 
parents could also be appropriately worked in. 
By the same token, school notes should not play 
up the same pupils week after week. 

5. The children become active subscription 
getters. If their names are in the paper they 
will see to it that their parents subscribe. Even 
the friends of the children will say: “Mary’s 
name was in the paper.” The pressure will be 
too great—the agreeablé pressure of pride. 

Value to Schools. 

From the standpoint of the schools there are 
two definite values to school notes—to secure a 
wide community interest and cooperation in the 
work of the institution and to provide laboratory 
facilities for English classes. 

Space running from a column to a page each 
week in the local paper will do much to keep 
the school in vital touch with the community 
and will afford a solution for many school prob- 
lems with sources out in the homes. Children 
will be more inclined to remain in school if the 





Every time anyone mentions breaking a con- 
tract I think of Doctor Peavy. He was the prin- 
cipal sufferer in a bad mix-up not long since, 
altho he was not the hero of the story by any 
means. Of course, you understand, I call him 
Peavy only to shield his identity. His real 
name is Ferguson. 

George Wampum came under the window of 
an upstairs room in one of the great universities 
out West, where a crowd of young men had col- 
lected for some purpose or other. 

“Hil Hil” he shouted, “eome down here on 
the campus and take a look at old Doc. He's 
acting mighty queer. Looks as tho we’d have 
to shoot him.” 

We all went to the window. Doc was sit- 
ting on a_ bench under one of the shade trees. 
His coat was off. His hat lay inverted on the 
grass,—a neglected foot planted in the middle 
of it. His hair was awry. He was gazing off 
at a remote mountain peak with a vague, distant 
look. It was along toward the hot and fretful 
period of summer. We were alarmed. 

“Oh, I know what is the matter with him,” 
Blackswain spoke up. “He'll be all right in a 
few hours. He had a row with some of his 

Editor’s Note :-—Acknowledgment is made by the author 
of assistance, inspiration and statistical material for the 


t article from Professor Freeman Daughters of the 
niversity of Montana. 
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romance of print is thrown around the scholastic 
life. Dramas, athletics, lectures, and all the 
extra school activities will be given greater sup- 
port. The superintendent can keep his profes- 
sional modesty and still be sure that his efforts 
for a good school are known to and appreciated 
by his patrons. The faculty will not remain 
strangers but will be known thruout the town 
and the surrounding country. There are a mul- 
titude of obvious ways in which school notes 
will be of distinct advantage in linking up the 
school with the community. They will plant 
everywhere the seeds of cooperation. 

In the way of providing a laboratory for Eng- 
lish classes, print will do more to encourage 
careful writing than a gallon of red ink or a 
gross of blue pencils. The teacher will be spared 
much labor and an effective motivation will be 
secured. The following seems to be the most 
effective plan for preparing the school notes: 

Start out at the beginning of the year with 
the senior English class and let this class be 
responsible for the first week’s notes. Follow in 
order with the juniors, sophomores, freshmen 
and eventually back to the seniors again, always 
using the stimulus of competition. Favorable 
mention has been made of the notes of the West 
Linn High School in the Oregon City Banner- 
Courier, which, by the way, is edited by a former 
school superintendent. The notes furnished by 
this high school provide training for all the stu- 
dents; they are a widely cooperative, not a re 
stricted, activity. 

In each instance the English class should be 
organized loosely on the plan of a news force of 
‘city editor,” 


‘ 


a city paper. There should be a 


DERELICTION IN 


CONTRACT 


F. T. Ward, Westmore, Mont. 


teachers and ten of them quit him this morn- 
ing.” 

The explanation was plausible and sufficient. 
We went back to our meeting. 

Now Doe did not have a row with his teach- 
ers, I learned afterwards. 
Land assessments in his district had remained 
stationary. The legal maximum tax had been 
reached. The income of the school could no 
longer pay the teachers enough to ineet the in- 
creased cost of living. Just the day before the 
hotels and restaurants had raised their rates, 
and when the teachers found the school board 
unwilling to pay the difference, ten of these 
teachers resigned. 


It was simply this. 


In timé, Doe recovered from the shock. It 
was only four weeks before school opened, so 
he set to work at once. There followed a rapid 
exchange of telegrams between him and his 
board. An election of the people was called in 
that district to provide the needed funds. The 
teachers were promised more pay and most of 
them withdrew their resignations. Such affairs 
always adjust themselves after a fashion. 

I met Doc a week afterward. He had only 
one place yet to fill and already had a likely can- 
didate. It was a high school position which 
called for special qualifications. Doe was very 
anxious to have it filled at once. 


who should change each time the same class 
gets out the notes. His job will be administra. 
tive. He will do no writing, but will make 
assignments to the other members of his class, 
who in the arrangement serve as “reporters.” 
In making assignments, he will indicate the 
length of article desired and will give the 
sources of the facts and such tips as will be of 
help. In definite will assign 
“beats,” where the “reporters” will get such 
stories as are available. 


less eases he 


He can appoint one or two students as “eopy 
readers,” who also will not write but will edit 
and revise the material handed in and who wil] 
be responsible for composition, punctuation, 


spelling and the general grammatical and 
rhetorical form of the finished “story.” Where 


“copy” is unsatisfactory these “copy readers” 
can hand it back to the reporter who wrote. it 
and ask for a new “story.” When the manu- 
script of the notes is ready for the printer, the 
teacher reads it and makes final suggestions re- 
garding it. 

The teacher can do much to stimulate com- 
petition by keeping clippings, by class diseus- 
sion and by public announcement of the com- 
parative merits of the notes furnished by the 
various classes. 

If such a plan is followed, each student in a 
comparatively large high school will have more 
than one chance to write for print during the 
year. In the smaller schools nearly every stu- 
dent will have an opportunity to serve as “eity 
editor,” as “copy reader,” and several times as 
“reporter.” 
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The candidate he had in mind was a young 
woman named Flossie She was already 
under contract, but she said her employers had 
agreed to release her if someone offered her more 


money. 


I: oss. 


Doe promptly offered her more money. They 
signed up. 

Flossy Changes Her Mind. 

A day later Miss Flossie came back and told 
Doe that she had met the superintendent of 
the district where she was-to have taught. This 
man had told her he thought there was to bea 
general salary increase in his school that year. 

“Of course,” Flossie added, “I am under con- 
tract with you, but I thought you wouldn’t care 
to stand in my way if I could better myself.” 

Doe agreed that he never wished to stand in 
the way of any teacher’s advancement, and after 
she had promised to give him a chance to meet 
the increased offer as soon as she knew what it 
was, they parted. 

The “other superintendent” she referred te 
was Wampum. Both he and Doc were keen t0 
hire this young woman,—more thru rivalry that 
anything else, I think. She soon realized the 
demand she was in. She played the two mef 
against each other as only a fluffy young woman 
van. She would meet first the one then thé 
other. By actual count, six contracts were em 
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tered into, revised upward, broken. Some of the 
boys got to laying even money on who the high- 
est bidder would be. 

The result of this teacher stealing contest was 
a tie. The winner, as our friend Paul Hoffmann 
would say, “was neither one of the both.” 

For our accomplished young heroine fell in 
love toward the last of August and withdrew 
from teaching definitely. 


They say she chose 


her husband with nice judgment. I hope she 
never breaks contract with him lightly. 
' While these things were going on it never 
once oecurred to the competitive superintend 
ents that they were accessories to a piece of v il 
lainy. 
man and a capable one. I would guarantee his 
character any time. I would sign his bond. I 
would defend his reputation with both pen and 
sword. 

The whole embroglio came to existence thru 


Take Doe for example. He is a good 


a mistaken sense of value. Doce Peavy knew 
that the teacher he was trying to hire had 
already pledged her services to somebody else. 
He knew she would break a contract as readily 
as she would change her mind. He did not see, 
however, that he was directly sharing in her 
unethical acts. Even if he had got her would 
it have paid?’ What guarantee would he have 
had that she would not leave him in the lurch 
after had started,—when the position 
would have been twice as hard to fill? 


And Wampum. 


school 


He had a teacher under con- 


tract. She had signed it ostensibly in good 
faith. She had gone back on her word. Was it 
worth his time to raise the offer? Was this 


woman worth trying to keep? From a stand- 
point of administrative policy does it pay to 
recruit a corps,—even to bridge over an emer- 
gency, with a teacher whose loyalty is as fickle, 
as elusive, as the fortunes of war? 

Doe and Wampum held a caucus on 
question some time later. You 
their decision. It was unanimous. 

Landy 


this 
may guess at 
Langford never favor 
He featured 
in a case of villainy which soured him on teach 
ers’ contracts forever. He 


will 
giving a teacher a contract again. 


says he 


says he will always 
ignore that part of the law which provides that 
an agreement between teacher and trustees shall 
be put into writing. 

Landy, by the way, is no educator. He is not 
even educated. Yet he is chairman of the Lazy 
A board of school directors and is quite as well 
versed in the ten commandments as anyone else. 

Last winter the teacher in the Lazy A school 
got word that her mother was seriously ill back 
Fast. This was a misfortune which no one could 
help. The school board was very sympathetic. 
They granted the teacher’s release, paid her all 
the money she had coming, got someone to drive 
her to town when she left. 

They began looking around for a new teacher 
to fill the vacancy. After some writing and con 
siderable telephoning, a young woman from over 
in Burdon county said she could come in two 
weeks. 

She Forgot to Come. 

She did not say she would come, Landy re 
membered later. She said she could come. She 
told the trustees to forward a contract. They did. 

Two weeks passed, then three. Nothing was 
heard from the new teacher. They tried to get 
her on the telephone, but failed. They wrote her 
a letter and got no answer. 

Finally, after the Lazy A school had been 
closed a month, Landy hooked up a team and 
took the 25-mile trip into Burdon county to 
see what was wrong. He came back alone. He 
certainly was disgusted. 

Here is the kind of trick that had been played. 
This teacher already had a school when she ap- 
plied for the Lazy A job. She and her trustees 
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DR. EDWIN C. BROOME, 


Superintendent-Elect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


had had a disagreement over the pay for janitor 
work. So she fished for the Lazy A contract 
and when it came she used it as a lever to get 
what she wanted from her school board. When 
she had accomplished her purpose she evidently 
forgot all about Landy Langford and the Lazy 
A school. 

I think the deal netted her something like 
fifty dollars. It cost the Lazy A school district 
an equal amount, in addition to the time they 
lost. I wonder if she would call this one hun- 
dred per cent cleverness ¢ 

| don’t think it ever once occurred to this 
young that she was doing anything 
Perhaps she never thought that her act 
would lower the standing of her profession. 

Yet if 1 know Landy Langford as I think 1 
do, there will never be a contract issued to a 
teacher in the Lazy A district so long as he is 
on the school board. Someone has to pay the 
price for every piece of folly. The price will be 
a dear one too, if it ever gets to be a widespread 
habit among teachers to assume a one-sided view 
on the obligations of an agreement. 


woman 
wrong. 


A teacher is given a contract because expe- 
rience has shown that children’s interests are 
served best in that way. Once let the public 
decide that it is unsafe and unprofitable to put 
such an instrument into the teacher’s hands, 
then teachers’ contracts will go the route of 
“benefit of clergy,” and no one can be held to 
blame except those who abused their privilege. 


And Now the Other Side. 

Of course it is very easy to lay all the blame 
of contract breaking on the teacher. One of the 
easiest. things in this world is to shift a fault 
upon the other party. Yet there are many school 
boards and many communities that can hardly 
come before a tribunal with clean hands. 

Some teachers can relate stories of villainy 
which surpass belief. They have sent applica- 
tions, letters, photographs, and references, to 
school boards without eliciting a single syllable 
of reply. Some have been humiliated and brow- 
beaten by a local school ezar. A good many 
superintendents know what it means to wait for 
advancement until some director’s relatives are 
all taken care of. Others can tell how a shift 
of politics took a capable man from his job and 
gave high position to an undeserving climber. 

Among teachers generally there obtains the 
belief that they have been cheated in the past. 
They feel that all they have ever got from hard 
work was a stingy wage and a miserable place 
to live in. It is not at all surprising that some 
are willing to take advantage of a temporary 
shortage, even tho applying their advantage en- 
tails tricking a school board. 
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queer to hear some trustees 
preach honesty and loyalty, especially those who 
have always hired a teacher in the same way 
they would buy a horse or a cow or a keg of 
herring. 


It does seem 


Not many years ago a man came out West 
to take a job of superintendent. His first task 
was to fill several positions left vacant by dis- 
satisfied teachers. His board explained that the 
teachers had resigned because wages were less 
in their town than in any similar town in that 
part of the state. The trustees had tried a whole 
bag full of tricks to recruit their teaching force, 
and now that everything else had failed they 
contemplated a general raise in wages. 

But the new superintendent said: 
mind the increase. 


“Never 
Leave that to me. I 
get all kinds of teachers back East.” 


Cul 


So that night he sat down and penned sundry 
letters. He dwelt upon the high wages paid out - 
West; upon the people, their progressive char- 
acter, their free life, their generosity. His rhet- 
oric took effect. Three or four days before 
school started a dozen or more teachers arrived 
from the East. 

When they had all got a chance to get ac- 
quainted, when they had compared their prince- 
ly wage to their landlady’s avarice a more dis- 
illusioned and disgusted group of women could 
hardly be found anywhere. Yet most of them 
stayed; some because they could see no other 
course but to live up to their contracts, others 
I suspect, because they lacked the money to 
pay their way back. 

Some men may undertake to start a year’s 


work with a corps of teachers in that mood, but 
not I. 


One teacher 
started. 


vame just a day before school 
She was an elderly woman of severe 
and angular type, who had never been west of 
the Mississippi before. She now cast a dis- 
approving eye out of the station window upon 
the dust-blown streets and the alkali prairies be- 
yond. 

“How much, please, does it take to live in 
this town? They told me on the train that 
living expense was very high out here.” She 
addressed the agent’s wife, who chanced to be 
standing near. 

The agent’s wife told her. For a minute the 
new teacher considered her position. Then her 
features set with determination. 

“How soon, please,” she asked again, “can | 
get a train going back east?’ and she made 
an impulsive movement to pick up the eight or 
nine hat boxes she had piled up neatly be- 
side her. 

Perhaps that superintendent and his trustees 
call themselves honest. You have to admit that 
in all their dealings with these disappointed 
women they told the exact truth. A fair treat- 
ment of the case will reveal neither dishonesty 
nor evil intent. But did it pay? These trustees 
were leading citizens of their town. A good 
school would be a direct asset to each of them 
in a business way. They wanted their system 
built up. Yet they supported their superintend- 
ent when he set about to cut the teachers’ 
efficiency in half. They helped him aliénate the 
good will of the entire corps. They sacrificed 
the intangible excellence which applies to the 
work of a teacher who likes her job because she 
is treated fairly. 

I know one place that a!ways has had a good 
school. The town itself and the county it is in 
are noted for efficient management. The same 
spirit pervades the administration of the school 
system. 

Three years ago the trustees faced a minor 
crisis. The influenza had settled down on their 
town for a ten weeks’ stay. The teachers were 
under a high living expense. Those from out of 
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town could not go home because of the quaran- 
tine. Some had dependents. All were em- 
barrassed for money. They petitioned the school 
board to hold a special meeting to consider their 
plight. 

Now there was a clause at the end of each con- 
tract saying that in case school were closed on 
account of contagious sickness or for any cause, 
the salaries should cease to be paid. Yet the 
teachers argued that these clauses were filled 
out in this manner to provide against paying 
for the two weeks’ vacation during spring high 
water. They pointed out that the word “epi- 
demic” was there because it happened to occur 
in the blanks furnished by the state; that 
neither the board nor the teachers ‘had ever 
dreamed of a ten weeks’ pestilence, or even a 
ten days’ pestilence when the contracts were 
signed. ~ 

Unforseen circumstances had 
threw great hardship upon the teachers. They 
asked that a new arrangement be made. Sev- 
eral hundred dollars were involved. The trus- 
tees had it perfectly within their right to retuse. 
Yet when the matter came up for discussion no 
question of legality was raised. 


arisen which 


_ they would consider a just settlement. 
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It was considered from a standpoint of ex 
pediency alone. The trustees decided that ‘1 
would be better to lose a few hundred dollars 
than to sacrifice the good will and the co- 
operative spirit of the teaching force. It was 
judged unwise to abide by such terms of the 
contracts as were manifestly unfair. 

One Sided Bargains Never Pay. 

The teachers were invited to stipulate what 
So the 
incident was closed, without any fuss 
feather, without bickering, without hard feel- 
ing’s. 

The people of the district for the most part 
supported their board, altho there were a very 
few who hinted that the trustees were throwing 
public And these 
were squelched by what followed. 


and 


money away. even eynics 

The plague grew so bad that doctors could 
give but scant treatment to the sick and dying. 
It was impossible to get nurses. The teachers 
who were not atilicted organized themselves into 
a relief corps. They washed and cooked for the 
bedridden, built fires, swept floors, dusted, ran 
People were being brought into town 
on stretchers lest they die out in lonely shacks 
for lack of The the 


errands. 


teachers converted 


care, 





high school building into a temporary hospital 
to shelter these refugees. There are a good 
many sufferers who will never forget the tirelegs 
loyalty of these women. 

Just what the relation is between such work 
and the fact that the school board voluntarily 
paid salaries when school was not in session, [ 
cannot say. One has to draw his con- 
clusions. Yet it is hard to imagine a woman 
risking her health or her life for people who 
she thought had treated her ill. 

Incidents without end would illustrate the 
effect of dereliction in contract. Probe into the 
history of the town nearest your own and, 
chances are, you will unearth a story. These 
stories will vary in the telling, that is, in get- 
ting and incident. Yet the same didactic thread 
will run thru them all. It will be found that 
the firmest basis for an efficient school system 
On the 
other hand, no men or women have ever man- 


own 


is wholesome and equitable dealing. 


aged to defy the basic laws of compensation 
with One of the inefficient 
practices extant is throwing good time or good 
No matter 
who tries it, a contract which serves the inter- 


impunity. most 
money into a one-sided bargain. 


ests of only one party can never be made to pey, 


















It is a common thing to hear the country 
teacher, and even the country superintendent, 
condemn the conservatism of his district 
“These people out here,” he says indignantly; 
“vou can’t do a thing with them. Some of these 
old boys with chin whiskers haven’t had a new 
idea since the Hudson River was a brook! It’s 
no use trying to introduce new methods and 
ideas; the people simply won’t stand for them! 
They still stick to the double desks, and the 
water bucket and dipper, and the wretched out- 
house, and the cracked stove, and most of them 
think there haven’t been any real school readers 
written since McGuffey died.” 

Some impatient critics go even further than 
this, and declare that the country is degen- 
erating. These are the folks who think that 
teachers are less skilled than they used to be, 
that the school buildings are inferior to those 
of the previous generation, and that the pupils 
themselves are duller and more retarded than 
in former years. 

Most of us will agree, I think, that the coun- 
try districts are conservative. Anyone who has 
tried to improve buildings and equipment, to 
provide intelligent supervision, to introduce 
new methods, and to modernize and vitalize the 
curriculum, has undoubtedly encountered some 
of the opposition which has been indicated. 
At the same time, the first thing that school 
people need to learn is that nothing can be 
gained by a policy of fault-finding and abuse. 
The man who despises his community will very 
soon find that the community despises him, and 
rightly so, because. he has only the ability to see 
its faults, without the intelligence to analyze 
them and determine the cause and the remedy. 








“What Makes the Country People 
So Conservative, Anyway?” 


Geoffrey F. Morgan 


I have no use for the schoolman who says, 
“The people of my district don’t care anything 
about the schools. They don’t seem to take the 
slightest interest in education. We have tried 
to make improvements, but we can’t do a thing. 
There’s spirit, and no community 
pride.” The man who talks like this simply con- 


demns himself, because if the teacher and the 


no school 


superintendent do their work properly the people 
will care about their schools; they will take 
some interest in education, and there will be 
a real school spirit in the community. That is 
what the superintendent is for, to build school 
spirit and community pride. 

A Study of Causes. 

The thing that is needed, therefore, is first a 
careful study of the causes which lie back of 
the rural cautiousness and prudence, and then 
an equally careful study of the ways in which it 
may be overcome. Country people are the best 
on earth. Once one has overcome their timidity 
they are warm and hospitable. Farmers are not 
altogether opposed to new things, as witness the 
extraordinary increase in the use of harvesters, 
binders, reapers, and farm tractors. Think of 
the the have 
adopted electric light, motor-driven churns and 


readiness with which farmers 
separators, and every sort of modern machinery. 
The schoolman who wants to see modern edu- 
cational ideas adopted in the same way must 
first of all respect his people, and appreciate 
their then he the 


cause of their conservatism. 


worth, and must ascertain 
Undoubtedly the chief reason is the same 
and monotony of country life. Every 
farm in a given county has about the same kind 


of house, about the same kind of outbuildings, 


ness 











about the.same number of animals, and about 
The farmers. plant 
the same crops, and therefore have the same in- 
terests. 


the same round of duties. 
All the members of the district get up 
about the same time in the morning, eat the 
same kind of food, go to the same kind of work 
at the same hour, and continue a monotonous 
routine thruout the day. 

The all alike. If Sister 
Frisbee decides to go over and visit a spell with 
Sister McBee, she finds the same kind of house, 
scant of porch but ample of rooms; the same 
huge, barren, cheerless kitchen, the same lack 
of sink and bathroom and running water and 
modern plumbing, the same red-hot range im 
the kitchen, and the same squeaking pump on 
the back ‘porch! 

Even the the recreation, and the 
social life has the same lack of variety. The 
local country church, starved physically and 
spiritually, offers a barren doctrine to barren 
pews. In many districts the monthly business 
and social meetings of the Epworth League con- 
stitute almost the only social diversion—deadly 
the into one room 
and the women into the other, the various vice 


homes are about 


religion, 


evenings when men crowd 
presidents read sterile reports, Susabelle Sim- 
mons plays-an organ solo, and the evening closes 
with a game of Spin the Platter! 

On Saturday evenings the 
family, feeling the need of communion with it 
fellow creatures, cranks up the Ford and drives 
into town, or the county seat if possible. You 
know the saying, “God made the country, mam 
made the city, and the deyil made the one-horsé 
town.” Here the women do their trading, the 
children flock to the moving pictures, the soda 


afternoons .or 
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fountains, or the poolrooms, and the men stand 


around the courthouse corner, wearing the same 
kind of store-made clothes, talking the same 
yarrow, unreasoning politics and chewing the 
same brand of scrap tobacco! 

There is little or no recreation of an educa- 
tional or inspirational character. Possibly the 
Chautauqua comes once a year with something 
like real talent and entertainment. Reading 
material is hardly to be had, many a good farm 
house boasting less than a dozen volumes all 
wld. Farm and trade magazines are the only 
periodicals taken, with the daily or weekly from 
the county seat, bringing long and deadly 
records of utterly futile facts. Anything like 
acity paper, or a literary magazine of the better 
class, is seldom found. Such as there are con 
sist of the kind unloaded by persuasive agents 
on farmers who listen for the sake of the com 
pany; “History of the Great War”; “The World 
Book of Information”; “The Home 
Physician,” and that dear old standard, “Mother, 
Home and Heaven.” 

Is the picture overdrawn’? Look over the 
items again, and compare it with the rural dis 
trict in which you live. 
the conditions to be found which I have d 
gribed, then you can give thanks, because you 


Useless 


If there are none of 


have entered upon an enlightened community, 
where the leaven of rural progress has begun to 
work upon the whole lump. But there are still 
enough communities of just the kind that I have 
described to make this study well worth while. 


Reflected in Mental Attitude. 

This dull monotony of physical life is re 
flected in the mental attitude of the community. 
When people all work alike, dress alike, eat alike 
and talk alike, the chances are that they will 
also think alike. New ideas have small chance 
of making headway. 
the guiding stars, and there is small demand for 
jnnovations. The chief reason why no one finds 
fault with the kind of existence I have pictured 
above is that no one has known anything else, 


Custom and tradition are 


or has had much chance to learn of anything 
else. If Sister Frisbee visits in a house which 
has every modern labor-saving device, there is 
some chance of her becoming dissatisfied with 
her own discomfort, and if the farmer who has 
ho modern machinery visits a model farm he 
is apt to realize his deficiencies. This does not 
often happen, however, because each community 
is a law unto itself. 

Now let us turn for a moment to the city, 
and see how conditions compare with the rural 
district. Instead of one standard kind of house, 
one may find everything from hovel to mansion. 
Instead of one standard eecupation, one may 
meet doctors, 
engineers, janitors, teachers, 
teamsters, barbers, professors, and almost every 
other kind of occupation. 
daytime, others at night; some work long hours, 
tome short: some work with their heads, others 
with their hands. There is every sort of church, 
every sort of recreation, every sort of means for 
improvement. The consequence is that there is 
no idea so new but what it has its advocates, no 
theory so old but it has its adherents. If we 
talk of playgrounds, we shall find some man 
from Denver or 
all about playgrounds. If we want domestic 
science, here is someone familiar with Newton, 
Kans., or Newton, Mass., who knows just what 
We are driving at. If we talk of medical in 


lawyers, plumbers, merchants, 


icemen, clerks, 


Some work in the 


Joston or Detroit who knows 


spection, there are plenty of people to appreciate 








it and indorse it. If we want manual training, 
ere are artisans who want their children to 
mave it. If we urge commercial training there 
are office men aplenty who realize from expe 
lence just how badly it is needed. Libraries 
ae common, current literature is widely read, 
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lectures, sermons, concerts and theaters are 
freely patronized, with the result that the city 
dweller has an open mind with which to receive 
the new order of things. 


Farmer Not to Blame. 

It is equally true in city and country that 
the chief standard is that of experience. The 
country is satisfied with the old schoolhouse be- 
cause “That’s where we went, and it was plenty 
It indorses McGuffey and 
Webster and Harvey because those were the 


good enough for us.” 


In the same 
way it disapproves manual training and medical 


textbooks of its own early youth. 


inspection and hot lunches and new subjects and 
methods solely for the reason that it has not 
experienced those things itself. 

The chief point to emphasize, in thinking of 
both city and country, is that this is nobody’s 
fault. 


life is monotonous. 


The farmer is not to blame because his 
The city is not entitled to 
any special credit because of the diversity of 
its occupations. These conditions are inherent 
in the nature of things. There must always be 
a certain amount of sameness in country life, 
for the good reason that each community is 
suited to certain crops, or stock, or natural 
products. We can never expect that the life of 
a rural community will be as diversified as that 
of the county seat. What we can do is to devise 
intelligent methods of overcoming the condi- 
tions to which this sameness gives rise. And 
that will not be done by abusing or despising 
the farmer. 

There is one other cause for the conservatism 
of the country that should be noted here, and 
that is the financial one. The income of the 
farmer is notoriously uncertain. You and I, 
living on a salary, may be absolutely sure of 
It may not be 
If I want 
to buy a set of books, or an automobile, or 


our income for a year to come. 
much, to be sure, but we shall get it. 


some stocks, or a piano, on partial payments, | 
can quickly figure what the expense will be, 
and whether my income will enable me to meet 
With the farmer, on the other 
hand, there is the constant danger of flood, and 


the payments. 


dreught, and plague and pestilence and famine. 
His grain is nearly ready to cut when the blight 
gets in it. The corn is in the shock when a 
flood carries it away over night. The hogs are 
nearly ready to ship when the cholera appears. 
The result is that the farmer has to think twice 
before he spends onee. If you sold any Liberty 
Bonds among farmers, as I did, you must have 
noticed how many of them preferred to pay 
cash, rather than arrange for time payments. 
Salaried men, on the other hand, were perfectly 
willing to meet the installments as they came. 

In the second place, we draw our salaries once 
a month, while the farmer’s income comes only 
once or twice a year. The result is that when 
the crop is finally sold, he hurries the money 
into the bank, where he must husband it while 
twelve long months roll around. It is a long 
time between pay days, and he must make it 
last. 

The uncertainty of his income, and the delay 
in getting it, combine to make the farmer pru 
dent and thrifty. It is not true, however, in 
most cases, to accuse him of being a skinflint, 
a penny-pincher, who never lets go of a dollar 
until he has pulled the eagle’s tail feathers all 
out of plumb. If this were true, how would 
you account for the great sale of automobiles 
and tractors among farmers, the introduction 
of the separator and the silo, and the general 
use of the lighting system or the harvester? 
Farmers are as ready to spend their money as 
anyone else when once they are convinced that 
they can afford to do so, and that they are going 
to get a dollar’s worth for a dollar spent. 
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Criticism Unwarranted. 

Perhaps you have begun to think by this time 
that I dwell rather insistently on the sale and 
use of modern farm machinery. I hope you 
have, because that is my idea in referring to it 
so often. What we schoolmen need to do is to 
take a leaf out of the book of these same manu- 
facturers of farm implements. Can you imgaine 
what would become of a man who wanted to 
sell binders or separators if he contented him- 
self with saying, “These old geezers in my terri- 
tory are too slow to catch cold. You can’t do a 
thing with them; they’re satisfied to cut their 
hay with a sickle and gather their cream with a 
skimmer”¢ Obviously the agent would not 
inake much progress on those lines. What the 
farm implement manufacturer does is to meet _ 
the farmer on his own ground, and demonstrate 
that he has something to sell that is worth what 
it costs. By advertising in farm papers, by free 
use of posters and circulars, by demonstrations 
at fairs and street carnivals, and especially by 
personal effort and persuasive work, he con- 
vinces the farmer that the new way is better 
than the old, and that the increased results 
more than justify the increased cost. 

Now then, how can we apply all this to our 
own community? It is by laying an intelligent 
plan of campaign to overcome the natural 
handicaps under which the community labors. 
The first and biggest way is by community 
meetings, and the schoolhouse is the logical 
place to have them. This means better light, 
and heat, and comfort than we have in most 
places at the present time, and the result is that 
we kill two birds with one stone right at the 
start. I knew one place where the Farmers’ club 
met in the schoolhouse. After the program had 
been finished the district superintendent asked 
leave to speak. 

“Men,” he said, “I want you to take notice of 
this room in which you are sitting. Look at 
the holes in the plaster, and the splinters on 
the floor. Notice the torn blinds, and the poor, 
barren look of the whole place. I want to ask 
you men how many of you would be satisfied to 
have this room as your parlor or dining room, 
in your own homes.” 

No one assented. “And yet,” he continued, 
“vou are satisfied to have your children come to 
school here, forgetting that they spend far more 
waking time in this barren schoolhouse than 
they do in any of your rooms at home.” 

The outcome was that the men subscribed a 
fund forthwith for the repair of the building, 
and thus started a movement which had far- 
reaching results in the way of community bet- 
terment. 

Enriching Country Life. 

Country life needs to be enriched and broad- 
ened and deepened. Clubs, lectures, demonstra- 
tions, music and dramaties and recreation all 
have their part. The stereotyped “last day of 
school” is of little value, because the exercises 
are formal and perfunctory, and the program 
contributes nothing to the sum total of the 
audience’s knowledge. What we need is outside 
speakers who will “sell” modern education to 
the people as earnestly and as effectively as the 
agent now sells the new churn or the incubator. 
The state should be prepared to send in exhibi- 
tions of modern material. The doctor and the 
nurse must present their case. Charts and slides 
and exhibits must play their part. In other 
words, the antidote for monotony is variety. 
There is no better work that a superintendent 
can do for a rural community than to lessen the 
blighting dullness that now exists. Entertain- 
ments must be more than a wretched succession 
of dull recitations. The country church and 
Sunday school must be vitalized and redirected. 
Good roads, good schools, good churches, good 

(Concluded on Page 111) 
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While all human life is conscious of a 
natural craving for sunlight, we are not always 
conscious of its profound effect upon the de- 
¥elopment of our lives and the development of 

» our civilizations. A mere glimpse into the text- 
Phooks on the subject reveals the fact that its 
| ramifications are intricate and varied, and that 
the sun is not only a factor in the physical 
* aspects of human life, but has a distinct in- 
fluence on our mental and spiritual activities. 
We are all familiar with the theory that the 
) great civilizations have had their origin in tem- 
te climates, and that they move toward the 
south, where they are disintegrated under the 
! power of a tropical sun. So eminent an au- 
thority as Macfie has speculated, with respect 
to the relations of the sun and the peoples of 
the earth, “that even, indeed, as the crops of the 
northern zone outstrip the crops of the south of 
France, so at certain times may the activity of 
nations be stimulated or depressed by atmos- 
pheric variations affecting the composition of 
solar radiation.” If nations are thus affected, 
so are our cities, for it is claimed, and with con- 
siderable evidence, that they all grow and ex- 
ipand toward the south. Just as the flower 
grows toward the sun, so the human inclination 
lis to seek the warmth of its rays and the 
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physical blessings of its power. 


natural forces, the sun may be 
either a blessing or a curse; and while we are 
mindful that it colors the flowers of our gar- 
' dens, incubates the crop that sustains our very 
life, dispenses health and healing as well as 
light for most of our activities, we must not 
forget, if we would know its real hygienic value, 
that it also can smite the laborer in the field 
with sunstroke and those who look too long 
upon its fiery shape with blindness. 

Under the influence of these rather awe- 
inspiring scientific facts, and with a profound 
realization of their hygienic importance, some 
of us who are responsible for the construction 
of public schools and the physical properties 
of their classrooms desire more than a vague 
knowledge that sunlight is “desirable,” and 

i prefer to calculate the orientation of our build- 
ings with a more scientific formula than, “if a 
® little sun is good, more is better.” 





Not only is a scientific understanding of sun- 
light and its hygienic properties pertinent to 
the schoolhouse commissioner, but to the mother 
and father as well, who send their children to 
public schools. It is with the idea of dissem- 
inating information about this most complex 
subject that this article is prepared. 


\ 


Perhaps it is because of the complexity of 
the subject, due largely to the immutable laws 
of nature, that more has not been written about 
the sunlighting of schoolrooms; perhaps it is 
because the solution of this puzzle, for puzzle it 
is, resembles “pigs in clover,”—as fast as a pig 
gets in, another gets out; and so it is, in the 
orientation of a classroom, that when the sun- 
light is adequate in quantity for disinfecting 
purposes, it often falls from an improper angle 
and is harmful to the vision. To determine the 
best exposure, various considerations must be 
Weighed against each other. But more of that 
| later; first, let us ascertain some of the salient 
facts about and properties of sunlight. 


Sunshine is composed of heat rays, chemical 
| Tays and light rays. It is with the two latter 














———— 


| forms of sunshine that we are chiefly concerned, 






Sunlighting the Public School Classroom 


The Hygiene of Sunshine and How It Affects the Plan of Our School Buildings 
Ralph Harrington Doane, Architect, Schoolhouse Commissioner of the City of Boston 


for chemical rays are positive therapeutic and 
disinfectant agents, and light rays are those 
which are naturally discussed in ocular hygiene. 

Let us consider the chemical rays of the sun 
as an important disinfectant agency, for they 
are so classified by 
Harvard. 


Professor Rosenau of 

It has been estimated that about one hundred 
micro-organisms exist in every cubic meter of 
city air. These, if they be harmful to human 
life, must be killed either by sunlight in the 
classroom before they are breathed into the 
lungs of the children or else by the agencies of 
the body itself after they have been inhaled. It 
is indeed fortunate that we exist in the midst 
of such a bountiful supply of sunshine, for 
altho it is not always a dependable aggressive 
disinfectant, it has been declared by eminent 
scientists an active germicide, or germ killer. 
All the sun’s rays are not visible to the human 
eye. It is those beyond the range of human 
vision, or those of short wave length, that dis- 
infect and cure. Few microbes can live in 
direct sunlight for many hours, even diffused 
light retards their growth and development, 
while brilliant sunshine will not only kill bac- 
teria but. the spore, or embryonic, bacteria as 
well. It has been demonstrated, for example, 
that the anthrax bacillus will live only about 
two hours if exposed to the sun, and the anthrax 
spore only thirty hours under similar condi- 
tions. 


Aschenheim found that after an hour’s ex- 
posure of the body to the direct action of sun- 
light, there was a relative increase of lym- 
phocytes in the peripheral blood. These lym- 
phocytes are regarded as one of the body’s de- 
fenses against tuberculosis. It has been sug- 
gested that this accounts for the favorable effect 
of sunlight on tubercular patients. 


Thus it is evident that an abundance of sun- 
light in the interiors of our schools will purify 
the air and constitute an important factor in 
reducing the ill effects attributed to the con- 
finement of classroom education. 


So much for a brief resume of the chemical 
properties of sunshine. Its powers of illumina- 
tion and their effects are possibly more gen- 
erally understood. Most everyone has expe- 
rienced the calm produced by the “dim religious 
light,” and the stimulation of the “theater’s 
glare.” These states are induced by the nervous 
reflex action originating upon the retina of the 
eye. The kind and quantity of light received 
by the eye not only have a psychological in- 
fluence, but, of course, have a beneficial or 
detrimental effect on the eye itself as a mech- 
anism of sight. Therefore, if Americans are to 
avoid the reputation, which they are fast ac- 
quiring, of being a bespectacled people, they 
must pay considerable attention to ocular 
hygiene in the schools. 

The following are conditions that must pre- 
vail for the hygienic lighting of classrooms: 

First, the light must be correct in quantity, 
not at the source but at the eye. 

Second, it must come in the correct direction. 

Third, it must come from above and not from 
below, because the chief source of natural light 
is the sky, not the earth, and the retina of the 
eye is harmed by reverse conditions. 

Fourth, the source of light must never fall 
within the vision, for the retina is accustomed 
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to diffused light, and concentrated light causes 
a severe strain upon it. 

Of course, it must be borne in mind that the 
child once in the school is no longer a free 
agent. All its activity, mental and physical, is 
controlled. Left to itself in the playground, in- 
stinct and personal preference would induce it 
to properly sun itself; but since the child is not 
permitted, under the discipline of the classroom, 
to follow its own inclinations, it is of prime im- 
portance that the classroom itself shall be most 
advantageously exposed to the sunlight. 

In the great out of doors sunshine is bound- 
less, it is everywhere, it is free. When a civic 
body erects a schoolhouse, with its walls and 
ceilings precluding and its windows admitting 
the sun, it becomes a dispenser of sunlight. 
Certain doctors and therapeutics are also dis- 
pensers of light. They dispense the x-ray and 
ultra-violet ray for hygienic purposes. A con- 
dition of their practice is that they control the 
light that they use, that is, they turn it on and 
off as they choose, they apply it or withdraw it 
at will, producing physical actions and reac- 
tions. 

The analogy is applicable to the schoolroom, 
which should have available all the sunlight 
that it is possible, by virtue of favorable ex- 
posure, to receive. The admission of it can be 
controlled by various devices at the windows, 
but it should be possible to conduct one exercise 
in a shaded room and another amidst a flood of 
sunshine, according to the subject taught and 
at the will of the teacher. Thus the school child, 
as well as the doctor’s patient, may be subject 
to the stimulating effects of contrasts. These 
conditions seem ideal, with one important lim- 
itation, and that is, that at no time shall the 
sun shine directly in the eyes of the pupils. 

Now that the relationship of sunshine to 
classroom illumination, both with respect to 
chemical and light rays, has been summarized, 
it only remains to make certain astronomical 
calculations showing where, when, and from 
what direction the sun’s rays actually fall in 
any typical schoolroom, before we can draw con- 
clusions as to the best orientation or exposure. 

The accompanying diagrams supply this in- 
formation. They show graphically the amount 
of sunshine on the floor and walls at various 
hours of the school day in all months of the 
year. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that they 
have been made on the well accepted theory that 
classrooms should be lighted from only one wall, 
i. e@., that to the left of the pupils. This so- 
called system of unilateral lighting has many 
advantages, among which the possibility of 
locating most of the blackboards directly oppo- 
site the windows is not the least desirable. 


Now let us tabulate the merits and demerits 


of the various exposures as they may appear 
from the diagrams referred to: 


South Exposure. 
Merits: 
1. Plenty of sun all day. 


2. More sun in winter than summer. 


Demerits : 


1. Afternoon sun shines in the eyes of 
pupils. 
East Exposure. 


Merits: 
None. 
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Demertts: 


1. Sun only in the mornings. 


9. Sun always shines in the eyes of pupils. 
West Exposure. 
Merits 4 
1. Sun never shines in eyes of pupil. 
Demerits . 


1. Sun only in the afternoons. 
South East Exposure. 
Merits: 
1. Sun in the morning half the afternoon. 
Demerits: 

1. Sun shines in eyes of pupils most of the 

time. South West Exposure. 
Merits: 

1. Sun during the morning and all the aft- 
ernoon. 

9. Sun practically never shines in the eyes 
of pupils. 

Demerits : 

None. 

To sum up then: A southern exposure is 
splendid for quantity, but not for direction of 
sunlight; an eastern 
quantity and bad direction; a western exposure 
is better than an eastern exposure, but altho the 
direction of sunlight is good, the quantity is 
small; and a southeastern exposure is bad, for 
it gives a considerable quantity of sun, but 
mostly in the eyes of the pupils. The south- 
western exposure is the only one that has all 
merit to its credit, and no demerits. It com 
bines the advantages of a western with a south 
erm exposure, i. e., sun practically never in the 
student’s eyes and plenty of it.- 

There is just one refinement that can be made 
on a classroom lighted from the southwest, and 


exposure gives meager 


it is accomplished by lighting the classroom 
from the southwest by west and turning the 
seats of the pupils so that, instead of facing 
the front wall directly, they face to the front 
but slightly away from the window wall. This 
adjustment 
amount of sunlight, and is never at 
harmful to the eye. 

The logical conclusion of this analysis is that 
when the light 
conditions a schoo! building should be planned 
with and north 
west, with administration and non-educational 


gives absolutely the maximum 


any time 


is uninterrupted by surrounding 


corridors running southeast 


accommodations on the northeast and class 
rooms on the southwest. 

As a practicing architect the wr:ter can say 
that it is possible to plan school buildings ful 
filling these conditions, 


not always the cheapest way. 


but unfortunately it is 
While it is most 
economical of the health and sight of children, 
it is not the most economical so far as first cost 
is concerned, for a school building planned with 
ideal light:ng conditions is very likely to have 
a relatively greater perimeter, which means, of 
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additional 


course, walls to build and 
pay for. 
It is a prevalent idea among school officials 


that the building that will accommodate the 
maximum number of pupils with the minimum 
number of cubic feet is the most efficient one. 
This theory is all wrong, and produces build- 
ings so compact as to be unhygienic. Taxpay 
ers must learn that the cheapest building is not 
the best for their children to be 
and school boards, instead of urging their archi 
tects to design compact buildings, should de- 
mand first that all classrooms have good ex- 


posures, and that with this as a first requisite 


educated in, 


the cubage should be minimized. 
It is hoped that all those who read the fore- 


going arguments, including public officials, 
fathers, mothers and taxpayers, will be con 


vinced that the merit of a school building or 
its benefit to the 
by its low cost, but rather by the hygienic and 
educational advantages that it offers. Only by 
the building up of a greater educational sys- 


tem, properly housed and properly equipped, can 


community is not determined 


we hope to prepare the coming generations for 
the ever-increasing complications of life and 
the social and political problems that appear to 
be inherent to the advance of civilization. 


THE ROOSEVELT STADIUM. 
A Utilitarian Athletic Field. 
A most utilitarian athletic stadium connect 
ed with the high school of Mason City, Iowa, 
was opened during the autumn months. 
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lt is known as the Roosevelt Stadium and 
has a seating capacity of 3,500 persons. On the 


east side of the field is the great concrete stand, 
241 teet long and 43 feet wide. - It is construct- 
ed on the unit plan. Its fourteen rows of seats 
hold 3,000 while the 
wooden bleachers on the west side of the field 
will accommodate about 500 more. 

The grounds, part of which are used for the 
high thirty The 
stadium proper cost about $56,000. 


will about spectators 


school, cover about acres. 

Circling the field is a great cement fence 
which in addition to encouraging the gate re- 
ceipts adds a touch of stability to the stadium, 
a reminder of the days of turreted castles with 
their wall fortifications. A quarter mile cinder 
track skirts the football field and a plot has 
been set aside to be used as a baseball diamond. 

Under the bleachers and at the north end is 
situated the and locker rooms—for 


home team and visitors—shower baths, toilets 


dressing 


for players and public. These rooms occupy 
about 60 feet of the 241 feet frontage of the 
stand and can be enlarged easily when the occa- 
sion arises. 

The project is due to interest manifested by 
President W. G. C. Bagley 
gave serious thought and time to the possi- 


the school board. 


bilities of providing this utility. He was loyally 
supported by D. W. Grippen, R. A. Morton, J. 
E. E. Markley, W. B. Pedelty, Allan F. Beck 


and F. C. Goodman, the members of the board. 








ENTRANCE TO ROOSEVELT STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, MASON CITY, IA. 
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FIG. 3. EXPENDITURES LEDGER. 


Keeping Track of School Expenditures at Seymour 


Ours is a school system of between thirteen 
and fourteen hundred pupils. The superintend- 
ent is also principal of a grade school of six 
hundred pupils. There is no clerk. Account- 
ing must be done in spare time by the superin- 
tendent and the members of the board of educa- 
tion. Every cent expended must be accounted 
for and appropriations must not be overdrawn. 
The officials should know where they stand finan- 
cially at least as often as once each month. Of 
all the methods of school accounting I have 
seen, that used in our own school seems the most 
simple. At the same time it is sufficiently de- 
tailed and complete. Probably few, if any, will 
want to use exactly the same system but it is 
often a help to know how the other fellow is 
doing. 

Of course the first step is the making up of 
the budget. This is compiled here by the super- 
intendent from a study of the previous year’s 
expenditures and the projects and changes con- 
templated. It is then submitted in turn to the 
board of education, the town board of finance, 
and the town meetings and is modified as seems 
best by these bodies. We plan to ask for all we 
need, make a liberal allowance for unexpected 
expenses, and tell the people just why we need 
the money. People will vote a fairly large 
budget much more gracefully than they will 
accept an excuse for essential work left undone, 
or for an account overdrawn. 

The next step is the making of the contracts 
and the ordering of books, supplies, repairs, etc. 


* Contracts are made in duplicate in the usual 


legal way. For ordering books and supplies we 
use the form, Fig. 1. 

These forms are made out in triplicate and 
are signed by the superintendent and the chair- 


Supt. R. C. Clark, Seymour, Connecticut 


man of the supply committee. One of the dupli- 
cates is sent to the chairman of the finance com- 
mittee so that no bill will be overlooked and 
come up for payment after it is thought that all 
bills have been paid. The other is placed on file 
in the superintendent’s office. 





ORDER N 


Seymour, Conn.,_ | 19} 


Dear Sirs: 

Please ship the following to THE SEYMOUR 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, SEYMOUR, CONN., prepay- 
ing transportation. 


MOTE-ORDER Mo. MUST BF ON BILL OF GOODS 





AMOUNT DESCRIPTION 

















Very truly, 


SUPT OF SCHOOLS 


Approved: 


AE ee “4 Committee on Supplies 














FIG. 1. ORDER FORM. 


When the goods are received, a list is sent by 
the janitor who does the unpacking, to the super- 
intendent, who then OK’s the bill. For this 
purpose he has a stamp. 

es cals « bead wee 

I dase welts ol ue 

ET ie ch Mierke Ox'n'es vows aatale 
Fig. 2. 

The checks are written by the superintendent 
who has approved the bill and written on it the 
account to which it is charged, and the number 
and the date of the check. If approved by the 
board of education the checks are then signed 
by the finance committee. 

The expenditure is then entered in a book 
which is ruled as shown in the illustration, 
Fig. 3. 

The name of the account is written at the top 
of the page. As many or as few pages are given 
to one account as is necessary. Most business is 
done with a few persons and payments are made 
from month to month. The name of the payee 
This is an 
especially great saving in salary list or in con- 
tract work. The first space under each month is 
for the number of the check and the next two 
for the amount. At the bottom is a space for 
the amount of the appropriation and the balance 


is entered only once for the year. 


and payment each month. J 

On a later page we make a summary of the 
amounts spent each month and the total! balance. 
The form is well adapted for this. 

If the presentation of these forms should 
prove a help to any school officials in devising a 
simple and efficient way of keeping account of 
school expenditures, this paper will have served 
its purpose. 









































a. 

School Order No—_LOUO _ Seymour, Conn., , 

Account. . | 1 

TREASURER BOARD OF EDUCATION i | ¢ 
AY TO THE tj . 
ORDER OF. | Ee ; ; 
a aa Dollars +f ; 
Accepted and Payable at Lh eae ee : : ! 

The Seymour Trust Company, ) ; 
Seymour, Conn Ee , Finance 
| IEE RROSS 2 SI ae F 9 
Treasures | 















































FIG. 4. VOUCHER CHECK. 


FIG. 5. BACK OF VOUCHER CHECK, 
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q Health Examinations and the School Nurse 


Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Chairman, Committee on Health Problems 


The conservation and the cultivation of the 
child’s health are recognized today as funda 
mental and essential factors in the program ot 
public education. Practice, however, lags far 
behind accepted principles in this as in other 


phases of education and of life. Knough exper 


mentation and demonstration have been a 
complished in the field of child health to 
vince sensitive, tender, and  socially-mindéd 
citizens of the health needs of children and the 
responsibility of community, state, and nation 
regarding these crying needs 


The war has shown us with dramatic illum 


nation the weakness of the nation’s young 


hood, dependent in vital measure upol the 


neglect of childhood and youth \ stunning in 
dictment of our democracy involved in the 
fact that the tragedy ota world war Was needed 


vital 
and weakness. Che 
showed that one-third of the 
flower of 


to reveal such a source of national peril 
draft 


men at the 


statisties of the 
young 
manhor al 


the defense of the 


age of the were unfit. tor 


first class service in 


‘OUNTrS 
in time of war But it has been known b: 
some, for years, that thre¢ fourths of the 22, 
000,000 school children in the United State 
have health defects which are actually or 
potentially injurious to them as prospective 
citizens of the republic. Efforts in this health 
program for school children have so far bee 


desultory spasmodic, and uncoordinated. Na 


tional standards are needed today for genuin 


constructive progress in this branch of the great 


program of child welfare 
The health 


school eh lr nh 


examination of 


involves two di tinet phase ot nspechror ind 
administration : 
(a) The daily health inspection. 


(b) The 


dividuals, mor 


annual (or if required in in 


frequent) health examination 
Daily Routine Inspections. 
The 


necessary to 


datly inspection and superviston are 


child’s 


which fiti.ess is de 


determine the fituess tor 


attendance upon school, 


pendent upon the absence of signs of health 
disturbance. Such signs may denote the pupil’s 
personal unfitness for school that day, and such 
signs may also represent the preliminary 
symptoms of detinite communicable diseas 


The possession of these signs may render the 
child a source and center infection for his 
fellow pupils for the best interests of him 
self and ot his school companions hye should be 
kept at home under such circumstances, and 
thus excluded from school before these indica 


tions of health 
the recognizable 
disease. The school by if 


fectly adapted to serve a 


cisord rs have developed into 


and distinctive symptoms of 


very nature per 
an ageneyv for as 


semblmg and distributing children’s disease 


in National Council of Education 


thruout the community, and all too frequently 
this is just what occurs. 

The best knowledge and = skill of parents, 
teachers, lurs physieians, and even of the 
children themselves are requisite for a satis 
factory minimizing of these diseases of child 
life. If there reasonably intelligent and 
conscientious cooperation of — thi ndividuals 
and agencies involved, there need be no epi 
demies in schools, and the school will be mad 
1 this vital respect a real health center. 

No child hould ever knowingly be exposed 


{ contagious disease The older the child is 
before being « X pose d by accident to contagious 
disease the less apt he is to eateh it. The older 
t child is before having a contagious diseas 
ot childhood, the less severe, on the average. it 

likely to be. 

The following are indications of health dis 
orders children for which parents should 
keep children at home and notify the school: 


Nausea or vomiting; chill; convulsions (fits) ; 


dizzine faintness, or unusual pallor; eruption 
(rash) of any kind; fever; running nose; red 
or running eyes; sore or inflamed throat; 
wutely swollen glands; cough: tailure to eat 
the usual breakfast; any distinct or disturbing 
nangwe tro isuol appearan ! ndu 
the child 

The foregoing signs should be used also by 
teachers as a basis for excluding. pupils from 


school for the day. or until the Sigfnis have dis 


ippeared, or until the proper health officer has 


authorized the return of the pupil to school. 
Children may be taught—without developing 
disturbing fears, or attempts to deceive—to 
notice — the above-mentioned signs in them 


selves or in their companions, and thus help to 


protect the school from contagious disease. The 
detection of these first signs of health dis 
turbance at home, by th parent or the child, 
before the child starts for school, is of especial 
importance in the country, where the longer 


trip to school with greater physical exertion, 


sometimes mn bad weather, would be particularly 
injurious to a child at the beginning of an ill 


ness In eases of contagious disease among 


exclusion 
he alth 


school children, the length of time of 
school must be 
and the school 
Defects of American 

The second phase of the health 
of school children includes the investigation to 
iscertain the health status of the child, and 
health «ce 


from determined by the 
authorities. 


Children 


eXamination 


Physical 


the presence ot the more py Tinanent 
fects and tendencies. 
At least 


000,000) sehoo! 


200 000 of 


l' nited 


the 22, 
States, 


one per cent, or 
ch ldren in the 


are mentally defective. 


Over one per cent, or 250,000 at least. are 


handicapped by organic heart disease 


At least tive per cent, or 
had, danger 
well as to themselves. 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 have now, 


or have tuberculosis, a 


often to 
others as 


live per cent, or have defective 


hearing which, unrecognized, gives many the 


undeserved mentally de 


reputation of 


being 
lective. 


Twenty-five per cent, or 5,000,000, have de 


fective eyes. All but a small percentage of 
these can be corrected, and yet a majority of 
iem have received no attention. 


Twenty per cent at least, ‘or 4,500,000, are 
Every child who 
for his 
height and age is suffering from malnutrition, 


suffering from malnutrition. 


is 10 per 


cent or more below weight 


and persistent efforts by cooperation of school, 
home, and community should be made to cor 
rect this. Poverty is not the most important 
cause of this serious barrier to health develop- 
ment. 

Irom fifteen to twenty-tive per cent, 3,000,000 
to 5,000,000 have adenoids, diseased tonsils, or 
other glandular defects. 

From ten to twenty per cent, or from 2,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 have weak foot arches, weak 
or other joint defects. 

Krom fifty 


11,000,000. to 


spines, 


to seventy-five per cent, or from 
16,000,000, of our school children 


(and in 


many communities as high as 98 per 
cent) have defective teeth, and all defective 


teeth are more or less injurious to health. Some 
of these defective teeth are 
This is the problem, 
from the standpoint of its seriousness and from 


deadly menaces to 


their owners. greatest 


the standpoint of its enforcement, that we have. 
The teeth of the children of America can never 
be brought into proper shay 


without a social 


program to provide for the payment of tre 
bills. . May I ask you to remember 
that Sir William Osler, until his recent death, 
our 


mendous 
greatest English-speaking medieal author- 
ity, said ten years ago that more national physi 
cal deficiency in Great Britain 
fective teéth than to alcohol. 
The Yearly Examinations. 
»school child should 


amination once a year. 


was due to de 


Every have a health ex- 
More frequent exami 
nation should be provided for individual pupils 
who need special attention. All health exami 
nations and health care in rural and in city 


schools should be under the 


supervision of 


regularly appointed school physicians thoroly 
trained for their work Every state should 
have a state health inspector of schools who 
should give special attention to the health 


work of the rural schools. 
The routine tests of vision and hearing ean 
best. be made by the 


teachers, as these tests in 


volve, to an unusual extent, mental and educa 
well as health 


pupils, 


require 
possessed by the 


tional as factors and 


knowledge of the 
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teacher, as well as simple methods of examina- 
tion which all capable teachers can easily 
learn. I am referring of coyrse only to the 
routine tests of vision of all the children, not 
the examination of those found to be defective. 
In the rural schools the general health exami- 
nations can often be done most advantageously 
by the school nurse with the help of the teacher. 

There should be for every child a health as 
well as a scholarship record which accompanies 
him thru his school career. And this, let me 
say, should be a continuation of the record 
started when the child was born, which is 
handed down to the school when the child enters 
school. What has been said about the care of 
children during-the pre-school age will of course 
apply here. This should be a part of the rec- 
ord of the school which the child is attending. 
The following form or blank has been tested 
sufficiently in rural as well as city schools to 
prove its practical value. 


HEALTH RECORD. 
a eke sss BS OER s oh.cw 0 on (date) 
bwiae Kho 40 Nationality of Father.........Mother 
a eee Number in family.......Adults...... 
Cuiarem........ Number of birth....... History 
cc ccccccces ee ose cces 
a Sisal, oo ccc ee Whooping cough....... 
C842 be DUOUEROMIG 2... .. ccc sRMMUONSR.......... 
ee. ae Date of first examination............... 


—YEAR- ; 
1 2 <= 5 6 7 § 

. Age and year .. 
| SP 
SN sacecss 
. Revaccina- 

aa So 
. Diseases dur- 

ing year .. 
. Date of ex- 

aminations 
7. Height ..... 
8. Weight ..... 
9. Nutrition ... 
0 
1 


ol 


a 


. Anemia 
. Enlarged 
glands .. 
12. Nervous dis- 
eases ..... + 
13. Cardiac dis- 
eases ..... 
14. Pulmonary 
diseases... 
15. Skin dis- 
eases...... 
16. Orthopedic 
| Lee 
17. Defect of vis- 
ae 
18. Defect of 
hearing om 
19. Defect of na- 
sal breath- 
arr 
20. Defect of 
palate .... 
21. Defect of 
teeth . > 
22. Hernia ..... o* 
23. Hypertrophied 
and dis- 
eased ton- 
sils . 
24. Adenoids ... 
25. Mentality 
26. Conduct .... 
a, 
28. Proficiency. . 
29. Treatment 
EE SS 

The eyes of children who wear glasses should 
be tested with the glasses, and if found normal 
should be so recorded. The following method 
should be used: 

Hand the Snellen test letters in a good, clear 
light (side light preferred) on a level with the 
head, and so placed that the child does not face 
a strong light. Place the child twenty feet from 
the letters. Cover one eye with a card held 
firmly against the nose, without pressing on the 
covered eye, and have him read aloud, from left 
to right, the smallest letters he can see on the 


card. Make a record of the result. 
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Tests of Eyesight. 

Children who have not learned their letters, 
obviously, cannot be given this eyesight test 
until after they have learned them. Pupils who 
cannot read may, however, be tested by a chart 
with pictures of familiar objects designed for 
this purpose. 

lhere is a number over each line of the test 
letters which shows the distance in feet at 
which these letters should be read by a normal 
eye. From top to bottom the lines on the card 
are numbered, respectively, 50, 40, 30 and 20. 
At a distance of twenty feet, the average nor- 
mal eye should read the letters on the twenty 
foot line, and if this is done correctly, or with 
a mistake of one or two letters, the vision may 
be noted as 20/20 or normal. In this fraction 
the numerator is the distance in feet at which 
the letters are read, and the denominator is the 
number over the smallest line of the letters 
read. If the smallest letters which can be read 
are on the 30 foot line, the vision will be noted 
as 20/30; if the letters on the 40 foot line are 
the smallest that can be read, the record will 
be 20/40. If the letters on the 50 foot line are 
the smallest that can be read, the record will 
be 20 /50. 

If the child cannot see the largest letters 
(those on the 50 foot line), have him approach 
slowly until the distance is found from which 
they can be seen. If 5 is the nearest distance 
from which the 50 foot letters can be read, the 
record will be 5/50 (1/10 of normal). 


Test the second eye, the first being covered 
with the card, and note the result as before. 
With the second eye, have the child read the 
letters from right to left to avoid memorizing. 
To prevent reading from memory, a hole 14% 
inches square may be cut in a piece of card- 
board, which may be held against the test let- 
ters so as to show only one.letter at a time, 
and which may be moved about so as to show 
the letters in irregular order. A mistake of 
two letters on the 20 or 30 foot line and of 
one letter on the 40 or 50 foot line may be 
allowed. 

Parents should be notified if: 

(a) Vision in either eye is 20/40 or less; 

(b) Child habitually holds head too near 
book (less than 12 inches) ; 

(ce) Child frequently complains of headache, 
especially in the latter portion of school hours; 

(d) Either eye deviates even 
from normal position. 

Hearing Tests. 


temporarily 


In testing hearing, if it is possible, one per- 
son should make the examination for an entire 


school in order to insure an even method. The 
person selected should be one possessed of nop. 
mal hearing. 

The examination should be made with the 
whispered voice; the child should repeat what 
he hears, and the distance at which words can 
be heard distinctly should be noted. 
ears should be 


The two 
separately. The test 
should consist of numbers, 1 to 100, and short 
sentences. 


tested 


To avoid imitation, it is best that 
but one pupil at a time be allowed in the room. 
For very young children a fair idea of the 
hearing may be obtained by picking out the 
backward or inattentive pupils and those that 
seem to watch the teacher’s lips, placing them 
with their backs to the examiner and asking 
them to perform some unusual movement of 
the hand or other act. 

Physical defects should be reported to the 
homes, and all possible efforts should be made 
by teachers, superintendents, school nurses and 
school doctors to persuade the parents to ob- 
tain for the child the care necessary for corree- 
tion of all defects that it is possible to remedy, 
acilities should be made available for the 
health reconstruction of all the school children. 

It is vitally necessary that the best avail- 
able efforts of official agencies, national, state, 
and local, shall be supplemented and reinforced 
by the cooperation of voluntary service of in- 
dividuals and organizations enlisted for this 
essential form of social service, expressing re- 
sults in the conservation and improvement of 
vital and neglected 
assets, the health and welfare of the children, 


the nation’s most most 
I would like to pay tribute to such organiza- 
tions as the Child Health Organization, with 
headquarters in New York, which has given 
very striking support and cooperation to this 
movement for the correction of malnutrition, 
as a part of the general program for the health 
of the school children of America; to the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund of Chicago, 
and to the Bureau of Educational Experiments 
in New York, as types of volunteer organiza- 
tions necessary to insure these standards of 
health examination and health care. 
Magnificent provisions have been made for 
the health care of our soldiers in war. Shall 
not the children, drafted by compulsory educa- 
assured of as skillful 
and satisfactory care as the soldiers in camp 
and trench? If health and physical efficiency 
are so important for the country as a whole, 
all of the necessary forces, both governmental 
and voluntary, must be marshaled for the task 
of protecting and developing the physical fit- 


tion into our schools, be 


ness of the young. 
training must, in a manner consonant with the 
spirit and methods of democracy, be interpreted 
and applied in the universal, compulsory health 
and physical care and training of all the chil- 
dren of the nation. 

Physicians, surgeons, nurses, hospitals, dental 
and general clinies, and health centers of req 
uisite type must be available to meet the 
needs of the defective children in the schools. 

Qualifications of School Health Officials. 

Health officers who supervise this program 
must have special and thoro training in moder 
educational principles and practice, in addition 
to medical education and experience, to qualify 
them for their work. Teachers and other schoo 
officials require adequate health 
principles and methods to enable them to & 
operate most The curricula of 
training in all normal schools and in othe 
institutions for the preparation of teacher 
must be broadened and modified to include the 
essential instruction in school health work be 
fore the structure of national education can be 
recognized as giving evidence of rational whole 


training in 


successfully. 


(Concluded on Page 109) 


The principle of universal 
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THE EDUCATION OF PARENTS 


entire school today 


Our is deeply 
saturated with a philosophy. In planning voca 


system 


tional courses, in making academic studies re- 
flect real problems, in stripping abstract sub 
jects otf non-essentials, in injecting the labora 
tory method of 


teaching into pedagogy, the 


. school is acting upon the theory, consciously or 


unconsciously, that the philosphy of efficiency 
than the philosopny of culture. 11 
tacitly urges that the true philosophy of lite 1s 
to think scientifically, to reason accurately, to 
function definitely and quickly, and to act effi- 
ciently. lt is beginning to leave ethics to the 
Church, and aesthetics to the recital and the 
drama. ‘This is the Prussian idea of education. 
We are still under its spell. 

What are the parents doing about this‘ 
Where does the home come in? It doesn’t come 
in 


is wiser 


We are drifting gradually toward socialism 
in our national life, and the schools are reflect 
ing the tide. Complex administrative systems 
with superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
critic and helping teachers, gymnasiums and 
auditoriums, athletics, clubs, 
orchestras, debating and literary societies, stu- 
dent government, 


dramatics, glee 


kindergartens, domestic 
science and manual training, vocational guid 
ance, lecture courses, medical inspection, lunch 
rooms, compulsory attendance, school libraries, 
classes for retarded pupils, ete., 
the tax-payer’s pockets! 
doing about it? Paying for it willingly. 

Because they don’t want to be bothered 
the bringing up of their own children. 

philosophy is to “Let George do it.” Fathers 
are engrossed with the club, the 
politics; mothers with suffrage, the club, and 
society. Neither today care or are able to di- 
rect the education of their offspring. 
ents are less able to; 


and all out of 
What are the parents 
Why ? 
with 
Their 


business, 


Poor par 
parents of moderate means 
and with a fair amount of conscience are going 
with the stream. All 
lethargy, indifference, and ignorance. 

In addition to the activities of the schools we 
have young peoples’ societies in the churches, 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., and the 
Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls, and other 
organizations to supplement the work of the 
school and to take the place of the home in 
fluence. 


about is connivance, 


The church society fosters the religious 
impulse, the other organizations take care of 
personal efficiency and social service. 
is nothing left for the home. It is dull, jejune, 
superfluous. It is not “organized.” Why have 
we permitted these things to supplant the home? 
Is it because life has grown too complex, that 
we have come to believe that nothing can be 
done any longer as individuals; that individual 
achievement is the Have we 
come to the point where education and achieve 
ment cannot exist 


There 


lost in mass ¢ 


unless “organized” and in 
this business of “going to school” we must per- 
foree turn over to the schools and outside or 
ganizations entire all processes of education ? 
Whatever the cause, there is need of a re 
vival of the parental influence, the parental au- 
thority, the parental interest, and the parental 
slipper. Parents must create a_ distinct 
Philosphy of life and stand squarely upon it. 
The home must abandon its laissez faire policy 
and reinstate a philosophy of work. It must 
stiffen its parental backbone in moral obliga- 
tions, cultivate a renewed interest 
tent of childhood. Nurses and servants must 
be discharged and fathers and mothers spend 
more time with their children. Parents must 
become educated. Schools must no longer be 


in the con- 
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looked upon as a general dumping ground. 
What it Mrs. brown must tind someone else 


to make a tourth at bridge, or if Jones must 
call during ottice hours about that deal, instead 
ot at the club at night. Some of the theatres, 
cabarets, recitals, and social functions must be 
cut out and parents stay at home. ‘hey must 
resort to any device to bring about many “suc- 
cessful calamities.” All these things are quite 
inunaterial to the business of bringing up of 
children and not halt so much tun. 

Children today nothing but miniature 
grown-ups. ‘They are as wise as their fathers 
in worldly affairs, and as vain and as shallow 
as their mothers in affairs. ‘They are 
bored with pleasures that were rare treats to 
their grandparents, if not entirely unknown to 
them. ‘The questionable sex novel, the cabaret, 
the dancing class, and the exotic and artificial 
movie interest them more than the pursuit of 
knowledge, self-cultivation, and refinement ot 
manners. If any parents happen timorously to 
dare to control the social energies of their chil- 
dren outside of hours, they are told 
“where to get off.”. If they try to keep in touch 
with their school life by visiting the school or 
inquiring into the content or method of teach- 
ing the work, they dubbed prudes, old 
fogies, and meddlers. There is no longer any 
respect for parental 
parental authority. 


are 


social 


school 


are 


intelligence or mere 
The conversation of youth 
is smart, flip, and trivial. Their manners are 
uncouth and blatant, and their moral standards 
sadly warped. 

All of this is wholly bad and unnecessary, 
decidedly in need of reform. This 
drift of parents must be stemmed. 


ceaseless 
This ineli- 
nation to dump onto the schools every subject 
from the “3r’s” to the must 
be checked. Moreover, parents, not content 
with the dumping, berate the schools if they 
do not produce in their children the qualities 
they are unable to secure. 


social amenities, 


They ask the schools 
to keep them sufliciently occupied so that they 
will not frequent the movies or run the streets, 
and yet are unable to keep them occupied at 
home in the tasks assigned by the schools; in 
addition, they often condemn the schools for 
assigning home study, offer free advice on the 
fitness of teachers, methods of instruction, re- 
fuse to accord to the teacher that professional 
status they readily grant to the lawyer and 
physician, and oppose all improvements in edu- 
cational equipment if it means an increased tax 
rate. 

This is a day of educational experiment. Why 
not establish a fond parents, and 
such a course as “The 
Function of the Family Lamp,” parents might 
be trained in the art of making the family 
cabaret as attractive as the public ones, in ex- 


school for 


irate tax payers! In 


periencing the pleasures of securing strict and 
prompt obedience, family courtesy, respect for 
uperiors and old cordial 
toward equals, and in exercising commonsense. 
In the course on “How to be Useful Tho Per- 
its,” 


ore youngsters to keep occupied, pleased and 


unselfishness 


ag’ 
age, 


they might be given classes of forty or 


progressive for the space of an hour or more. 
They might be fed on school lunches, given the 
rt of dental and medical inspection furnished 
by the schools. It should include instruction in 
school law, with a major in compulsory attend- 
ance rules. The results of their studies might 
be measured by some of the new efficiency tests 
now being applied to the schools, and they 
might be promoted on the basis of the scheme 
in operation in most city systems. 
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In the course on “What is a Bonehead?” par- 
ents might learn the sad truth that when Sam 
repeatedly plays truant, cheats in class, is re- 
peatedly up before the principal for bad be- 
havior, absolutely refuses to do his home work; 
or when Mary is reported by her teacher as 
being unable to comprehend algebra, or writes 
notes during study hour, or copies her themes, 
they are not marked down by a teacher who 
“has it in for them” and favors neighbor 
Brown’s Sam and Mary, but that they are pure, 
unadulterated boneheads and should be taken 
out of school and put to work. They should 
learn that as soon as Sam is put on a delivery 
wagon and Mary behind a counter, the better 
off everybody will be. If pupils need voca- 
tional guidance where, pray, should they first 
learn it? Shall parents leave to the schools the 
precious privilege of first developing a love for 
physical perfection, social charm, economic effi- 
ciency and ethical judgments? 

An entire course could well be given on 
“Spending-money for Children,” and on “The 
lallibility of Teachers.” Under the latter 
much would be learned about nervous endur- 
ance, the gigantic task of educating everybody 
exactly alike, and at the same time securing 
varying degrees of satisfaction in as many par- 
ents. Much might be learned of the profes- 
sional status of the teacher, his claim to the 
right to be human, to wear clothes of the mode, 
to enjoy himself in decent ways, to possess some 
privacy of opinion on political and religious 
subjects, and at the same time to take part in 
the affairs of men without having his views 
and conduct taken with an apologetic shrug as 
for one who associates with immature minds. 

The upshot of this is that we need less dissi- 
pated education of pupils, and more generalized 
education of parents. Either the schools should 
cease trying to educate all the children of all 
the people, when only some of the children of 
some of the people appear to. need it, or else 
the home should step in and help. Parents 
should be roused to a sense of shame, con- 
science, duty, and the fitness of things. Back 
to the home! Reinstate the family lamp, the 
family law, and the family rod! The schools 
are pottering about doing a miscellaneous set 
of things, trying to lure some children into the 
fair field of knowledge, nagging others, pushing 
others, sugarcoating knowledge and discipline 
for others, wrapping it up in bundles and de- 
livering it to the homes of others, coddling 
now, ranting then, helpless, feverish, suffocated 
in the swelter. All the while the parents stand 
outside the circus tent with not enough interest 
even to peep under the flap. 

The call to an aroused parenthood is most 
insistent today, this very hour. The service ot 
America is in the balance. Youth is summoned 
on all sides. The world wants to know what 
democracy means and can do. If it means any- 
thing it means respect for authority and law, 
self-control, individual efficiency, liberty of 
mind and conscience, service for the many; 
high ideals. Our grandparents possessed these 
things; our parents soberly resolved to main- 
tain them; our youth know little of them. And 
these youth will be the nation of tomorrow. 
They will carry on the work of armies and of 
statesmen of the hour. The war has compelled 
the whole world to learn anew the primal things 
of life. We are going back to the fundamentals 
of law and order, of individual and social well- 
being. Youth is looking on and wondering. He 
is watching the behavior of men and women as 

(Concluded on Page 109) 
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teacher, as well as simple methods of examina- 
tion which all capable teachers can easily 
learn. I am referring of coyrse only to the 
routine tests of visiun of all the children, not 
the examination of those found to be defective. 
In the rural schools the general health exami- 
nations can often be done most advantageously 
by the school nurse with the help of the teacher. 

There should be for every child a health as 
well as a scholarship record which accompanies 
him thru his school career. And this, let me 
say, should be a continuation of the record 
started when the child was born, which is 
handed down to the school when the child enters 
school. What has been said about the care of 
children during-the pre-school age will of course 
apply here. This should be a part of the rec- 
ord of the school which the child is attending. 
The following form or blank has been tested 
sufficiently in rural as well as city schools to 
prove its practical value. 

HEALTH RECORD. 


pao hdntas Nationality of Father.........Mother 
abc oa sks Number in family.......Adults...... 
Ciitidren........ Number of birth....... History 
SS Searlet fever...........- 
REEL x cio a's nce ccces Whooping cough....... 
OR 6 be Peeumomia ...........kmfiuensza.........% 
a Pee Date of first examination............... 
paws Eaves I a hoe as & hs 4 a net ba 0-6 a 
—_—_——__—_YEAR- 
| 2 3 4 5 6 7 § 
. Age and year .. 
re 
. rer 
. Revaccina- 
ae 
5. Diseases dur- 
ing year.. .. 
6. Date of ex- 
aminations 
i  ° ae 
8. Weight ..... 
9. Nutrition ... 
0. Anemia 
1. Enlarged 
glands .. oe 
12. Nervous dis- 
eases ..... iy 
13. Cardiac dis- 
eases ..... 
14. Pulmonary 
diseases... 
15. Skin dis- 


—_ 


16. Orthopedic 
ee 
17. Defect of vis- 
by SS 
18. Defect of 
hearing - 
19. Defect of na- 
sal breath- 
er 
20. Defect of 
palate .... 
21. Defect of 
SOUGR. ...5:. ay 
22. Hernia ..... wt 
23. Hypertrophied 
and dis- 
eased ton- 
“SR 
24. Adenoids ... 
25. Mentality 
26. Conduct .... 
aaa 
28. Proficiency. . 
29. Treatment 
necessary. . Ee a are 

The eyes of children who wear glasses should 
be tested with the glasses, and if found normal 
should be so recorded. The following method 
should be used: 

Hand the Snellen test letters in a good, clear 
light (side light preferred) on a level with the 
head, and so placed that the child does not face 
a strong light. Place the child twenty feet from 
the letters. Cover one eye with a card held 
firmly against the nose, without pressing on the 
covered eye, and have him read aloud, from left 
to right, the smallest letters he can see on the 


ecard. Make a record of the result. 
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Tests of Eyesight. 

Children who have not learned their letters, 
obviously, cannot be given this eyesight test 
until after they have learned them. Pupils who 
cannot read may, however, be tested by a chart 
with pictures of familiar objects designed for 
this purpose. 

Lhere is a number over each line of the test 
letters which shows the distance in feet at 
which these letters should be read by a normal 
eye. From top to bottom the lines on the card 
are numbered, respectively, 50, 40, 30 and 20. 
At a distance of twenty feet, the average nor- 
mal eye should read the letters on the twenty 
foot line, and if this is done correctly, or with 
a mistake of one or two letters, the vision may 
be noted as 20/20 or normal. In this fraction 
the numerator is the distance in feet at which 
the letters are read, and the denominator is the 
number over the smallest line of the letters 
read. If the smallest letters which can be read 
are on the 30 foot line, the vision will be noted 
as 20/30; if the letters on the 40 foot line are 
the smallest that can be read, the record will 
be 20/40. If the letters on the 50 foot line are 
the smallest that can be read, the record will 
be 20/50. 

If the child cannot see the largest letters 
(those on the 50 foot line), have him approach 
slowly until the distance is found from which 
they can be seen. If 5 is the nearest distance 
from which the 50 foot letters can be read, the 
record will be 5/50 (1/10 of normal). 


Test the second eye, the first being covered 
with the card, and note the result as before. 
W.ith, the second eye, have the child read the 
letters from right to left to avoid memorizing. 
To prevent reading from memory, a hole 144 
inches square may be cut in a piece of card- 
board, which may be held against the test let- 
ters so as to show only one.letter at a time, 
and which may be moved about so as to show 
the letters in irregular order. A mistake of 
two letters on the 20 or 30 foot line and of 
one letter on the 40 or 50 foot line may be 
allowed. 

Parents should be notified if: 

(a) Vision in either eye is 20/40 or less; 

(b) Child habitually holds head too near 
book (less than 12 inches) ; 

(ec) Child frequently complains of headache, 
especially in the latter portion of school hours; 

(d) Either eye deviates even temporarily 
from normal position. 

Hearing Tests. 

In testing hearing, if it is possible, one per- 

son should make the examination for an entire 


school in order to insure an even method. The 
person selected should be one possessed of nop. 
mal hearing. 

The examination should be made with the 
whispered voice; the child should repeat what 
he hears, and the distance at which words can 
be heard distinctly should be noted. The two 
ears should be tested separately. The tegt 
should consist of numbers, 1 to 100, and short 
sentences. ‘l'o avoid imitation, it is best that 
but one pupil at a time be allowed in the room, 
Kor very young children a fair idea of the 
hearing may be obtained by picking out the 
backward or inattentive pupils and those that 
seem to watch the teacher’s lips, placing them 
with their backs to the examiner and asking 
them to perform some unusual movement of 
the hand or other act. 

Physical defects should be reported to the 
homes, and all possible efforts should be made 
by teachers, superintendents, school nurses and 
school doctors to persuade the parents to ob- 
tain for the child the care necessary for corree- 
tion of all defects that it is possible to remedy, 
Facilities should be made available for the 
health reconstruction of all the school children. 

It is vitally necessary that the best avail- 
able efforts of official agencies, national, state, 
and local, shall be supplemented and reinforced 
by the cooperation of voluntary service of in- 
dividuals and organizations enlisted for this 
essential form of social service, expressing re- 
sults in the conservation and improvement of 
the nation’s most vital and most neglected 
assets, the health and welfare of the children. 

I would like to pay tribute to such organiza- 
tions as the Child Health Organization, with 
headquarters in New York, which has given 
very striking support and cooperation to this 
movement for the correction of malnutrition, 
as a part of the general program for the health 
of the school children of America; to the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund of Chicago, 
and to the Bureau of Educational Experiments 
in New York, as types of volunteer organiza- 
tions necessary to insure these standards of 
health examination and health care. 

Magnificent provisions have been made for 
the health care of our soldiers in war. Shall 
not the children, drafted by compulsory educa- 
tion into our schools, be assured of as skillful 
and satisfactory care as the soldiers in camp 
and trench? If health and physical efficiency 
are so important for the country as a whole, 
all of the necessary forces, both governmental 
and voluntary, must be marshaled for the task 
of protecting and developing the physical fit- 
ness of the young. The principle of universal 
training must, in a manner consonant with the 
spirit and methods of democracy, be interpreted 
and applied in the universal, compulsory health 
and physical care and training of all the chil- 
dren of the nation. 

Physicians, surgeons, nurses, hospitals, dental 
and general clinics, and health centers of req 
uisite type must be available to meet the 
needs of the defective children in the schools. 

Qualifications of School Health Officials. 

Health officers who supervise this program 
must have special and thoro training in modern 
educational principles and practice, in addition 
to medical education and experience, to qualify 
them for their work. Teachers and other school 
officials require adequate training in health 
principles and methods to enable them to & 
operate most successfully. The curricula of 
training in all normal schools and in othe 
institutions for the preparation of teachers 
must be broadened and modified to include the 
essential instruction in school health work be 
fore the structure of national education can be 
recognized as giving evidence of rational whole 


(Concluded on Page 109) 
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THE EDUCATION OF PARENTS 


Our entire school today is deeply 
saturated with a philosophy. in planning voca 
tional courses, in making academic studies re- 
flect real problems, in stripping abstract sub 
jects of non-essentiais, in injecting the labora- 
tory method of 


system 


teaching into pedagogy, the 


. school is acting upon the theory, consciously or 


unconsciously, that the philosphy of efliciency 
is wiser than the philosopny of cuiture. 411 
tacitly urges that the true philosophy of lite 1s 
to think scientifically, to reason accurately, to 
function definitely and quickly, and to act effi 
ciently. It is beginning to leave ethics to the 
Church, and aesthetics to the recital and the 
drama. ‘This is the Prussian idea of education. 
We are still under its spell. 

What are the parents doing about this‘ 
Where does the home come in? It doesn’t come 
in. 
We are drifting gradually toward socialism 
jn our national life, and the schools are reflect- 
ing the tide. Complex administrative systems 
with superintendents, supervisors, 
critic and helping teachers, gymnasiums and 
auditoriums, athletics, dramatiecs, glee clubs, 
orchestras, debating and literary societies, stu- 
dent government, kindergartens, domestic 
science and manual training, vocational guid- 
ance, lecture courses, medical inspection, lunch 


principals, 


rooms, compulsory attendance, school libraries, 
classes for retarded pupils, etc.,—and all out of 
the tax-payer’s pockets! What are the parents 
doing about it? Paying for it willingly. Why? 
Because they don’t want to be bothered with 
the bringing up of their own children. Their 
philosophy is to “Let George do it.” Fathers 
are engrossed with the club, the 
polities; mothers with suffrage, the club, and 
society. Neither today care or are able to di- 
rect the education of their offspring. Poor par- 
ents are less able to; parents of moderate means 
and with a fair amount of conscience are going 
with the stream. All about is connivance, 
lethargy, indifference, and ignorance. 

In addition to the activities of the schools we 
have young peoples’ societies in the churches, 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., and the 
Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls, and other 
organizations to supplement the work of the 
school and to take the place of the home in 
fluence. 


business, 


The church society fosters the religious 
impulse, the other organizations take care of 
personal efficiency and social service. There 
is nothing left for the home. It is dull, jejune, 
superfluous. It is not “organized.” Why have 
we permitted these things to supplant the home? 
Is it because life has grown too complex, that 
we have come to believe that nothing can be 
done any longer as individuals; that individual 
achievement is lost in the mass? Have we 
come to the point where education and achieve- 
ment cannot exist unless “organized” and in 
this business of “going to school” we must per- 
foree turn over to the schools and outside or 
ganizations entire all processes of education ? 
Whatever the cause, there is need of a re- 
vival of the parental influence, the parental au- 
thority, the parental interest, and the parental 
slipper. Parents must create a_ distinct 
Philosphy of life and stand squarely upon it. 
The home must abandon its laissez faire policy 
and reinstate a philosophy of work. It must 
stiffen its parental backbone in moral obliga- 
tions, cultivate a renewed interest in the con- 
tent of childhood. Nurses and servants must 
be discharged and fathers and mothers spend 
more time with their children. Parents must 
become educated. Schools must no longer be 


Milnor Dorey, Trenton, N. J. 


low J ked 


upon aus a general dumping ground. 
What it Mrs. Brown must tind someone else 


to make a tourth at bridge, or if Jones must 
call during ottice hours about that deal, instead 
ot at the club at night. Some of the theatres, 
cabarets, recitals, and social functions must be 
cut out and parents stay at home. ‘hey must 
resort to any device to bring about many “suc- 
cessful calamities.” All these things are quite 
immaterial to the business of bringing up of 
children and not half so much fun. 

Children today are nothing but miniature 
grown-ups. ‘They are as wise as their fathers 
in worldly affairs, and as vain and as shallow 
as their mothers in social affairs. ‘They are 
bored with pleasures that were rare treats to 
their grandparents, if not entirely unknown to 
them. ‘The questionable sex novel, the cabaret, 
the dancing class, and the exotic and artificial 
movie interest them more than the pursuit of 
knowledge, self-cultivation, and refinement ot 
manners. If any parents happen timorously to 
dare to control the social energies of their chil- 
dren outside of school hours, they are told 
“where to get off.”. If they try to keep in touch 
with their school life by visiting the school or 
inquiring into the content or method of teach- 
ing the work, they dubbed prudes, old 
fogies, and meddlers. There is no longer any 
respect for parental mere 
parental authority. The conversation of youth 
is smart, flip, and trivial. Their manners are 
uncouth and blatant, and their moral standards 
sadly warped. 


are 


intelligence or 


All of this is wholly bad and unnecessary, 
decidedly in need of reform. This ceaseless 
drift of parents must be stemmed. This ineli- 
nation to dump onto the schools every subject 
from the “3r’s” to the 
be checked. Moreover, parents, not content 
with the dumping, berate the schools if they 
do not produce in their children the qualities 
they are unable to secure. They ask the schools 
to keep them sufficiently occupied so that they 
will not frequent the movies or run the streets, 
and yet are unable to keep them occupied at 
home in the tasks assigned by the schools; in 
addition, they often condemn the schools for 
assigning home study, offer free advice on the 
teachers, methods of instruction, re- 
fuse to accord to the teacher that professional 
status they readily grant to the lawyer and 
physician, and oppose all improvements in edu- 
cational equipment if it means an increased tax 
rate. 

This is a day of educational experiment. Why 
not establish a 
irate tax 


social amenities, must 


fitness ot 


school for fond parents, and 
such a course as “The 
Function of the Family Lamp,” parents might 
be trained in the art of making the family 
cabaret as attractive as the public ones, in ex- 
periencing the pleasures of securing strict and 
prompt obedience, family courtesy, respect for 
superiors and old cordial unselfishness 
toward equals, and in exercising commonsense. 

In the course on “How to be Useful Tho Per- 
vits,” they might be given classes of forty or 

ore youngsters to keep occupied, pleased and 


payers! In 


¢ ry 
age, 


progressive for the space of an hour or more. 
They might be fed on school lunches, given the 
sort of dental and medical inspection furnished 
by the schools. It should include instruction in 
school law, with a major in compulsory attend- 
anee rules. The results of their studies might 
be measured by some of the new efficiency tests 
now being applied to the schools, and they 
might be promoted on the basis of the scheme 
in operation in most city systems. 
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In the course on “What is a Bonehead?”’ par- 
ents might learn the sad truth that when Sam 
repeatedly plays truant, cheats in class, is re- 
peatedly up before the principal for bad be- 
havior, absolutely refuses to do his home work; 
or when Mary is reported by her teacher as 
being unable to comprehend algebra, or writes 
notes during study hour, or copies her themes, 
they are not marked down by a teacher who 
“has it in for them” and favors neighbor 
Brown’s Sam and Mary, but that they are pure, 
unadulterated boneheads and should be taken 
out of school and put to work. They should 
learn that as soon as Sam is put on a delivery 
wagon and Mary behind a counter, the better 
off everybody will be. If pupils need voca- 
tional guidance where, pray, should they first 
learn it? Shall parents leave to the schools the 
precious privilege of first developing a love for 
physical perfection, social charm, economic effi- 
ciency and ethical judgments? 

An entire course could well be given on 
“Spending-money for Children,” and on “The 
lallibility of ‘Teachers.” Under the latter 
much would be learned about nervous endur- 
ance, the gigantic task of educating everybody 
exactly alike, and at the same time securing 
varying degrees of satisfaction in as many par- 
ents. Much might be learned of the profes- 
sional status of the teacher, his claim to the 
right to be human, to wear clothes of the mode, 
to enjoy himself in decent ways, to possess some 
privacy of opinion on political and religious 
subjects, and at the same time to take part in 
the affairs of men without having his views 
and conduct taken with an apologetic shrug as 
for one who associates with immature minds. 

The upshot of this is that we need less dissi- 
pated education of pupils, and more generalized 
education of parents. Either the schools should 
cease trying to educate all the children of all 
the people, when only some of the children of 
some of the people appear to need it, or else 
the home should step in and help. Parents 
should be roused to a sense of shame, con- 
science, duty, and the fitness of things. Back 
to the home! Reinstate the family lamp, the 
family law, and the family rod! The schools 
are pottering about doing a miscellaneous set 
of things, trying to lure some children into the 
fair field of knowledge, nagging others, pushing 
others, sugarcoating knowledge and discipline 
for others, wrapping it up in bundles and de- 
livering it to the homes of others, coddling 
now, ranting then, helpless, feverish, suffocated 
in the swelter. All the while the parents stand 
outside the circus tent with not enough interest 
even to peep under the flap. 

The call to an aroused parenthood is most 
insistent today, this very hour. The service ot 
America is in the balance. Youth is summoned 
on all sides. The world wants to know what 
democracy means and can do. If it means any- 
thing it means respect for authority and law, 
self-control, individual efficiency, liberty of 
mind and conscience, service for the many; 
high ideals. Our grandparents possessed these 
things; our parents soberly resolved to main- 
tain them; our youth know little of them. And 
these youth will be the nation of tomorrow. 
They will carry on the work of armies and of 
statesmen of the hour. The war has compelled 
the whole world to learn anew the primal things 
of life. We are going back to the fundamentals 
of law and order, of individual and social well- 
being. Youth is looking on and wondering. He 
is watching the behavior of men and women as 
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The 
heartedly interested in their work. 
operate cordially with each other and with the 
superintendent. 
initiative. 
system because of dissatisfaction with working 
conditions or salaries. 


teachers in Winnetka are whole- 


They co- 


They work hard on their own 
And last June no teachers left the 


This situation is largely 
due to the fact that the teachers know them- 
selves to be active participants in the control 
of the school 

The democratization of the Winnetka Schools 
falls under four heads: 

1. Pupil self government. 

2. Freedom of 


system. 


teachers as to method and 

program. 

text 

books, and in formulating the course of study. 
4. Committee of teachers to assist in details 

of salary schedule. 


3. Teacher participation in selecting 


i—Pupil Self-Government. 

Student participation in the affairs of col- 
leges and high schools has, of course, demon- 
strated its value repeatedly. 
ment, even in a limited form, 
lower-grade schools. 

The Skokie School in Winnetka, which is a 
6-grade building under the principalship of 
Miss Glenna Griffith, has done some successful 


But self-govern 


s not usual in 


work in pupil-government. It is a strictly 
commission form of government, the pupils 


delegating all their powers to a rather large 
number of committees. There is a committee 
for the eare of the grounds, another for the 
care of the toilets, another for programs for 
the daily assembly, an athletic committee, a 
rules committee, a plants committee, a commit 
tee, in short, for almost every phase of school 
management. These committees, of 
have nothing to do with such strictly profes- 
sional matters as the assigning of lessons or 
organization of the curriculum. But in caring 
for the building and grounds, and organizing 
pupil activities they are active and effective. 
Each committee advisor who 
meets with it, but who subordinates herself as 


far as possible. 


course, 


has a teacher 
By dividing the committees 
among all the teachers in the school, no one 
teacher has an undue burden of 
work. 

Every pupil in the school serves on some 


committee 


committee and therefore has a fixed responsi 
bility for some portion of the school manage- 
ment. 
weeks. 
are given an opportunity to change committees. 


The term of office on a committee is ten 
Four times a year consequently, pupils 


Members of the athletic and junior welfare 
committees from room. 
Members of other committees volunteer for the 


are elected—two each 


committee on which they wish to serve—also 
two from each The children from ‘the 
first, second, and third grades serve on junior 
committees, those from fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades on senior committees. 


room. 


rather 
pupils and to the 


The mechanics of the system are 
value to 


school itself is considerable. 


simple, and the 


An Illustration. 
The other day | happened in to the Skokie 
School during the daily 
The assembly that day was given over to a busi 


20-minute assembly. 


(The day before it had been ecur- 
the next day it was to be jokes 


ness meeting. 
rent events; 
and riddles, according to the program commit 
tee). The chairman was a nine-year-old fourth 
gerade youngster, who called on speakers, put 
motions, and carried on the business in better 
parliamentary form than many adult organiza 
tions. She was free from self- 
altho were two visitors 
from out of town, several mothers and the su 
perintendent of schools in addition to the teach 


ers and three hundred pupils before her. 


entirely 


consciousness, there 


After having the secretary read the minutes 
of the last meeting, and calling for two or three 
committee reports, the chairman asked for a re- 
port of the grounds committee. A fifth grade 
boy rose, stated that he was chairman of the 
grounds committee and had nothing to report. 
The principal of the school then stood, was 
recognized by the chair as seriously as if no 
discrepancy in age and position existed, and re- 
marked surprised that the 
grounds committee had no report to make; that 
she had noticed papers around the entrance of 


that she was not 


and that she would 
like to have the full committee take the plat 
form. 


the school for several days; 
They lined up—seven or eight boys and 
Kach 
was asked what his duty was on. that commit- 
tee. Two said no duties had been assigned to 
them. ‘Two others were somewhat hazy as to 
their exact duties. 
the remainder 


girls ranging from fourth to sixth grade. 


One confessed negligence ; 
reported their parts of the 
grounds well cared for. 

The chairman of the committee then stated 
very clearly that he thought he should be “fired” 
since he had neglected his duties, but that if 
the school wished to give him another chance 
he thought he could make good. 

A pupil in the assembly got the floor and 
moved that the whole committee be put on 
trial, and if by the next week they hadn’t done 
their work 
appointed in 


committee should be 
Atter this 
moved an amend- 
“The committee can’t do their work if 
the chairman doesn’t 


well, a new 


their place. motion 
was seconded, another child 
ment. 
jobs,” he 
“If they don’t make good this week, we 


assign them 
said. 
ought to get a new chairman, and then if the 
next week the committee doesn’t do its work, 
we ought to fire the whole bunch of ’em.” The 
amendment was seconded and carried, and the 
grounds committee filed off the platform to their 
seats. 

There being no further business, the meeting 
adjourned and on signal from the chairman a 


quick march was played on the piano and the 
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Four minutes 
child was at work in his room. 
the school grounds were 


assembly cmiptied. later every 
Needless to say, 
immaculate for the 
next few weeks. 
2—Freedom of Teachers. 

The other day a principal from a near-by 
city astounded me by saying that in the system 
where he was, the superintendent and 


super- 
visors dictated the exact program for every 
classroom, the exact page in a text, selected 


without aid from the teachers, where all pupils 
of a given grade should be at a certain moment, 
I had heard the story of the French minister of 
education who said to a visitor that it being 
twelve minutes past ten every boy of a certain 
grade thruout France was reading page 67 of 
a certain Latin book. But I had not realized 
that in democratic America such things could 


be. Then | 


once by the 


remembered being “called down” 
when I was a 


arithmetic 


superintendent 


teacher because my class was 25 
pages ahead of the place indicated for that 
date in the course of study. The stultification 
of the teacher under such “supervision” is too 
obvious to require comment. Ile 
mere automaton. 

We avoid this 


adhering to the 


becomes a 


difficulty in Winnetka by 
that uniformity 
should only apply to minimum standards. This 


principle 


allows entire flexibility in going beyond these 
standards and leaves room for the teacher to 
exercise initiative and originality in the attain- 
ing of them. Methods of teaching are not 
dictated from above, and each teacher with due 
regard to supervisors’ programs, arranges the 
times allotted to different subjects in her own 
room, 

Flexibility of method is made possible by a 
course of study stated in terms of definite mini- 
mal standards of achievement, for which there 
are standard tests. Each teacher is responsible 
for bringing pupils up to these standards. They 
may be, and usually are, brought much beyond. 
3ut with a definite responsibility placed on the 
teachers and a definite of determining 
whether or not she has lived up to this respon- 
sibility, freedom as to the method of reaching 
it, and as to the amount of time to be given 
each day. can be left to the teacher. 

No Abuse Found. 

An inexperienced teacher may need sugges, 
tions, and certainly needs to compare the’ 
progress of her pupils with those of more ex- 
perienced teachers. But this is quite different 
from dictation of method and program. 


way 


So far we have had no experience in Wir 
netka with teachers who have fallen down as a 
result of this Last year one first 
grade teacher who was young and had not had 


freedom. 


first grade experience, was unnecessarily slow im 
bringing her pupils up to the minimal stand 
ards, but she got them there before the year 
was out, and this year is one of our strongest 
primary teachers. 
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It may seem at first as if we were allowing 
the teacher to get her experience at the expense 
of the youngster. The answer is that children 
are so much better off under teachers with ini 
tiative and enthusiasm than under automatons 
that they can afford to risk an occasionally in 
judicious arrangement of time. 

Even if the superintendent knew just 
much time should be allotted pupil in 
every subject and exactly the best method of 
teaching each subject, his system would lose 
instead of gain by the imposition of these fixed 
regulations. 
thing about time allotments and methods. Our 
science of education is so much in its infancy 


how 
every 


But of course we do not know any- 


that we can base no absolute conclusions on it. 
It is suggestive, and it is good for our teachers 
But the 
more we know about education scientifically the 
less we feel like taking a dogmatic stand. 
Teachers differ, pupils differ, theories differ. Of 
One is that 
a teacher with her heart in her work, and with 
the enthusiasm begotten of freedom and respon 


to avail themselves of its suggestions. 


only a few things can we be sure. 


sibility, can get better results from her pupils 
than teacher merely the mouth 
piece of her superiors, with her eye on the clock 


any who is 


so as not to violate the program. 


3—Selecting Textbooks and Planning the 
Course of Study. 


The movement toward asking teachers to 
participate in the selection of textbooks and the 
organization of the course of study, is a well 
defined one. Our plan in Winnetka does not 
differ materially from the plans of many up-to 
date systems. 

Sample textbooks and supplementary readers 
are submitted to the teachers, or the teachers 
may suggest books which they have seen else 
where. All teachers concerned with the adop 
tion of a text 
texts before 


and diseuss the 


an adoption is made. 


are consulted, 
kor supp" 
mentary reading books, even more freedom is 


allowed. Any book desired by a teacher, if ap 
the superintendent, may be bought 
if finances permit. The library 
therefore differs materially that in the 
others. This is good in that it makes exchange 
of books among class rooms possible, thereby 
greatly the 


books, without increasing expense. 


proved by 
in each room 
from 


increasing variety of available 
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Our course of 


study is made out in grade 


meetings. <All teachers of one grade meet with 


the superintendent or one of the supervisors, 
the 
formulating of the minimal standards that can 
be achieved. At first we had to depend entirely 
on the united judgment of the teachers in de- 
termining how much should be included in each 
grade’s work. 


and each contributes her experience to 


But we now are accumulating 
enough data from our standard tests of achieve 


ment to line be 


be able to draw the division 
tween grades more scientifically. 

If the standards the superin- 
tendent, the teachers could lay the blame upon 
him for the failure of a pupil to reach them. 
But when the teachers have themselves worked 
out these standards their effort is to prove their 
judgment right and to bring all pupils up to 
the standards they have set. 

One might fear that the teachers would 
to make the standards too easy. But experi 
ence has shown that they do not. They feel 
their responsibility and live up to it honestly. 


were set by 


try 


4—Salary Committee. 

The radical bit of democratization in 
our schools was the permitting of the teachers 
to elect a committee to work with the superin 
tendent on salary schedules. 

When the first met (last May) 
the whole financial situation of the schools was 
laid before them. 


most 


committee 


They needed a good deal of 


education in regard to taxes, the limitations 
imposed by law, and the working of a budget. 
But the education did them good, and when 


they made a recommendation the board of edu 
eation acted in accordance with it. 

This year the question of some minor revi 
sions of the salary schedule came up. The com 
mittee met with the superintendent, discussed 
the revision, went back and talked it over with 
the other teachers, and reported back that the 
teachers wanted several changes made in the 


schedule. These changes were not practical. It 


was easy for the committee to see their im 
practicability, but they said the teachers as a 
whole did not. 

It was evident that the teaching corps as a 


whole needed to have all the facts put before 
them so that they would not ask the impossible 
of their committee. 


A general teachers’ 


ing was therefore called. 


meet 
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At this meeting the superintendent. used a 
balopticon and threw on the sereen diagrams 
and statistics. He showed just where the money 
for the came from, how the amount 
that could be levied in taxes was limited by 
law in Illinois, how far the school system had 


schools 


gone in debt to give the teachers their present 
salaries, what the interest charges on this debt 
amounted to, and why any general increase 
would be an impossibility until the state legis- 
lature either appropriated more money for the 
state distributable fund or permitted the school 
boards to levy higher taxes. 

He then showed how Winnetka 
had risen during the past years, how 
closely they approached the rise in the cost of 
living, and how, if the salaries stood still while 
the cost of living dropped, the teachers would 
soon be better off than ever before. 

Finally he compared the median salaries of 
Winnetka schools with those shown in a recent 
compilation of city salary reports. This 
showed that Winnetka salaries, while not at the 
top, were decidedly above the average for cities 
of the same size in any group of states. A 
chart of the comparative salaries of Winnetka 
and other North Shore Suburbs of Chicago was 
hen given. This showed Winnetka slightly 


above average right in its own surroundings. 


salaries in 
two 


The result of the meeting was highly satis 
factory. The committee’s recommendation was 
passed by the teachers unanimously, all imprac- 
tical requests ceased, and the good spirit which 
has been characteristic of the Winnetka teach- 
ing force became as manifest as ever. 

Taking the teachers into our confidence on 
finance would not have had such good results 
if the facts had not revealed the good will and 
efforts of the board in the behalf. 
Democracy won’t cover penuriousness or short- 
sightedness on the part of those who administer 
the schools. But it will reveal the reasonable- 
and Board that 
qualities. 

If teachers can be trusted with the education 
of our children, they can surely be trusted to 
exercise a voice in the general management of 
the school system of which they are the most 
important part. The further we have gone 
with the democratization of our schools in 
Winnetka the surer we are that the principle 
is sound. 


teachers’ 


ness fairness of a has those 


WELL-TO-DO TEACHERS 


One summer afternoon, many years ago, three 
country boys, of whom the writer was one, went 
into a great woods to engage in the sport (for 
sport was the motive) of hunting squirrels. 
Shortly after entering the woods the boys met 
up with a neighbor boy, Josh Roberts by name, 
who said, “Boys, I want to 
Sallie is sick, you know, and we 
her some broth.” 


get a 


squirrel. 
want to make 


Sallie was the pretty sister of Josh and most 
popular among we country boys. A mandate 
from the war department would not have in 
spired motive in the boys as those simple words 
of Josh did. Nimrod in 
earnest, and the squirrels we bagged that after- 
noon would have made broth for the patients ot 
Cook County hospital. 


Each boy became a 


But what possible connection can there be be 
tween that long-ago quest for squirrels and the 
subject of this article, Well-To-Do Teachers? 
The answer is to be found in the word, motive. 

As never before in the history of teaching, 
heed is being given to the salary interests of 
teachers. I should like to be able to state the 


ease more broadly and strongly by saying, to 


E. E. Dodd, Springfield, Mo. 


the pe rmanent material welfare of teachers, but 
present circumstances do not warrant so broad 
or strong a statement. 

In the recent literature bearing upon teach 
ers’ salaries, including the reasons why they 
should be granted, almost nothing has been said 
upon what I regard as the motive of paramount 
importance; namely, this permanent 
welfare of the teacher. 


material 


But just what does this mean / There is 
much significance in the 
homely expression, “Mr. X. 
to-do citizens,” 


somewhat common, 
is one of our well- 
and how tine it would be if we 
could truthfully say, referring to any represen- 
tative, experienced teacher, “Mr. T. or Miss T. 
is one of our well-to-do citizens.” Well-to-do 
means having prospered in a material way; hav- 
ing laid aside something for the rainy day; hav- 
ing protection against the exigencies of age and 
the unexpected turn of fortune’s wheel. Well- 
to-do means confidence, security, stability, re- 
sponsibility and independence. It inspires re 
spect, it suggests ability to provide, to help, to 
meet emergencies. 

Applied to the teacher's well-to-do 


case, 


ineans adequate salary, the inclination and 
ability to accumulate, the knowledge and prac- 
tice of safe, profitable investment. True enough, 
this all has a material sound. It does not 
smack of what we know as professional spirit, 
but it is just what teachers most need to 
ponder when the question of teachers’ salaries 
is before them. 

But, you say. “One thing at a time. Better 
get the adequate salary before you administer 
it; ‘better catch your hare before you cook it. ” 
What I mean to say is, that the motive for 
catching the hare, like the long-ago motive for 
hunting squirrels, will play no small part in de- 
termining the result. 


Permanent Material Welfare. 
No one will question the urgency of present 
day living demands, or thé part 


the teachers’ 
salary must take in meeting them. 


But to pro- 
ceed on the theory that the teacher’s salary is 
adequate when it enables him mggely to live 
from one pay day to the next, or on the theory 
that the teacher has then met all obligations to 
himself, is to proceed in purposeless fashion in 
a matter of profound concern to the teacher. 
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! which will meet the immediate temporal needs of is true of carpentry or cookery. A like applica- Vestment; and to be able to discern these per he 
the teacher, is to discount the occupation of tion on the teacher’s part to the study and prac- iS an equipment which every teacher should ~ 
i teaching and place the training of the young in tice of the art of saving and investment will P0Ssess. syst 
i the hands of those who, by virtue of such 4 bring a like result, a working knowledge in this The present tendency, as we all know, ig to dele 
Hi system, cannot develop the personal qualities important field. live too much in the short span which compre- - 
li which are essential to leadership of the young. The present time, with its attractive invest- hends the present and immediate future. The - 
li To premise such a system denies to the teacher ment opportunities, well illustrates the ad- training of teachers should give them a per- He 
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the well-to-do citizen. api ; men and women, better teachers and leaders of drift 
This means two things: (1) a salary that Ambition to Become Well-to-do. the young, more independent jell aie a keep 
will admit of reasonable saving; and (2) the The ambition to become a well-to-do citizen self-reliant factors in both the eckeal ood a doin 
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coupled with the ability to invest wisely. vantage of having money or property which the The subject of this article, the well-to-d a | 
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have?” In other words, “How much did I save possession of material things is a natural, wise saving and profitable teventenenit, It i me 
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highest commercial and other value. with his wife and his son, John J.; and his high school graduate in the office of the super- and 
Knowledge of Investments. countenance and his wife’s countenance and the intendent of schools, paying her twelve dollars liabi 
The importance of a working knowledge of countenance of his son, John J., were as bright 4 week. The girl whom John found occupying Neve 
investment is exemplified in the personnel of °° the shiny new Ford touring car in which that place was a rapid and faithful worker but aie 
the patrons of the postal savings, the savings they came. The Ford ran smoothly and John’s one who required some careful supervision. She ii 
bank and other forms of investment. The un- work started off smoothly and the people of our was always finishing a task and requiring de It 
Seteeed forclaner chocecs the postal savings community passed the word around that the tailed explanations about how to begin the next fenat 
with its two per cent interest return. He is "e€W superintendent of schools was a ‘hummer.’ one. At 
not sufficiently informed as to the safety of the By that I suppose they meant that he took up “After a time the superintendent felt (as he head 
savings bank to trust his money to that institu- his load as the engine in his car took up its’ reported at the board meeting) that it was ing 1 
tion with its four per cent interest return. The load, with all cylinders firing and with a steady more of a bother to him to get his clerk to do that 
one who is a grade higher in investment confi- purring sound that betokens much power. As _ the routine work than it was for him to do it tor a 
dently trusts his money to the savings bank. ® school board member, I was hoping for his himself. He said that there wasn’t a thing <aing 
Sut the one who is well versed in investment success: He was such a genial fellow that he the girl did but what he could do quicker and ‘ine . 
opportunities passes on to a richer field where made friends readily. Everywhere he went he better. Her questions and her inaccuracies was | 
the interest return is materially higher. inspired confidence. made him nervous. He was willing to dispense daa 
Each one recognizes his limitations or capa- “John soon established a reputation for being With her services altogether and save the town He 
bility in judging as to safety first and interest close in a deal. I know that he had worked $450 a year. That sum of money looked good Tho 
return. The foreigner finds his money safe with hard for his education and had formed the ‘ some of the members of the board towards seal 
|) the government at two per cent; the money of habit of pinching pennies. First off, he drove meeting our increased school expenses and the grow: 
A) the next in order is safe with the savings bank a sharp bargain with a salesman for the year’s clerk was dispensed with. I voted against it. I usual 
| at four per cent; the money of the third is safe supply of paper and saved the town $50. The felt that it was better business to pay a clerk too, 1 
i in note or bond which draws seven per cent. paper did not arrive until two weeks after school for doing a clerk’s work than to have the st probl 
i i In this connection, two questions can properly opened in the fall and the teachers were put perintendent do it. It seemed to me that from] 9 9 
aul be applied to teachers: to no end of inconvenience. The superin- the time John took over the clerk’s duties, he In 
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ceased to be a “hummer and became a 


‘chugger. vs ; 
“But he worked hard. The first year he was 


_with us he strengthened his grip on the com- 


He had a pleasing tenor voice and ob- 
He or- 
He pumped a 
hyperdermic into the fast-dying parent-teachers 
association and it revived. He started a public 
entertainment course. He lighted up the school- 


munity. 
tained a place in the church choir. 
ganized a community chorus. 


house and drew the crowd away from the village 


drug store. 

“But the details of running off these things 
together with the details of managing the school 
system deluged him. He just couldn’t seem to 
delegate tasks. He had the misfortune of being 
able to do things too well himself. He couldn’t 
stand back and see other people bungle them. 
He worked at his clerk’s job evenings when he 
wasn’t busy with the other things. But the job 
got ahead of him. He had to give up his place 
in the choir because he needed the time on the 
books. 


and those were his busiest evenings. 


The rehearsals came on Friday nights 
He gave 
up his leadership of the chorus and it dis- 
banded. The hyperdermic effect on the parent- 
teachers association passed off. The bill for 
lighting the schoolhouse became less. the crowd 
drifted back to the drug store, and the saloon 
keepers took courage. And John worked hard 
doing the work of a $12 a week clerk. 

“John H. prided himself on his robust health. 
He tried to take good care of himself. He felt 
that when he was ready to step into a larger 
superintendency, the responsibilities 
would tax his strength to the utmost. 


AN UNDEVELO 
Blanche B. McFarland, Principal 


The longer I teach the more I am convinced 
that the office of janitor is one of the very im- 
portant ones in a school system, and I am won- 
dering why we go on from year to year over- 
looking the potentialities of this office as we do, 
thus failing to avail ourselves of the benefit 
that the opposite course would bring us. 

Striking contrast often what 
otherwise might make little or no impression. 
That, at least, is the way I came to realize the 
difference between the janitor who is merely the 


greater 


brings to us 


man who cleans up the building and keeps the 
furnace going and the janitor who becomes a 
real force in the working out of school prob- 
lems. 


My first teaching years were spent in the 
South. We had negro janitors. If they kept 


the building reasonably clean and comfortable 
and did the odd jobs with a fair degree of re- 
liability we ourselves fortunate. 
Never once did our concept of a janitor include 
more than these mere physical needs and serv- 
ices. 


considered 


It was a revelation to me when I came in 
touch with a different type. 

At one school, as a very busy principal, with 
head and hands full and many things demand- 
ing my attention and my time, it so happened 
that it was my good fortune to find in the jani- 
tor a surprisingly strong and helpful ally. He 
was a man of some education, with a quiet man- 
ner not lacking in either force or refinement. TI 
was not long in becoming aware of the influ- 
ence he was establishing over the boys. 

He was the only man about the building. 
Tho an 
grades, number of 
grown boys, really young men, 


elementary school, in the first six 


there were a large, over 
as well as the 
usual admixture of younger boys. That year, 
too, we had an unusual number of “bad” boys— 
problems. There were ways in which it wasn’t 
80 easy to reach them. 


In the classroom and on the playground su- 
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bad. That Ford which had 


born him to town so smoothly developed enginal 
toxemia. He hadn’t 


Instead of the steady purr, it gave a 


“THis car went 


given it the care it de- 


Servet 1. 


. . > 
chug, chug, then there was a brief pause, then 


a chug, chug, again. It hadn’t been painted 
and the body looked rusty. He wasn’t proud 
of it. He took the long way home and went 
thru the back streets. But he didn’t have the 
money with which to purchase a new car. He 
sold it and decided to walk to his schools in- 
stead. He felt that by so doing he was safe- 
guarding his health. He felt that he was sav- 
ing the town the $150 a year which they al- 
lowed him for his car on a mileage basis. 

“T dropped in to see him the other day just 
after he had returned from one of his walks to 
a rural school. His shoes were covered with 
dust and his collar was wilted. When I entered 
the office, he was engaged in copying marks on 
to some record cards. 

“T am afraid that he is losing his health. Sev- 
eral have remarked on it. They say that it is 
He says himself that he 
ean’t seem to eatch up with his work and it 


because he worries. 


bothers him. But he works hard. Still, no 
man can do three mens’ work, his own, his 


elerk’s and his Ford’s. John H. is no longer 


a ‘hummer, He is a confirmed ‘chugger.” He 
goes chugging along, chugging along, losing 


power every day. Once in a while by exerting 
almost superhuman effort he tries to lift him- 
self out of the deep rut in which detail has 
placed him. Yet it is only a question of time 
when he will be forced to give up his position 
and take an easier job.” 


PED RESOURCE 


, Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


pervision by a teacher are two very different 


things. No matter how competent the play- 
ground teacher there are often things she 


doesn’t see or know. Various things which lead 
to fixed bad habits may never come within her 


ken. Obviously what is not known cannot be 
corrected. 
It was in just such things as these that I 


found our janitor invaluable. 
him “my boys.” 


The boys were to 
He mingled freely with them, 
and he had an easy yet fatherly and authorita- 
tive way with them that carried. 

He it was who helped me to put down pro- 
fanity and bad language. He helped shape the 
policy of the playground and create an attitude 
of neatness about the building and orderliness 
at the drinking fountains. 

Tt is necessary for most schools to economize, 
but even if this waste is sin—a 
fact that children have to be taught to appre- 
ciate. 


were not so, 


Too often the basements of schools are 
a source of waste even as they are of rowdyism. 
Boys feel that here they are free from the ob- 
servation of teachers, that there is no way to 
“check up.” When I realized the kind of man 
I had as janitor, I asked him to look upon 
things of this kind as 
province. 


a part of his special 
He fully repaid my trust in him. 
The boys soon learned that he would not hesi- 
tate to call their attention to their short-com- 
ings or misdeeds; they knew, too, that if any 
of these things developed to any grave extent he 


would report them to me, and that'I would 
thresh out such misdemeanors or tendencies 
thoroly. 


There were other things in which this jani- 
tor helped me in the administration of affairs. 
Some very good suggestions as to the larger 
problems of the school came to me thru him, 
as well as the help he gave in the way of car- 
ing for details. For instance, when our annual 
statement as to the cost of running the school 
came, I had the janitor come to my office, and 
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we went over the report together, comparing 
various items in the cost of running our build- 
ing with similar costs for the other buildings 
of the system. He was quick to see the need of 
improvement along certain lines, or how one 
thing or another could be used to better ad- 
vantage, and he was persistent in his efforts 
thereafter to carry out these plans. 

Now I know some who read this will be say- 
ing “Oh, he was an exception—you can’t get 
janitors like that every day!” The former 
statement is probably true—but should it be 
true? Isn’t it in our power to make that the 
usual type of janitor, any other kind the ex- 
ception ? 

In most communities there are men who for 
one reason or another are unfitted for the more 
sought-after walks of life who would fit well 
into such a place. If the “job” were made a 
“position,” its occupant not to be just a menial 
but a real, acknowledged factor in the system; 
if he were given certain recognition by the 
principal and the superintendent, called into 
frequent conference and upon occasion into gen- 
eral meetings; if he and his family were assured 
recognition in the various social functions of 
the school; if something of the same care were 
exercised in the employing of a janitor as in 
the employing of a teacher (and why not?); 
and if there were adequate recognition of the 
responsibility and service required, I am of the 
opinion that much of this would obtain and 
the morale of the school be raised accordingly. 


WHAT A SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 
SAYS. 


A school board member at Sterling, Colorado, 
has taken occasion to give expression to an esti- 
mate on the Schoo, Boarp JournaL. The com- 
munication was addressed to another person. 
Here it is: 

“One of the pleasures of Christmas morning 
was the announcement that I would again, for 
the year of 1921, receive the Sconoon Boarp 
JOURNAL. Many thanks to you. 

“T really enjoy the JournaL—at first it was 
read with a conscientious effort to acquaint 
myself with the doings and the “what is what” 
in the educational world. For possessing the 
peculiar conscience I do—I felt I must know 
much more than I did if I were to assume the 
responsibility of School Director. 

In a short time I found that we were being 
led along the accepted paths and were doing 
much the same things, in much the same way, 
that larger and supposedly more progressive 
places were doing. Oftentimes I found we were 
doing them even better. 

I have been so enthusiastic in this that more 
than once I have been accused of being blind to 
defects that do exist. This is not so entirely, I 
do not profess to see all things—but I have an 
abiding faith that in due time all possible im- 
provement will be made. 

One of the real pleasures I have had in read- 
ing the JOURNAL is that so often I find that 
others, braver than I, those who have the 
temerity to get into print, are really thinking 
as I; our opinions are much the same on cer- 
tain subjects. Then I say Amen very fervently. 
Then there comes an article or sometimes many 
that I’m not at all in sympathy with and do not 
in the least agree. But after all it is interesting 
to get another’s viewpoint. 

I do not relish being called a layman. It may 
be all right for the seaman to speak of his land- 
locked brother as a “landlubber” or for a 
preacher, who is expected to do all the talking, 
preaching and leading to speak of his flock as 
“laymen,” both cases in point, intimating that 
one knows nothing of the other’s life and work. 
But should this be true of our schools? 

(Coneluded on Page 109) 
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School Architecture and Administration in Germany 


{Stadtbaurat Perrey (Municipal Building Commissioner), Mannheim, Germany 


In the field of popular education Germany has oT 
always taken a high rank. As early as 1902 its 
percentage of illiterates was reduced to less than 
four-tenths of one per cent. In 1882 the illit- 
erates constituted 1.33 per cent of the total 
population. In the meantime the percentage of 
illiterates in France has remained as high as 4.3 
per cent and in Roumania 89 per cent. 

Here it may be interesting to note the army 
standards of education. Out of 365,000 recruits 
examined in 191% only 147 were unable to read 
or wr.te. This small number of illiterates con 
sisted of young men coming from migratory 
families of actors and circus people who evaded 
the compulsory elucational laws of the country. 
This class, however, is of minor importance in 
the economic and social fabric of the nation, 





hence only a negligible factor. 
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The influence of Pestalozz', Froebel and oth 
ers has been carried over an entire civilized 
world and has given prestige to Germany’s 
achievement in popular educational effort. Be 
fore the war it was always a matter of pride 
and pleasure for the German school and build 
ing authorit'es to greet foreign delegations who 
sought information on our school architecture 
and administrative methods. To renew these 
congenial and mutually helpful relations, which 
were severed thru the war, is the purpose of this 
article, 

The educational interests of Germany have, 
during the past forty years been a vital factor 
in her material progress. Their greater de 
velopment was made possible by financial means 
afforded, but on the other hand the efficiency 
of the school made poss:ble the material pro 





vress which the country had enjoyed. 

To retain under present circumstances what 
Germany has achieved in several decades will 
not be an easy task. But, the determination to 
hold to What has been accomplished will not 
be relinquished. Even in this period of our 
economic and political stress we are hopeful of 
the school interests. The vreat nat onal eduea 
tional conference, the first of its kind, held in 
June last at Berlin and participated in by over 
eight hundred men and women, demonstrated 








1. THE MARIAHILFPLATZ SCHOOL, MUNICH 
Exterior showing Addition to Old Wing, Robert Rehlen, Architect 


THE MARIAHILF PLATZ SCHOOL, MUNICH 


that the sad events of recent vears have not rele 
gated the school interests to the background. 
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5. THE NEW WINTHERPLATZ SCHOOL, MUNICH 
View of the Open Gymnasium (Offene Turnhalle) 


Ground Floor 








Addition to Old Wing 


Phe fostering of chool architecture has kept 


pace with the general] growth and development 


of educational activities. What has been accom 


pl-shed here may be noted in the following: 

According to statistics made immediately be- 
fore the war there were 10,336,100 pupils in the 
Volkschulen (public schools) of the German enr 
pire, 354,054 in the Burgerschulen (higher 
grades) and 664,156 in the high schools—mak 
ing a total enrollment of 11.554.510 pupils. 

During the five-year period before the war 
the public school attendance was inereased by 
1.08 per cent, notw thstanding the fact that the 
birth rate during the immediate years of the 
war was lower than it had been in previous 
years. 

The cost of schoolhouse construction before 
the war was 491.20 per pupil. While the school- 
housing for 10,536,100 pupils represented an 
investment of four Milliarden Marks (one bik 


lion dollars). the vearls mcrease Wn thr <chool 


populat on demanded appropriations of Approxk 
mately $10,000,000 for new buildings. The. a 
erage pupil cost, however, gradually grew highet 
since the tendency on: the part of the school 
authorities was to reduce the size of classes 
order to afford more intensive instructional 
service. 
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The statistics of one of the larger cities re- 
yeals the fact that the average size of school- 
room class was reduced from 62 in 1902 to 43 
in 1914. In other words, the school accommo- 
dations of the empire were increased at a rate 
of one-third greater than the ratio of increase 
in the population. 

If we take into account the fact that many 
of the older schoolhouses, inadequate in orienta- 
tion and construction, had to be replaced by 
new structures, the total annual cost per year 
per school building has exceeded the $20,000,000 
mark. 

Here, too, it followed that the actual cost of 
a school building has been less than the cost of 
modern equipment and administrative methods 
such as are involved in the maintenance of 
medical inspection, bath facilities for the pu- 
pils, free tuition, textbooks and supplies. 

Among the innovations of the past decade 
have come the continuation schools for pupils 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, the 
feeding of poor children, and even care for the 
children who have not arrived at a school age 
These innovations have demanded tremendous 
sums of the nation and in many of the cities 
the larger fraction of an entire tax was expended 
for school purposes. 

But, these heavy burdens yielded ample divi- 
dends in the splendid advance of German in- 
dustry and the great skill of its workmen. The 
experience of the pre-war decade demonstrated 
the constant advance of the German mechanic, 
while the manufacturers resorted to the employ 
ment of immigrant Poles, Russians and Italians 
as common laborers. 


German Schoolhouse Planning. 

And now let us turn to the question of school 
architecture. Owing to the compactness of 
Germany’s population and the intimate rela- 
tions which exist between our cities there are 
no divergent expressions in school architecture, 
nor are the existing differences of vital im- 
portance. In fact, the situation has developed 
a somewhat universal type in the newer attempts 
in schoolhouse construction. 

Nearly everywhere special rooms for drawing 
classes, manual training, teachers, libraries, 
gymnasiums, shower baths, ete., ete., are de- 
manded. Frequently, too, space must be as- 
signed for kitchens and dining rooms which 
are usually placed in the basements. In many 
instances a room for the medical inspector is 
provided. 

The classrooms in the older schools were suf- 
ficiently large to accommodate the larger classe’ 
of a former day. The new order of things, of 
course, provides for smaller classrooms and the 
addition of special rooms. Thus, a new order in 
floor planning has come into vogue. 

The older type of German school buildings 
provides for two units of classrooms, namely, 
two rows of rooms with a corridor to separate 
them and with stairways at both ends. (See 
illustrations Nos. 1 and 2 of schoolhouse at 
Mariahilfplatz, Munich, and Nos. 3 and 4 at 
Winthirplatz, Munich). The latter provides 
also an open gymnasium as shown in illustration 
No. 5. 

The American schools, too, express this type 
of floor plan as illustrated in the June (1920) 
number of the School Board Journal. Here, | 
find that a schoolhouse, erected at Center, Col 
orado, demonstrates a general floor plan which 
has frequently been carried out here in Ger 
many, especially as to the arrangement of the 
wardrobes. Owing to the greater cost involved, 
however, this wardrobe arrangement has been 
generally abandoned again and provision made 
for wardrobes in the corridors. 
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3. THE NEW WINTHIRPLATZ SCHOOL, MUNICH. 
Robert Rehlen, Architect. 
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1. THE NEW WINTHIRPLATZ SCHOOL, MUNICH. 
Floor Plan showing Open Gymnasium (Offene Turnhalle). 














6. THE NEW PESTALOZZI SCHOOL, MANNHEIM. 
Baurat Perrey, Architect. 
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7. TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN OF THE NEW PESTALOZZI SCHOOL, MANNHEIM. 
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8. THE NEW FLURSTRASSE SCHOOL, MUNICH. 
Wilhelm Bertsch, Architect 
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9. FLOOR PLAN OF THE NEW FLURSTRASSE SCHOOL, MUNICH 





American and German School Architecture. 

In another direction, too, is there a similarity 
between American and German school architec- 
ture. The double-row classroom schoolhouses 
demand, owing to their great depth, a consider- 
able sized roof. In the interest of economy 
there was for a time a change from the high 
roof structure to the flat roof so popular in 
America. But, the climate of Germany is not 
suited for the flat roof. Hence, during the past 
ten years there has been a return to the high roof 








in order to meet climatic conditions and at the 
same time to secure more stately architectural 
effects. Therefore, the more recent structures 
{see illustrations Nos. 6 and 7, Pestalozzi 
Schule, Mannheim) high 
which are, however, partly occupied for drawing 


appear with roofs 
studies and for gymnasium purposes. 

It has been our experience that the socalled 
double unit, namely two rows of classrooms di- 
vided by a corridor, do not provide the best con- 


ditions in point of light and air. Thus, some 


of the newer buildings have been constructed 
upon the single unit plan. The advantage de. 
rived is that the rooms and corridors are certain 
to be well aired. Besides, the corridors, owing 
to their brightness, may, during inclement 
weather, be used as a shelter for the children, 

Examples of such corridors are shown in floor 
plan illustrations 9, a school located on the Flur 
Strasse, Munich. 
entirely on one side is also employed in the 
D:esterweg Schule at Mannheim. (Lllustratioy 
No. 10.) 

As already stated, with the departure of the 
pupils at the age of fourteen from the public 
schools the responsibility of the state for their 
education is not ended. 


A single unit with classrooms 


With the maintenance 
of the regular trade schools where the apprep- 
tices are trained into journeymen, the continy. 
ation schools are still a necessity. [llustrations 
Nos. 11, 12, 13 and 14 show the newer type of 
these continuation schools. 

The main floor plans also demonstrate a spe- 
cial type, namely the arrangement of the corri- 
dors and classrooms whereby these form the ep- 
closure of a courtyard. A similar treatment js 
shown in the school on Pfarrhofstrasse at Mp- 
nich-Giesen, illustrations Nos. 15 and 16. 

At the Mannheim continuation school instrue. 
tion is given in baking, cooking, gardening, 
metalworking, tailoring and shoemaking. Classes 
are also maintained for those who desiré to 
equip themselves as pastry cooks, waiters, bar- 

Provi- 
The lat- 
special attention in 


bers, agriculturists, butchers, ete., ete. 
sion is also made here for defectives. 
ter service has received 
Mannheim and has done much to develop the 
mentally weak in some of the useful oceupa- 
tions. 
Monumental School Structures. 

There has been a tendency in Germany to se 
cure ornamental effects both interior and ex 
terior in the planning and construction of 
schoolhouses and to resort to the monumental 
and artistic. Thus the charge that the archi 
tects of this country are striving towards. th 
creation of school palaces has been made. 

This charge however is not well warranted 
The enormous sums of money invested in school 
buildings cannot and must not be wasted upon 
weak and temporary structures. Every edific 
erected out of public funds should embody a 
maximum of durability and grace in outline 
This in itself implies a monumental structun 
without going to the other extreme of indulging 
in the erect:on of palaces. 
limited to 
A pretty entrance, 


Exterior decorations are usually 
simple forms of expression. 
a small fountain or similar themes are employed 
See the courtyard entrance of the Pestaloz 
Schule, illustration No. 19. 

Formerly it was the practice to leave the im 
terior neutral and colorless, but with the grow 
ing recognition of the fact that interiors neces 
sarily leave lasting impressions upon the child 
mind, the rooms were gradually improved in at 
tractiveness. 

Therefore, the 
warmer and 


newer classrooms 


Decorations which appeal to the child natur 
are employed. Pretty fountains ornament the 
corridors and quotations from German poe 
grace the walls. Occasionaly window flower 
are provided. See the Pestalozzi Schule, illue 
tration No. 6. 
The Higher Institutions. 

And now a word about our socalled higher # 
I have noted, according 
our last census, a total of 664,156 high school 


special institutions. 
pupils. The annual increase in high school at 
tendance has been 8.4 per cent, or eight time 
greater than the general increase in the grade 
school attendance. 


present &} 
more harmonious color scheme} 
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The number of schools above the erades such 
as the Gymnasium, Oberrealschulen, Realgym- 


nasium, Realschulen, Reformschulen, and the 
several higher schools for girls, including 


Maedchenschulen, Maedchenrealgymnasium and 
Maedchenoberrealschulen is quite large. 

The rising generation, both male and female, 
was afforded a wide range of instruction which 
had been employed to the fullest within the de- 
cade preceding the war. The building require- 
ments here are necessarily greater than those 


' provided for the grade schools. 


‘The cost of classroom space reaches the sum 
of $170 per pupil which means a total invest- 
ment in buildings employed for this variety of 
$110,000,000, the annual in- 


ereased cost exceeds the sum of $9,000,000. 


schools of while 
sut, 
here again we have not covered the entire cost. 
The reconstruction of the older buildings, as 
well as the added cost of providing accommoda- 
tions for a constantly widening course of study 
must be added. 

These socalled higher institutions of learning 
usually provide accommodations for from 500 
to 600 students. ‘They also provide ain office for 
the administration, physical and chemical lab- 
oratories, study rooms, manual training rooms 
for both male and female students, s.nging halls, 
gymnasiums, and in many instances also an as- 
sembly hall. 

In recent years the gymnasium has also served 
for other purposes. Shower baths and dining 
rooms are not provided since the students here 
are usually of the better situated class who have 
access to these utilities outside of the school. 

In general outline and floor plan these spe- 
cial schools do not differ materially from the 
ordinary grade schools. As a later example the 
Lieselotte Schule at 


for girls, may be shown. 


Mannheim, a high school 


See illustrations Nos. 
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10. THE NEW DIESTERWEG SCHOOL, 


MANNHEIM. 


Baurat Perrey, Architect. 


18 and 19. Here you will note the ornamental 
high roof which, however, is fully utilized for 
instructional purposes. 

What of the Future? 

At this point the question may properly be 
asked: “What will be Germany’s educational 
future? It has already been stated that the edu- 
the land are of mind that the 
schools shall not deteriorate. During the next 
ten years the same appropriations will be made 


eators of one 





for school maintenance that were so liberally 
made before the war. The conditions brought 
about thru a greatly reduced birth rate will, it 
is believed, enable the authorities to meet the 
future schoolhouse needs adequately. The re- 
duction in the birth rate in 1918 was fully 50 
per cent. ‘The reduced school attendance will 
come to a complete expression in the grade 
schools at the expiration of six years and in the 
higher or special schools in nine years. 




















ll. NEW CONTINUATION SCHOOL, 
Baurat Perrey, Architect. 


MANNHEIM. 
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13. SECTION OF NEW CONTINUATION SCHOOL, MANNHEIM. 14. SECTION OF NEW CONTINUATION SCHOOL, MANNHEIM. 
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16. NEW SCHOOL, PFARRHOFSTRASSE, MUNICH- 
GIESING, GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 











15. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, PFARRHOFSTRASSE, MUNICH-GIESING. 
Hans Graessel, Architect. 
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12. FLOOR PLAN OF CONTINUATION SCHOOL, MANNHEIM. 


The reduction will be noticeable in the grades 
in 1921 and in the other institutions in 1924, 
and it will require *.me years to attain the 
maximum school attendance of the pre-war 
period. 


This will give the cities a breathing spell in 
schoolhouse construction. But, it is hoped that 
conditions will be such in 1930 that the demand 
for new school accommodations will again as 
sert itself and that the economic situation of 
the country will enable us to provide them. The 
writer entertains the sincere hope that Germany 
may again hold a worthy place in the world’s 
educational effort and achievement. 


OUR COVER. 

The illustration which forms the cover fot 
this issue of the Journal is the educational 
group, a fragment of the Cartier Monument, 
at Montreal. The sculptor of the monument 
is G. W. Hill, Esq., Montreal. 


An economist says that the year 1921 is 
likely to reveal some financial difficulties 
That’s nothing new. The school boards of the 
country revealed financial difficulties all last 
year. 
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17. GATE TO PLAYGROUND, PESTALOZZI 


MANNHEIM. 
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1924, 19. 

| the 

war | AN ANALYSIS OF WHERE FIRES START 

IN SCHOOLS, INSTITUTIONS AND 
HOTELS. 

all in | Henry A. Fiske, Member National Fire Protec- 

| that | tion Association. 

mand A short time ago the writer made an investi- 

n & gation of National Fire Protection Association 

m._ of fire reports covering the above-mentioned classes 

The of property. 
many 
orld’s This investigation was chiefly for the purpose 
| of determining where fires start in these 
| properties, and while some information was also 

secured as to the cause of fire, the following 
report has reference _ to the location or por- 

r fort tion of the building which the fire starts 

tional The primary reason for securing this infor- 

ment} mation was to get some idea of what proportion 

ument} of the fires ould be controlled or extinguished 
if automatic sprinklers were placed in certain 
portions of these buildings, such as basements 

21 fF and working portions. 

a While it is recognized by everyone that in 

1 last order to make properties wholly safe it is nec 


essary to place 
portions, 


automatic sprinklers thruout all 


nevertheless the expense of such an 
automatic system has prevented the general 
troduction of sprinklers in these classes and 
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LIESELOTTE HIGH SCHOOL 


similar properties where the property value 
(buildings and contents) is relatively small, 


insurance 
many 


and the rates without sprinklers less 
than other classes of such 
most manufacturing and mercantile properties. 

Partial of 
have some of these properties, 
no definite idea as to the 


property, 


as 


equipments automatic sprinklers 
been installed 

but there seems to be 
afforded, 


seem to have any 
start. 


protection partly because we do not 


information as to where fires 
It is to be regretted that the 
ports of fires 


ae Ae 


on the above classes of 


A. re- 
property 
are relatively few, for these reports are usually 
quite complete and much more satisfactory than 
most other fire reports. 
is, 
to 


aware, 


The number of reports 
sufficient idea 
start. 
this is the first 


however, to give a rough 
So far the 
authentic information on 
this particular subject. 

The table the number 
fires occurring in different portions of the three 
general classes of property, 

1. Schools and colleges. 

2. Institutions, 
sanitariums, 


3. Hotels, 


as 


where fires writer is 


as 


following shows of 


namely: 


which includes hospitals, 


asylums, and similar properties. 


which also includes season hotels. 
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THE NEW LIESELOTTE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Baurat Perrey, 
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, MANNHEIM. 
Architect. 








FOR GIRLS, MANNHEIM. 


The 


follows: 


occurs is divided as 


fi re 


location where 

1. Basement, 
the 
rooms, 


which includes all portions of 
including boiler and engine 

if located in basement. 
2. Working portions, which does not include 
any basement fires, but does inelude boiler and 
engine (if not located in basement), 
work rooms or work shops, kitchen, laundry, 
laboratory, 


basement, 


storerooms, ete., 


rooms 
storage, attics. 
3. Roof or exposure fires. This includes all 
fires which come from the outside or which start 
on the outside of the roof from sparks or other 
causes. 

4. Fires starting in other portions of the 
property that are not included in Nos. 1, 2 or 3. 

5. This gives the total number of fires where 
there was sufficient information to determine in 
what portion of the building the fire storts. 

6. This gives the fires where the 
location of the is unknown. 

In each the table gives the number of 
fires in each loeal'ty and the percentage which 
this number bears to the total number of fires 
where the location is known. The number of 
fires and percentages are also given for Nos. 1 


number of 
fire 


case 


and 2 together. 


(Concluded on Page 101) 
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SHALL TEACHERS HAVE POLITICAL 
FREEDOM? 


The Indianapolis school board passed a reso- 
lution prohibiting ‘employes of the board from 
taking part in politics. The prohibition includes 
the teachers as well. 

An educational journal, “Educational Issues,” 
published at Indianapolis, in an editorial head- 
ed “Shall Teachers Have Political Freedom?” 
now makes. serious objections to the rule, and 
holds that the resolution is an infringement 
upon political liberty. It argues that teach- 
ers should have “the right to participate ac- 
tively in creating public opinion upon public 
questions and to accept leadership in civic 
affairs.” 

There is no question as to the fitness of teach. 
ers, from the standpoint of character and in- 
telligence, to participate actively in the promo- 
tion of men and measures making for good gov- 
ernment. Leadership in civic affairs implies 
the active championship of departures and 
projects designed to strengthen law and order, 
and to promote efficiency in public office. 

But there is more behind such leadership. It 
necessarily involves partisanship in the selec- 
tion of men who are to serve in positions of 
public trust. If laudable purposes are to be 
achieved it is thru men, and only men, that such 
achievement is reached. Men must be favored, 
men must be opposed. The weapons employed 
in American political contention are not always 
handsome. Good citizens in every community 
shrink from exposing themselves to them. 
Hence, the lack of high character and efficiency 
in public affairs. 

It is very fine to be concerned in the civic 
affairs of the community, but it is indeed a prob- 
lem as to how far this concern can go without 
getting into the turbulent waters of political 
strife and turmoil. There is a danger line. 
Every candidate has his friends, and pre-elec- 
tion contests are frequently carried to personal 
animosities and bitter retaliation. Resentment 
is never polite. It is more frequently revenge- 
ful and vindictive. 

Is the average teacher, who requires profes- 
sional concentration and calm, inclined to ex- 
pose himself, or herself, to the exigencies of 
“leadership in civic affairs” as expressed in 
ante-election warfare? Does the “taking part 
in politics” mean anything less than exposure 
to that intense partisanship which divides the 
best of men? Does it not follow that this par- 
tisanship is likely to creep into the homes, 
arouse parents and pupils, and become a dis- 
turbing element in the school? 

The subject should be analyzed in all its 
practical phases and its ultimate consequences 
before a protest is entered. The teacher now 
performs an important part in the training of 
American citizenship. It is doubtful whether 
the teacher can invade the domain of practical 
politics without impairment of his function as 
such. He cannot become a good politician and 
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at the same time remain a useful teacher. While 
he is the logical trainer of citizenship it does 
not follow that he is also the logical leader of 
citizenship. The two jobs do not blend. well. 
They may imply coordinate functions, but they 
are widely divergent as far as method and man- 
ner are concerned. The one deals with the train- 
ing of citizenship, the other with the making 
of government. 

The purpose of the school is to rear the youth 
of the land for the duties and obligations of 
citizenship. That citizenship must rear its 
leadership in accordance with the conceptions 
and standards it has been taught or has accept- 
ed. The school has a high mission to perform, 
one in which the teacher assumes undisputed 
leadership. That mission and that leadership 
must not be exposed to the turmoil and rancor 
of practical politics. The better his task is per- 
formed as an educational leader, the less need 
there will be for the American teacher to become 
a political leader. 


SCHOOL FUNDS ILLEGALLY SPENT. 

The aftermath is here. Boards of education 
in several sections of the country are now being 
charged with having spent public moneys 
illegally. This was expected. Namely, the 
charge was expected. To violate the law is a 
serious thing and the citizen who is of a critical 
turn of mind has a chance for making a loud 
protest. 

But, what are the facts? 
which have come to our attention the school 
boards were obliged to exceed the tax limit or 
close the schools. What was to be done? Send 
the children out on the streets or violate the law 
and keep things agoing? 

The high cost of living necessitated better 
compensation of teachers. The high cost of labor 
and material raised the purchase price of sup 
plies and equipment. It took considerably more 
money to run the schools and run them right. 

The sensible and courageous school board 
members saw the situation and proved them- 
selves alert enough to meet it fully. They relied 
upon the judgment and fairness of a taxpaying 
constituency. No thoughtful would 
criticize them. 

And they were right. No thoughtful citizen 
will ignore the fact that an unusual situation 
may require unusual measures. that there are 
times when laws become inoperative and when 
men must act in accordance with good judg- 


In many instances 


citizen 


ment and common sense. 

The school administrative authorities thruout 
the country were conscious of the great trust 
placed in their hands. They met the highest 
test of their citizenship when they refused to 
close the schools because some pre-war law had 
fixed a tax limit. They conserved the interest 
of their country when they momentarily ignored 
the law and resorted to expediency. 


CHICAGO’S SINGULAR CASE. 

Subjecting members of a board of education 
to arrest and sentencing them to money fines 
and jail imprisonment is indeed an unusual 
spectacle in American school administrative 
life, and one which assumes greater proportion 
and prominence when enacted in a three million 
population city. 

That is the spectacle presented by Chicago. 
Some months ago a judge in that city sentenced 
nine members of the board of education for con- 
tempt of court and ordered money fines ranging 
from $300 to $750 and jail commitments of from 
three to five days. Six of the members received 
both a money fine and jail sentence. The three 
women members were ordered to pay the maxi- 
mum money fine. The superintendent of schools 
escaped with a severe reprimand. 

What was the crime? Or better still, how 


could a group of supposedly highminded mep 
and women, pledged to promote the educational, 
moral and physical welfare of a half million 
children, consciously or unconsciously commit 
a crime? What was the serious act that invited 
a jail sentence? Surely, it could not have beep 
an outright crime? It could only mean that jp 
a conflict of good intentions situations can arise 
which may invade the letter of the law, or rather 
run counter to certain interpretations of 
the law. 

Briefly put, the Chicago Board of Educa. 
tion hastily fired one superintendent and more 
hastily hired another. That in itself seems like 
a simple transaction. But, behind it was the 
retaliation idea. Somebody must be rebuked, 
Behind the retaliatory act stood the law, and 
where educational and political groups begin to 
employ law in contending for supremacy some- 
body was likely to get hurt. At any rate the 
game becomes highly competitive and exciting 
when the outcome depends upon the construe. 
tion which courts may place upon the law. 

A complete history of Chicago’s present com- 
plication would be too long to present here. Tt 
is about as involved as the contentions of a 
Balkan boundary line, deals with unsettled 
scores on the part of successive municipal ad- 
ministrations, individual ambition and retalia- 
tion, and a succession of political interludes and 
intermezzos. 

The zeal which has gone into these conten- 
tions is typical of the zeal and energy which 
characterizes Chicago’s activities in the field of 
commerce and civics. Her school interests are 
no more gently managed than is a stockyards 
strike. Action, radical and decisive, is the word, 

The case is so singular and exceptional that 
it would seem that no particular lessons of value 
are afforded to other school bodies thruout the 
country. And yet, the conclusion to be drawn 
here is that where men persist in carrying their 
contentions to the extreme, regardless of the 
real interests to be served, the unusual, the spee- 
tacular, the disagreeable may follow. 

What has happened in Chicago in an aggra- 
vated and highly dramatic form, has been en- 
acted in a milder form in a thousand com- 
munities thruout the land. Where municipal 
polities are employed to determine the school 
board personnel, and men and women seek office 
with other motives than those making for the 
efficiency of the schools, disruption and disorder 
are certain to follow. This is inevitable. 

Whenever the selection or election of a school 
board member is regarded a feather in the cap 
of an aspiring politician, or becomes the achieve: 
ment of one political faction or clique in fight 
ing another, the seed for dissension has beei 
sown. 

Those whe sit on boards of education must 
be chosen upon the basis of character and fit 
ness and not as the pet of any selfish set of 
politicians or the representatives of any par 
ticular class. What applies to Chicago applies 
to every other community in the land. What 
happened in Chicago may happen in any other 
American city if politics are not eliminated 
from the field of school administration. 


ETHICS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

A school board president of a southern city, 
in which there is no thought of a school super 
intendent vacancy, received from the dean of 
the school of education of a reputable univer 
sity the following letter: 

“Are you looking forward to a vacancy in the 
superintendency of your city schools for th 
If so, I shall be pleased to know 
the approximate salary of the position and tht 
name and address of the official to whom corte 
spondence should be sent. In case the matttt 


coming year ? 
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of vacancy is not yet clear, please file this letter 
for reply when the information is at hand.” 
Here is an example of business alertness and 
timely exploitation of the superintendency mar- 
ket. Evidently the is producing 
superintendents in quantity and desiring to 
create a demand for the output. That dean has 
the factory manager’s viewpoint. He places his 
product on a par with automobiles, stoves, furni- 
ture and the like. When you are in the mar- 
ket for his goods write him. He will meet your 
wants in quality, price and terms of payment. 
Superintendents are a saleable commodity. 
But, seriously speaking, methods of this char 
acter are open to question. The man who ap- 
proaches a school board with an inquiry as to 
qa vacancy, practically forestall a 
vacancy, and then make application before the 
vacancy really exists. 


institution 


means to 


He steps forward and 
virtually asserts “if you want to fire your super- 
intendent now is the time to do it because I 
can supply you with another man.” 

It is interesting to note here what a profes- 
sional man may do when he apes commercia! 
methods and tries to become enterprising and 
constructive. He throws ethics to the winds 
and becomes a trader in professional prestige 
and position. Automobiles, stoves and furni- 
ture are subject to price, quality and personal 


preference. Why not the school superin- 
tendency / 
The one mistake which over-zealous in- 


dividuals of the type here under consideration 
make is in the belief that the average schoo! 
into unethical 


board is readily cajoled proce 


dure. The presumptuous applicant who sug 
gests the displacement of an incumbent in order 
to make a place for himself never gets very far 
with a modern school administrative body. 


BUYING CHEAP FURNITURE. 
The system of publie advertising and public 
letting of contracts not 
Too fre 


quently contracts are let merely on the basis of 


for school goods is 
always conducive to the best results. 


prices and the schools receive furniture, equip- 
ment and teaching materials whose only merit 
isa low price. It is sometimes astonishing that 
a committee of business men will accept a bid 
from a firm which it knows is not a leader in 
its field and which is perpetually selling inferior 
merchandise. These men in their 
private business will insist on quality first and 
give price second consideration, or will at least 
effect such a combination of price, quality and 
adaptability to a given need, that the highest 
efficiency will be ultimately attained. 

It is believed that there is no economy in the 
long run in inferior classroom furniture which 
is not in every way hygienic and educationally 
adapted for the purpose which it is to serve. 
Similarly there is no economy in buying ma- 


same own 


chinery and tools for the school shops or scien- 
tifie apparatus and materials for the labora- 
tories, except on a price basis. There is a great 
deal of truth in the commercial slogan of an 
eastern hardware firm which boldly declares 
“that the recollection of quality remains long 
after the price is forgotten.” 

The only solution of the problem of com- 
bining quality and price is for boards of educa- 
tion to make their specifications clear and com- 
plete and to set minimum standards of design, 
workmanship, materials and educational as well 
as hygienic qualities for all articles which they 
purchase. 

Business men have long had good reason to 
complain against the injustice of established 
bidding methods. It is only when assurance 
can that quality will be duly 
recognized, that the high grade manufacturers 
and dealers can obtain satisfaction which is due 
them. In the long run this will be to the best 


be given 
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interest of the schools and of the children who 
are being educated in them. 


PENSIONS FOR ALL SCHOOL EM- 
PLOYES. 

Pensions for teachers have been justified on 
well established grounds of public economy. 
The teacher renders a peculiar social service for 
As a 
class she has given up certain natural preroga- 
tives and our legislative and public administra- 
tive bodies have recognized these facts thru the 
granting of annuities or pensions. 

Whether the pension idea should be extended 
to all employes of public school systems raises a 
question that is not so easily or satisfactorily 
answered in favor of the employes. In this 
connection, the Hartford Times remarks: 

At the rate the pension idea is growing every- 


which the compensation is not adequate. 


body in the public service soon will be provided 
for in a retirement fund and those who do not 
work for the public will be paying in the form 
of taxes for old age comforts for others which 
they do not in all cases themselves enjoy. The 
natural alternative, unless we are going to be- 
gin to move slowly somewhere in this pension 
business, is old age pensions and retirement 
funds for everybody regardless of public or 
private employment, supported out of general 
taxes, 

There are many who favor a publicly sup- 
ported system of old age pensions, but we doubt 
if Connecticut is ready to launch any such pro- 
ject. Pretty much everyone approves of pen- 
sions for school teachers, especially since teach- 
ers themselves contribute liberally to the funds, 
and we believe in pensioning policemen and 
firemen who risk their lives protecting us. 

When it comes to providing pensions for jani- 
tors and engineers of public school buildings, 
as proposed in a bill before the legislature, it is 
pretty nearly making fish of one class of jani- 
tors and engineers and fowl of another. The 
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public school janitors and engineers usually are 
paid handsomely, at least as handsomely as their 
brothers in private employment; they are, by 
virtue of their service, insured against unem- 
ployment and reasonably sure of a life tenure 
under good behavior. They have preferred jobs 
and a better chance to provide for their own 
future than nine-tenths of men in similar em- 
ployment and private service. 

It is easy to take a broad and generous view 
of the desirability of pensioning veteran work- 
ers, but unless we are coming sooner or later 
to the principle of giving similar protection to 
everybody, regardless of public or private em- 
ployment we are in danger of setting up a very 
large class, already in a preferred and profitable 
form of employment, who are provided with 
pensions while contributors to their pensions 
lack security of employment and have to be con- 
tent with lesser rewards. It would be well, be- 
fore we keep on extending pensions here, there 
and elsewhere, to map out with a good deal of 
definiteness the boundaries that are going to be 
observed in such legislation. Otherwise the pen- 
sion business is liable to grow beyond all con- 
trol. 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 

Here is what an irate alderman of an eastern 
city recently said: “No strawberry shortcake 
superintendent of schools can tell us how to run 
the city finances.” It so happens that the su- 
perintendent recommends that all schoolhouse 
repairs be entrusted to the school board. Very 
proper indeed! Perhaps the lobster eating 
alderman is afraid of losing some graft. 

Here is a real problem: Brigantine City, 
N. J., has suffered an exodus in consequence of 
which the school population has been reduced to 
one child. What shall be done with the school 
board, the schoolhouse and the teacher? Answer: 
Forget them! But; remember the lonely pupil. 
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TYPICAL SEC’ 


PORTABLE OR SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 
IN PORTLAND, ORE. 
F. A. Naramore, Architect. 

The portable buildings in Portland are built 
in groups, with sometimes as many as five con- 
nected rooms. They are erected in new districts 
where there are insufficient students or lack of 
a demand for a permanent building, in districts 
where it is doubtful if a permanent building is 
required, and in places where the permanent lo- 
cation has not been selected. 

The sectional, or portable, feature is very im- 
portant. After the permanent building has been 
erected, the sectional structure is not used, but 
is moved to some other location where it is 
needed. Nonsectional or non-portable temporary 
buildings, or “permanent temporary buildings” 
as they are sometimes called, are often retained 





TIONAL SCHOOLHOUSE, PORTLAND, ORE. F. A. Naramore, Architect. 


on the grounds and are used long after they 
should be discarded because of obsolete or in- 
sanitary features. 

The group of buildings, described and illus- 
trated on this- page, is made up of three class- 
rooms, with a covered play court open at cne 
end. Well equipped boys’ and girls’ toilet rooms, 
a combination janitor-and-storage-room, and a 
fuel room are also provided. All parts of the 
building, with the exception of the play ecvurt, 
are sectional or portable. 

The classrooms are 24 by 36 feet in size, with 
a four-foot wardrobe in the rear of each room. 
The ceilings are 11 feet high and are covered 
with beaverboard; similar to the walls. The 
wainscoting is of wood and extends from the 
floor to the composition blackboard. All the 


woodwork is finished in natural color and jg 

treated to two coats of varnish; the walls and 
see ‘ . es ae 

ceilings are left in the natural beaverboard 

color. The floors are oiled. 








In construction the building is planned to be 
readily portable in character. The walls and 
roof, as well as the trusses, are in four-foot see 
tions. The double floor which is 8 feet by 9 feet, 
is provided with an air space between the two + 
floorings. The studding is doubled every four 
feet and is bolted together, and building paper 
The beover- 
board on the walls and ceilings is held by means} the sec 
of wood strips and is easily removable witheutf the joi 
The roof is of prepared felt, laid hori-§ goated 
When the building is takenl two or 
apart, the roofing may be cut along the joints} The 


boards 


is inserted inside the wood siding. 


damage. 
zontally in strips. 
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.L ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE. F. A. Naramore, Architect. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, MALTA, MONT. Mr. Geo. E. Ellinger, Architect, Havre, Mont. 
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means} the sections when reassembled, are covered along well expressed in its schools. Malta began its 
ritheutl the joints with narrow strips of roofing and are first school in 1892 with ten pupils. 
d hori- goated to avoid leakage. The exterior is given supports 
} taken} two or three coats of lead and oil paint. 

joints;|} The equipment consists of composition black- 
boards, with tacking strip, a teachers’ wardrob:> 
7 and bookcase, wood box or closet, pupils’ ward- 
3] robe and a drinking fountain. The glass area 
in each room is equal to twenty per cent of the 
floor area. This combined with the light color 
of the finish, makes the rooms as cheerful as in 
the best permanent structure. 

Open-window ventilation is provided by means 
of pivoted sash and by small ventilating doors 
near the floors and ceilings on the side of the . : Dr. Broome is a native of Central Falls, 
room opposite the windows. A jacketed stove, On the hrst floor below the assembly is a R. L, 46 years of age, and has been engaged in 
furnishes heat and a large copper water pan at modern  prerei with floor only slightly be- educational work since his graduation from 
the back of the stove, insures sufficient moisture low grade line and a wide corridor on the first Brown University in 1897. He began his teach- 
in the air. Fresh air is taken in from the out- ‘floor level serving as corridor and spectators’ jing career in the high school at Pawtucket, R. 

¢ side thru a duct at least three square feet in gallery. Dressing rooms, cloak room, lavatories, I.. and after one year became principal of the 
: area, to the raised base of the stove. The air locker rooms and showers for boys and girls high school and supervisor of grades at Sey- 
becomes heated when it comes in contact with re symmetrically placed at opposite ends of the mour, Conn. 


school and seated in the same assembly where 
Today it they have the advantages of the library, lab- 
a modern high school. In spite of oratories, shops and gymnasium as well as the 
the preceding years of drouth, the high cost of cpportunity to enter into high school activi- 
building and the depressed bond market, the _ ties. 


citizens in December, 1919, by an overwhelm- DR. BROOME TO PHILADELPHIA 


After a delay lasting more than four months, 
the Philadelphia board of education on Febru- 
ary 11, elected Dr. Edwin C. Broome as super- 

The assembly hall is provided with a moving intendent of schools to succeed Dr. Jolin P. 
picture booth and with dressing rooms. One Garber. Dr. 


ing majority, voted for the new school. George E. 
Ellinger of Havre, Mont., made the plans, and 
in October, 1920, the building was dedicated. 


j 


Broome received nine votes of a 
wing is devoted to dining room, kitchen and possible fourteen, thus breaking a three months 
sewing room. The library is located at one end deadlock. 

of the assembly hall. 





the stove and passes into the room. The stove symnasium. He taught a year at the Barnard School, 


New York City and then accepted the super- 
intendenecy of the Rahway, N. J., schools. He 
continued in Rahway four years and then en- 
tered Adelphia College as instructor and as su- 
perintendent of the elementary department. 
After receiving his doetor’s degree at Colum- 
bia University and spending a year as fellow in 

education at Teachers College, he became su- 
The cost of a one-room portable, complete, perintendent of schools at Mount Vernon, N. 
mithout furniture, during the war was $1,700. The seventh and eighth grades have been or- Y. Here he remained four and half years, re- 
NEW HIGH SCHOOL AT MALTA, MONT. ganized into a junior high school and placed signing to accept the superintendency at East 

The growth of the western town is usually upon the same schedule with the senior high Orange, N. J. 


pipe runs thru a large duct, open at both ends, To meet an increasing demand for commer- 
Which passes thru the roof and draws the cold cial courses in the high school, rooms especially 
air from the floor. planned for bookkeeping, shorthand and type- 

The portable structure has all the elements writing were built in on the first floor directly 
of the permanent building. It is possible to 
erect a very satisfactory temporary school at a 
telatively small expense if care is taken in plan- 
Ming, erecting and finishing the groups, 


adjoining the offices and supply room. ‘The 
science laboratories were designed for chem- 
istry, physics and general science. In addition 
to these specially designed rooms there are seven 
classrooms and a ladies’ rest room. 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS 
LACK VIGOR. 

Mr. H. R. Bonner, statistician for the United 
States Bureau of Education in an intensive study 
of compulsory attendance laws, shows that the 
laws of the several localities lack in vigor, that 
retardation is prevalent, and that one-fourth of 
the money spent for education is wasted. 

In a statistical report recently published, Mr. 
Bonner shows that the average person who com- 
pleted his education in 1918 had attended school 
only 1,076 days. The average school term in the 
states is about 160 days, or eight months, so the 
average child goes to school 6.7 months. Assum- 
ing that the rate of progress thru the grades is 
the same in the country as a whole, as in the 
better city systems—that is, nine-tenths of a 
grade a year, it is estimated that the average 
child completes six grades of school work during 
a lifetime. Again, altho the states provide twelve 
years of elementary and secondary schooling, 
children attend only about one-half of that time 
on the average. Are the laws sufficiently strin- 
gent when they accomplish such meagre results? 

If a child goes to school continuously for 1,076 
days he will be under instruction for a little less 
than three years. The mortality statistics show 
that the expectancy of life after the age of 5 is 
57 years. The average child who passes the age 
when he should enter school, therefore, attends 
school for only one-nineteenth of his remaining 
lifetime. 

Waste Thru Absence. 

To measure the results of the educational ma- 
chinery from another angle: While the average 
length of the school term in the United States is 
a little over 160 days, the average child enrolled 
in school attends 120 days, or about three-fourths 
of the time. In other words, one-fourth of the 
school term is wasted by irregular attendance. 
The teacher has been provided, the school build- 
ing has been heated, the necessary school sup- 
plies have been purchased, and yet one-fourth of 
those who are expected to be present are not 
there. It costs the United States annually to 
make provision for the 5,000,000 school children 
who are daiiy absent from school nearly $194, 
000,000. 

Alabama fails to take advantage of 40.6 per 
cent of its school term, for the maintenance of 
which it spends $6,066,204. It spends, therefore, 
$2,462,879 to educate children who are not at 
school. New York state spends almost eighteen 
millions, and California almost ten millions of 
dollars annually to provide educational facilities 
for children who are absent from school. This 
waste cannot be wholly eliminated, but it is rea- 
sonable to expect that in efficiently administered 
school systems, not more than one-tenth of the 
children will be absent from school at any given 
time for excusable necessity. 


Absentees not in Compulsory Limits. 

Assuming that this proportion of absence may 
be expected, schoolmen must face the fact that an 
additional fifteen per cent of those enrolled are 
out of school daily. This is one of the vital prob- 
lems confronting those charged with enforcing 
compulsory attendance laws. What means shall 
be employed to educate the fifteen per cent who 
“play hooky” from school? It is true that many 
of these delinquent pupils do not come within the 
compulsory attendance age limits. Does this con- 
sideration justify such an enormous waste of pub- 
lic money? Why should not attendance laws be 
comprehensive enough to compel regularity of at 
tendance? 

The rural school problem, according to Mr. 
Bonner, is even more serious than the city-school 
problem. The average city-school term is 182 
days, while that for the rural districts is only 
144 days. The city child is absent from school 
21.4 per cent of the time, but the rural school 
chilg is absent 28.5 per cent of the short school 
term provided for him. 

While the wasted portion of the school term 
is appallingly great at present, it is not so 
great as it was thirty, forty, or fifty years ago. 
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The decreasing percentages of irregularity in 
school attendance within the past half century 
give unmistakable evidence of the increasing 
effectiveness of attendance laws. It has taken 
the Nation fifty years to decrease school delin- 
quency from 41 to 25 per cent. How long will 
it take to reduce it an additional fifteen per 
cent so that the average pupil will be absent only 
ten per cent of the school term? 


New Fields of Activity. 

There appear to be two well-detined fields of 
activity opening up for compulsory attendance 
officers, the one to secure regular attendance on 
the part of children who have not reached the 
lower .age limit prescribed by law, the other to 
see that children who have attained the upper 
age limit of attendance laws do not drop out of 
school or become delinquent. From a study of 
the distribution of pupils by grades in 1918, it 
was found that there were about twice as many 
pupils in the first grade as actually entered 
school for the first time. In other words, about 
2,000,000 children are repeating the work of the 
first grade. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to make an 
analysis of this condition. No other grade con- 
tains so large a proportion of repeaters. Un- 
doubtedly some of these children are in the first 
grade a second time because of inability to 
master the difficulties which beginning pupils al- 
ways meet in attempting the work of this grade. 

Repeating Traced to First Grade. 

The most plausible explanation, however, lies 
in the fact that children attend school very 
irregularly during the first and second years. No 
compulsory attendance laws operate to keep them 
in school. It is also pointed out that when such 
young children are obliged to stay out of school 
for a short time, parents do not consider it 
urgent that they should return when they have 
fully recovered from a brief illness. To delay 
school work for another year is not considered 
a serious concern. 

All these factors largely explain the “over- 
weight” of the first grade. In the kindergarten 
the average child attends less than one-half of 
the school term (46 per cent). The correspond- 
ing percentage may be almost as large for the 
first grade. Why should not compulsory attend- 
ance laws apply to first-grade children if they 
are administered with discretion? 

In eighty cities enrolling more than a million 
children in i908, there were 66 children repeat 
ing the work of the first grade for every one 
hundred beginners. In 1918, there were only 53 
children in the cities repeating the first-grade 
work for each one hundred beginners. Cities are 
gradually solving this problem, but more than 
one-third of the children in the first grade of 
city schools are repeaters even now. A wisely 
administered compulsory attendance law apply- 
ing to all children who enter school and to all 
who have become 6 years of age, would undoubt 
edly eliminate much repetition in first-grade 
work. 

States Fail to Attain A Reasonable Ideal. 

How far the states fail to attain the reasonable 
ideal is clearly revealed when an analysis of com- 
pulsory attendance laws is made. In nineteen 
states the laws do not become effective until 
children reach their seventh birthday; in 29 

















MR, THOMAS CHARLES. 
Hale and hearty and 91 years young. 


Mr. Charles has been for upwards of sixty years a lead- 
ing dealer in school and kindergarten goods 





States the corresponding age is 8; while One 
state does not compel attendance until after epi. 
dren are 9 years of age. Only two states do not 
permit children to enter school until they app 
7 years old. In other words, 47 states permyy 
6-year-old children to attend school, but not g 
state compels them to attend. We are reteaching 
more children in the first grade than there are 
students in the high schools in the whole Uniteg 
States. One-tenth of all children attending the 
public schools is repeating the work of the 
first grade. 


Children Drop Out After Compulsory Age 
Limit. 

The census of 1910 showed that children began 
noticeably to drop out of school after they hag 
reached their thirteenth birthday. Almost 89 per 
cent of the children in the country of the age of 
13, only 81 per cent of those 14 years of age, onjy 
63 per cent of those of 15, and only a little over 
one-half of those of 16 were attending school, 

A study of eighty cities shows that at the ag? 
of 13, only 85 per cent of the children who should 
be attending school are actually attending, 4; 
the ages of 14, 15 and 16, the corresponding per. 
centages are 65, 41, and 24, respectively. The 
critical period in school attendance begins, there 
fore, at the age of 14. 

In eight states certain laber permits are grant. 
ed to certain children who have reached the age 
of 12. With this low minimum in a few states jt 
may be expected that withdrawal from schoo 
will begin at the ages of 12 or 13. In four states, 
labor permits are not granted to children under 
15 years of age. In all other states permits are 
granted to those who have become 14 years of 
age and who have met the required educationa| 
attainments. Such laws invite withdrawal from 
school at this age. If 63 per cent of the childrep 
15 years of age find it advantageous to attenj 
school, should state laws authorize other childrep 
of this age to withdraw? In this age, democracy 
should rule. “ , 
Vocational Work for Earners and the Overage 

The child 14 or 15 years of age should find g 
type of public-school work which will contribute 
to his efficiency. Unless such vocational work 
offered to those who drop out of school, the 
state does not seem to be justified in compelling 
them to attend school. When schools offer the 
types of vocational work which are likely to 
useful, the state may not countenance wit) 
drawal at these critical ages. Little legislation 
has been enacted on this educational basis. Voces 
tional efficiency should be the exit word from the 
public schools, not some chronological criterion 
The schools have not properly discharged * thei 
duty until they have given the tools of a voca 
tion to every youth of the land. 

It has been found that the greater majority of 
those who drop out of school at these critica 
ages are the pupils who are overage for theif 
grade and undoubtedly have repeated much @ 
their school work. For each one hundred begin 
ners there are in the fifth grade 61; in the sixt) 
grade, 59; in the seventh grade, 57; and in the 
eighth grade, 55 pupils who are either underage 
or of normai age for their grades. Of 55 pupil 
who are overage in the fifth grade, only sixtea 
will be left when the eighth grade is reached. Of 
pupils who make normal progress, in the fifti 
grade, fewer than ten per cent will withdral 
from school before the eighth grade, while 7 
per cent of those making slow progress will with 
draw during the same time. Withdrawal amom 
retarded pupils is almost seven times as great asl 
among. pupils who are making satisfactory prof 
ress. These children have failed to master th 
usual academic work and seek the first oppor 
tunity to withdraw. 


Need for School Census. 

Mr. Bonner points out that a compulsory lat 
cannot well be enforced unless school officer} 
know what children should be in school. 4 
school census is necessary to ascertain the name 
of all children who should be in school and ® 
secure the uniform enforcement of the law. 

In 1918, three states had local option com 
pulsory attendance laws, i. e., laws which are 0 
state-wide in application, but which become 9 
erative in the local unit only. The result is th 
many counties in such states do not have attenl 
ance laws. 

A Minimunr Attendance Term. 

It is also shown that only 28 states have @ 
acted laws requiring attendance for the full té 
of school. Two states require attendance @ 
three-fourths of the term, two for two-thirds 
one for seven-tenths of the term. Two states 
quire attendance for 140 days; three for 
days; one for 100 days; two for 60 days, 


Continued on Page 58 
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The instruments of the orchestra 
by sight, sound, and story 


A constructive aid for teaching music in the schools 


This plan of orchestral instrument study consists of: 


18 charts (14’x22"), showing the instruments 
in absolute accuracy of color and detail; 


Two Victor double-face records (Nos. 35670 
and 35671 or 35236 and 35237), which give 
the tone color of every instrument in appro- 
priate excerpts; 

A handbook, giving full description and his- 
tory of the instruments and their uses by 
composerts. 


These three units together offer for the first time 
in the history of public school music a practical means 
for the complete study of the instruments of the 
orchestra by sight, sound, and story. 

Consult any Victor dealer, 
or write for full information 
to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 


e word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
1 C | “oO Look under the lid! Look on the label ! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


ACG U.S. PAT OFF Camden, N. J. 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS | | 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT | 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 








The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 














B-11% S—vUrinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg., 








B-26—Closet 


BANGOR, PA. 
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one for 40 days of a school year. The next legis- 
lation should provide for a minimum attendance 
of 100 or 120 days and later for attendance for 
the full term of school. Only three states which 
enacted their legislation more than thirty years 
ago, do not now provide for full-term attendance. 
Almost without exception, experience supports 
the full-term proviso. 


Failure in Permissible Absence. 

Further laxity in attendance laws appears in 
the number of days which pupils are permitted 
to be absent before violating the law. In nine 
states, the law contains no provision on this mat 
ter. In 28 states an inexcusable absence of one 
day or less constitutes an offense. In eight states 
three days’ absence is permitted; in one state, 
four days, and in the other states, as many as 
five days. There is no good reason for a single 
day unless such absence is legully excusable. 

The states, it is shown, are coming more and 
more to adopt some standard which its future 
citizens must attain before they are permitted 
to withdraw from school. Only sixteen states 
have such requirements, while fourteen of the re 
maining states require that children be able to 
read and write. Seven states require the com 
pletion of the fifth grade, three the sixth grade 
and five the completion of the elementary grades 
It is not unreasonable to expect that all children 
shall be required to complete the elementary 
grades if proper arrangements can be made for 
overage children. The public schools can ill 
afford to permit one-third of those who enter to 
withdraw before they reach the eighth grade. 
Schools. which are supported by all the people 
should educate all those who are not otherwise 
educated. 


THE GILBERT TEACHERS’ DORMITORY. 


When the school authorities of Gilbert, Minn., 
discovered in the fall of 1918 that there was dif- 
ficulty in finding rooming places for the teachers, 
Supt. K. K. Tibbetts hit upon the idea of a teach 
ers’ dormitory. 

The school board was induced to lease a build 
ing on the main street which had formerly served 


as a hotel. The sum of $9,745.42 was invested in 
furniture and equipment. A matron was hired at 
$150 a month At present forty teachers are 
housed. 


The cost of running the place from August 10, 
1920, to January. 1, 1921, was as follows 


"Wages ; . $1,395.60 
Se i 1,500.00 
Water and light ; 200.00 
Supplies . , 86.10 
Laundry , 37.31 
Telephone 13.55 
Fuel .. : ; 900.00* 

Total. . . $4,232.56 


*Estimate. 

The room rent was estimated too low and will 
have to be raised. Outside rooms are $20 per 
month, two in a room, and inside rooms are $10 a 
month, two in a room. It will probably be raised 
to $25 for the outside rooms and $15 for the in 
side rooms. 

A ground floor restaurant is conducted by the 
teachers upon a co-operative plan. A cook has 
been hired and a committee of teachers makes all 
the purchases. The restaurant is also open to 
the general public 


Thus far the school board has not come out 
even on the enterprise, but it is believed that 
without the dormitory a higher salary schedule 
would have been inevitable. Besides, the dis 
satisfaction caused by the inability of the teach- 
ers to secure satisfactory rooms elsewhere has 
been overcome. 


PLANNING A CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
CAMPAIGN. 


Do you need a consolidated school? If so, plan 
a campaign. Do you wish help? Speakers, liter 
ature, illustrated lectures and lantern slides deal 
ing with consolidation are available to a limited 
degree. For information write President H. W 
Foght, Northern Normal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Steps in a Consolidated School Campaign, 


BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation’”’ is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing’ applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book ‘How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.” 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 





They require no upkeep, while 


In comparison, the word ‘economy’ 
Slate being non-porous 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Before you 


Easton, Penna. 


STEP I 


PLAT THE ENTIRE COUNTY. 

] lo locate prospective and future consoli 
dated schools. 

2. To take account of the geographical, edt 
cational and social conditions. 

3. To plan for elementary and high schod 
education for all pupils. 












4. To take account of property values, roads 


number of pupils, streams, swamps 

5. To prevent haphazard or forced consol 
dation; area too large, area too small, too fer 
pupils, not sufficient wealth, towns forcing f 
upon the county. 
STEP Il PLAN 

CAREFULLY. 

1. Make a plat as provided by law. 

2. ‘This plat should show each road, each hom 
and the number of pupils in each home and a 
items required by law. 

3. Submit a petition as provided by law. 

4. Plan for automobile transportation. Rout 
in length should not exceed one hour one way. 
STEP III. CONSOLIDATION IS A MATTER 

OF EDUCATING THE PUBLIC. 

1. Plan the local district carefully. 

2. Study local conditions — get all possibl 
facts. 

one at the center not sufficient. 

4. Run articles in the newspapers. 

5. Mail the literature. 

6. Make careful estimates of cost under olf 
and new systems. 

7. Get speakers who know. 

8. Keep smiling. 

9. If voted down, smile and educate wid 
more. One man Called five elections-—four fail 

last one carried unanimousiy 

10. Don't drive educate, 


YOUR LOCAL DISTRI 



























The Bridgeport, Conn., schoo! board recd 
mends a bond issue of $2,700,000 for school bu 
ing purposes. 


The city of Laurel, Miss., has voted a 0 
issue to the amount of $100,000 for the erect 
of a new high school building which will act 
modate about 300 pupils. 
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McKinley High School, Chicago Mundie & Jensen, Architects 





he endurance of any building depends very 
largely on the materials of which it is con- 
structed. The greatest degree of permanence and 
the least expenditure for upkeep are attained with 


ae Indiana Limestone construction, for this stone 
Oli: ° “4° 
"a possesses the essentials of extreme durability, very 


dt 


high fire resistance, and entire immunity from 


chod} |! 





deterioration. 
roads, | 
nse | Indiana Limestone schools have a dignity and 
ng i | ; “4 9° 
” | elegance that is not conferred by any other building 
"RICT , , . 
stone, while its cost will bear most favorable com- 
hont | parison with any permanent form of construction. 
= There is no other stone in which sculptural decoration 
way. 
rth can be so well or economically carried out, or that 
on adapts itself so readily to desired architectural forms. 
Interesting “Booklets on Indiana Limestone 
ler : will be mailed on request. 
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Speaking recently before a gathering 
of illuminating engineers, state and 
city school authorities and teachers, F. C. Caldwell, 
professor of electrical engineering in the Ohio State 
University and chairman of the committee on education 
of the Illuminating Engineers’ Society of the United 
States, said that more school lighting systems were bad 
because of glare than because of insufficiency of light. 


The growing popularity of Denzar as an ideal lighting 
unit for class rooms and assembly halls is largely 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO., 219 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 








THE GLOUCESTER SCHOOL SURVEY. 

Gloucester, Mass., has instituted a survey of its 
school building situation for the purpose of 
formulating a definite program In order to 
arrive at a basis the school authorities sought an 
swers to the following questions: 

What has been the rate of increase in the 
school population over a period of years? 

Is this increase likely to remain constant or 
to become less or greater? 

Where is the congestion greatest? 

In what direction is the tide of population 
moving? 

What is the present condition of the school 
buildings? Which ones should be abandoned? 
For what ones should additions be erected? 

How much playground space is needed? 

In order to eliminate present congestion and 
also provide for future growth, how many and 
what kind of new buildings should be erected, 
and in what parts of the city; and to what ex- 
tent can present congestion be relieved by reor- 
ganization of existing schools? 

What appropriation is necessary to carry out a 
comprehensive building program? 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

—The first bill in Pennsylvania to require 
political recognition for women provides for the 
elimination of the court-appointed school boards 
of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. The bill, which 
has been presented to the state senate by Senator 
Gray, proposes to set up an elective body of 
eleven members with salaries of $7,500 each, in- 
stead of the appointed boards without pay. 

Under the provisions of the bill, the first elec- 
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The Unit of Day Brightness 
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Denzars. 


advantages. 


tion is to be held in November of this year, when 
three men and three women will be elected for 
four-year terms, and three men and two women 
for two-year terms. Thereafter members would 
be elected every two years and all elections would 
be at large. The bill, if passed, is to take effect 
next December. 

A bill providing that school-board member 
ship in Fort Wayne shall be increased from three 
to seven, and providing that the members shall 
be appointed by the Mayor, has been introduced 
in the state legislature of Indiana by Representa 
tive Eph Dailey. At present the school board 
members are appointed by the city council and 
receive salaries of $500 a year. Under the Dailey 
bill, no salary is provided. 

An amendment to the school code of ‘Penn 
sylvania has been introduced in the legislature 
It provides for the retaining of school directors 
in office, when the classification of their districts 
changés, for the terms for which they , were 
elected. 

Rockford, Ill. A movement is under way to 
change the laws governing the school system to 
provide for the election of members of the school 
board. At present the members are appointed by 
the mayor. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
asked the city officials io assign a number of 
examiners who are competent to conduct an in 
vestigation of school bidding. The purpose of the 
investigation is to determine if any of the con 
tractors engaged in the erection of schoo] build 
ings have been involved in “ring-bidding.” The 
inguiry was begun at the request of four of the 
largest building contracting firms in the city and 
is intended to remove the discredit which has 
fallen upon innocent parties 

Pocatello, Ida. The board has ruled that 
high school dances must be informal and that 
extravagance must be curtailed. The decision of 
any group to hold an extravagant social affair 
will mean the cancellation of the privilege of 
giving the same. 

Cincinnati, O. Insisting that the state legis- 
lature and possibly even the city council should 
enforce lower rates of fare for school children, 
Attorney Charles F. Dolle has urged the board 


due to its soft, sunlike radiance free 
from glare and harsh shadows. 

Many of our modern high schools have, during the 
last few years, been equipped with Denzar. The 
views above were taken in the West Side High School, 
Evansville, Ind., which is equipped throughout with 


If you wish to pay greater attention to the lighting 
effects in school buildings, as Prof. Caldwell advises, 
write for the Denzar catalog and get posted on its 































































of education to present a bill providing for lower 
rates before the state legislature. 

The Minneapolis school board proposes to 
inaugurate a campaign thru which the public 
shall obtain a higher appreciation of the pur 
poses of the school system and its needs. Two 
thousand teachers are ready to aid in the propa 
ganda to be undertaken 

The Supreme Court of New York State has 
recently ruled that the board of education of 
Union school district No. 8, town of Arcadia, and 
the superintendent of schools, are liable for dam- 
ages accruing from an accident in the manual 
training shop. The injured student was a men- 
ber of the manual training class in one of the 
schools and met with an accident in which he 
lost two fingers and part of another while op 
erating an unguarded saw. The student was 
awarded damages of $5,000 

Spokane, Wash. The school board has re 
cently refused permission to a labor organization 
to use a schoolroom for classwork because it 
could not be assured of the character of the 
teachers to be employed. The board made it plain 
that it would not be held responsible for such 
use of the schools unless it could be assured 4 
voice in the selection of the teachers and in the 
kind of teaching to be done. 

Green Bay, Wis. Supt. Ira H. Maclntire has 
warned that instructors must take more interest 
in educational work. He has announced a get 
eral revision of the school curriculum and int 
mates that teachers not satisfied may resign. 

Portland, Ore. The school board has asked 
the elimination of the provision for a trial com 
mission from the present tenure law for teachefs. 

The state teachers’ association has presented 
resolutions indorsing the present tenure 1a¥ 
pending the final report of the National Educr 
tion Association. 

The law with its provision for a trial comm 
sion, has been introduced because of great 
long-continued injustice done thru the “hire-fif® 
system, in use previous to 1913. Conspicudw 
cases of unjust dismissals have aroused the pw 
lic to understand what has always been true, th# 
the teacher is not the only sufferer in cases of 
unjust dismissals. 

(Concludedfon Page 64 
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You can buy “Circle-A” Schools for 
much less than you would have to pay 
for buildings constructed in the ordi- 
nary way. Ata very small expense for 
labor you can erect them with amazing 
speed simply by bolting the units 
together. Yet ‘‘Circle-A”” Schools, in 
durability, in comfort and in appear- 
ance, are fully the equal of those spe- 
cially built on the site at a heavy expense. 
Due to the tested stability and insulation 
of each unit before it leaves the factory, 
“Circle-A” structures stoutly resist the 
elements, year in and year out. 





Schools Quickly Erected at a Big Saving 


Every detail of construction is engi- 
neered and finished in our large modern 
factories. All doors and windows are 
completely constructed, even to the 
painting and hardware attachments. 
The plaster panels are in place; so are 
the blackboards. Quickly erected for 
permanency, “Circle-A’’ Schools are 
also portable. They can be dismantled 
and re-erected practically without 
damage, having a salvage value of 
98%. For further information about 
“Circle-A’” Schools, write or wire our 
nearest office. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, Monroe Building 


(All construction fully 





NEW YORK, Postal Telegraph Building 


FORT WORTH, Texas 


©“CIRCLE-A”SG 


covered by U. S. Patents) 


\INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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“The Desk of Exclusive Fea 
| Great Strength _ 
‘Exclusive Adjustments Unequalled / 


“The Lifting Top” 


petite Chair Desk. Pupils can arise from the ‘ 


human beings should, and can stand erect without first. having to ¢ jou 
a jack-knife and slide awkwardly into the aisle. 


This desk top can also be easily removed and as easily replac 
“Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk as convenient for a 
community use as for classroom use. 


The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk is pane 


construction and adjustments. It has absolutely nothing to eet ms 
requires no tools to adjust. 


Standardize on “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair Desks for 


The “Empire’’ Movable and Adjustable Chai? Beck 
in six sizes to fit the various grades and has five adj 
ments so that each pupil may be individually fittec 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Section of a typical playground, fitted with 


MEDART Playground Equipment, 


neering Department. No matter 
size of your appropriation, MEDART engi- 
neers are always glad to give you intelligent 
advice on any playground problem. 





located 
and installed with the assistance of our Engi- 
what the 


- initial price. 


PLAYGROUND ART 


Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers in the playground 
movement, and the leaders in the perfection of playground equipment 





rightly fitted to train growing children. 
book on playground planning and equipment. 
get the advice of our Engineering Department, without cost or obligation. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York ° 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Buy Playground Equipment 
that is Safe and Permanent 


Buy playground equipment on the basis of safety and permanence—these 
are the factors that determine the wisdom of any playground investment. 
Aside from the protection that MEDART safety provides for the children, 
MEDART construction is assurance of long life. 
sHould be purchased on a basis of cost per year of service, rather than 


Playground equipment 


Get Catalog “L,” really a text- 
Tell us your problems and 


San Francisco 
Rialto Building 
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It is contended that if the teachers, by united 
action, procured the passage ef thé tenure law, 
they! merely took measures ‘for. self-protection, 
measures which they believed. to be just and 
right. 

—Chicago, Il). Supt. Peter Mortenson, upon 
the recommendation of William Roberts of the 
Brentano School, has ordered that dancing at 
the community center of the school be discon 
tinued until the dancers iearn to dance properly 
It is the purpose of the school authorities to keep 
out the dance hall atmosphere. 

—Cincinnati, O. An assistant superintendent 
to have charge of all child welfare work, includ- 
ing vocational guidance activities, has been sug 
gested in a recent report submitted to Supt. R. 
J. Condon by Dr. T. C. McCracken, vocational! sur 
vey expert. 

It is recommended that the direction of the 
new courses for the education of pupils in voca 
tions be placed in the hands of a full-time direc 
tor. This director should be either an assistant 
superintendent in charge of all child welfare 
work, or a member of the staff of the vocational 
bureau. 

Two further recommendations provide that 
full-time assistants to the director be appointed 
for the purpose of carrying out experimental 
training courses in the Woodward and Bloom 
High schools, and also part-time assistants in 
every school having sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. 

The director will be appointed next fall, when 
the complete vocational course will be in opera 
tion. 

Telluride, Colo. An Americanization school i 
being conducted in the high school two evenings 
each week. The school which was recently 
visited by United States Examiner Wright, has 
been highly praised for the efficiency of its 
teaching. A few of the applicants for naturali 
zation who had received certificates from th: 
local school were found so proficient that the r 
maining applicants were passed without inspec 
tion. 

The Telluride school is the first of its kind 
to be established in Colorado and he been run 


ning for the past three years. The school has 
a splendid reputation and enrolls a large num- 
ber of foreign-born residents who are attracted 
to the classrooms each week thruout the winter 
months. 

The first school election nder the new Ken 
tucky law authorizing the consolidation of rural 
schools was a victory for its suppcerters in 
Daviess County in December. Five school dis- 
tricts have been merged into one and the county 
board will erect at once a school to house be 
tween 300 and 400 children. 

La Porte, Ind. The Riley School is in course 
of completion. The building, which has eight 
rooms, an auditorium and gymnasium, will cost 
$100,000. A Carnegie Library has been com 
pleted at a total cost for building and grounds, 
of $47,500. 

The Indiana Board of Education has revoked 
the licenses of two teachers for alleged fraud 
ulent certificates issued in violation of the school 
regulations. 


A bill has been introduced in the Tennessee 


legislature making it unlawful to erect a new 
rural school] without provision for a teachers’ 
home. The bill seeks to remedy a condition 


which has existed in some sections where the 
schools could not open because the teachers could 
not obtain boarding places 

The Northern Schoolmasters’ Association 
was recently organ:zed at Marquette, Mich., for 
the discussion of educational and administrativ 
problems in the upper Michigan peninsula. Th: 
association is for superintendents, principals and 
professors, and meetings will be held four times 
a year. 

The association has adopted a charter and ad 
ministrative officers composed of the following: 
President, G. L. Brown, Northern State Normal, 
Marquette; C. L. Phelps, Ishpeming, vice-presi 
dent, and W. F. Lewis, Northern Normal, Mar 
quette, secretary-treasure! 

Elementary teachers’ training courses, unde: 
bill introduced in the Oregon legislature, will 


consist of a term or terms which in the aggre- 
January, 
After January, 1925, the 


gate will amount to 36 weeks from 


1923, to January, 1925 
term will amount to 72 weeks 


Acting Commissioner Frank B. Gilbert of 
New York State has recently handed down a de- 
cision barring teachers who belong to the Com- 
munist party from teaching in the public schools 
of the state. The decision was rendered in the 
case of Julia D. Pratt, who had been dismissed 
from the schools of Buffalo by the board of edu- 
cation of that city on account of her connection 
with the Communist party. 

The commissioner, in rendering his decision, 
pointed out that the defendant did not at anv 
time disavow the doctrines and principles of the 
party, but that she asked to have her name taken 
from the membership roll thru fear that she 
might lose her position. The commissioner held 
that her attempt to dissever her connection with 
the party did not relieve her of her account- 
ibility to the board. A teacher owes allegiance 
to the state and the school authorities are re 
quired to insist upon loyalty to the government 
of the state. 

The New York City board of education has 
ihe right to refuse recognition to certificates of 
Christian Scienee practitioners when presented 
by teachers for sick leave absence, according to 
a recent decision of the State Board. The de 
cision followed an appeal by Albert F. Gilmore 
who on behalf of teachers of the Christian 
Science faith, applied to the board of education 
to amend its bylaws so that certificates of prac 
titioners might be recognized and accepted. The 
question was appealed to the state department 
over a protest of the corporation counsel of New 
York City. 

The Teachers’ Council of New York has 
taken steps to cooperate in adopting the new 
method of rating teachers proposed by the New 
York Principals’ Association. The council has 
unanimously approved the proposed use of the 
terms “satisfactory” and “unsatisfactory,” 4a 
recommended by the principals. It is pointed 
out by the supporters of the plan that a good 
many abuses have crept into the old system and 
the new plan is expected to eliminate these. It 
will also give the board of examiners some 
knowledge of the aptitudes and qualifications of 
candidates for advancement 
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Wherever people are gathered together—in 
homes, schools, or clubs—city or country—chil- 
dren or adults—in small or large groups—for so- 
cial, religious, or educational purposes—the sing- 
ing of our American patriotic, sacred, and old 
familiar songs, which form such a powerful bond 
of union and sympathy between all parts of our 
native land, should be encouraged. 


Band Accompaniments for Singing 
Patriotic, Sacred,and Familiar Songs 


under the personal supervision of Peter W. 
Dykema, Professor of Music, University of Wis- 
consin, who ranks as one of the foremost song 
leaders in America. 


The keys, tempi, and arrangements of these 
selections are the same as those adopted by the 
Committee of the Music Supervisors’ National 


























Reproducer, winding crank, and turn Name 


table may be locked in pushmobile. 


New York 


‘ i 
a These Columbia band accompaniment record- Conference. | 
ings of forty of America’s best songs, on ten rec- These records should be of special value to 
0 . 
de- ords (four selections on each record), were made _ rural schools. 
m- . | . . 4. 
ols Let all America sing to these Columbia band accompaniment records: 
he 
ed The Star Spangled Banner ) Dixie—( Emmett ) 
du- —(Key) Drink to Me Only With ui 
ion Good Night, Ladies A-3107. Thine Eyes — (Johnson) _ A-3112 
Aloha Oe—( Lilluokalani) $1.00 Auld Lang Syne—( Burns) $1.00 f 
on O Come, All Ye Faithful— | The Little Brown Church i 
ay (Reading) J in the Vale—( Pitts) if 
the America—(Simith) , 
t 
ceil Home, Sweet Home— A-310g8 Old Black Joe—( loster) 
r (Payne) | Yankee Doodle Teachers who are unable to se- 
eld Annie Laurie—(Douglass) $1.00 Juanita—( Norton) A-3113 cure school records locally may 
ith Out on the Deep—( Lohr) Nearer, My God to Thee— $1.00 send orders direct to the Educa- 
int- Battle Hymn of the Re- (Mason) tional Department, Columbia | 
nce public—( Howe) Graphophone Company, Woolworth | 
re My Old Kentucky Home— Masaite ie the Cath. Geld Building, New York City. 
en os ) sal Dnakae s* 
Believe Me, If All Those car fags aie ek 
has Endearing Young Love’s Old Sweet Song— } A-3114 
; of Charms—(Moore) _ (Mallee) ( $1.00 
ited Stars of the Summer Night Come, Thou Almighty ~ 
(Pease) ) : 
, to King—( Wesley) 
de- Columbia, the Gem of the 
ore Ocean—(Shaw ) i 
I Need Thee Every Hour Tenting Tonight— ) 
Han (Lowry) ' A-3110 (Kittredge) A-3115 
Sweet and Low—(I}arnby) | $1.00 Long, Long, Ago—( Bayly) - “¢. 
vad Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Par- Silent Night—(Gryber) $1.00 
~ ty—(Seeing Nellie Home) My Bonnie 
Jew . America, the Beautiful— 
(Ward) Onward, Christian Soldiers 
h A Merry Life—( Denza) (Sullivan) : : 
be Old Folks at Home (Swa-.\ A-3111 Nellie Was a Lady— A-3116 Clip this coupon and mail today 
oa nee Ribber)—( Foster) $1.00 (Foster)> .).. - oe —— oo = oe om ae ew am @ ws wo 
pe When J ohnn y Comes Levee Song (I’ve Been $1.00 ; COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
he Marching Home— Wukkin’ on de Railroad) Educational Department 
a (Lambert) Santa Lucia l New York City 
as | Please send me the following literature: 
woe Columbia School Grafonola A pamphlet descriptive of these songs will be sent on request | cee neta ae er 
Z00 ‘ ; : jan Acrompanimen Reco 
and with Pushmobile Educational Department | Musical’ Measurement. Manual O 
: , ' Educational Re ac log 1 
ome J Deere ited with lock and ker, COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY _j_ Litersture'aniSame 2°" 
en elves for records. 
is of | 
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high school. 












































to the greatest possible degree. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































A Webster System of Steam Heating was selected 
because thousands of installations in public schools, high 
schools, colleges, private residences and public buildings 
of every size and type have demonstrated that Webster 


Warren Webster 
(@ Company 


ESTABLISHED 
-1888- 








WEBSTER SYSTEMS OF STEAM HEATING 


The City of Springfield, Mass., is justly proud of its 
sch In planning the building which is training 
the city’s boys and girls for useful citizenship, every 
effort was made to provide equipment that would com- 
bine effectiveness, serviceableness, comfort and economy 


Webster Apparatus. 


includes a consultation service to architects without —— 

charge or obligation in planning a suitable heating sys- ne 

tem for proposed buildings of any type. —— 

Send for the Webster Bulletins. — 
(84) __-——— 





equipment can always be depended upon to meet the 
exact requirements of each particular installation. 

The success of each Webster Heating System is as- 
sured by the hearty and thorough co-operation of the 
Webster Engineers as well as by the excellence of 
This cooperation is offered through 
the 31 Webster Branch Offices and Service Stations and 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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TWELVE MONTHS OF SCHOOL. 

The strongest argument in favor of the plan 
(twelve months school) is the enormous waste 
involved in maintaining millions of dollars worth 
of school property in idleness in warm weather 
and for two days every week in term time. If 
every day on which schools are used in term time 
be taken as a full day the period when they are 
in operation amounts to a little more than half 
of the 365-day. year, but the school day is a short 
day, so that the actual idleness of school prop- 
erty is even more striking than is shown by that 
fraction. 

This idleness involves the construction and 
maintenance of a much larger plant than would 
be necessary if the school property were worked 
to capacity, and since most large cities suffer 
from a shortage of schools the short school year 
figures as an element in the cause of half-day 
schools for many thousands of children. 

There is also an enormous shortage of teachers 
thruout the country and thousands of teachers 
are employed who ought themselves to be in 
echool. More work for good teachers would mean 
higher earnings for them and less employment 
for the unprepared. 

Against this array of argument in favor of 
keeping the school plant running stands the long 
established habit of the country based upon the 
fact that children, and particularly little chil 
dren, need play quite as imperatively as they 
need school work. The education of children is 
as much in the home and out of doors as in 
school and no plan for reforming the schools can 
ignore these facts. With that much granted any 
workable plan for keeping the schools more corn- 











pletely in operation than they are now ought to 
be welcomed.—Vetroit Free Press editorial, De- 
cember 10, 1920. 


AMONG BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

With the minimum salary of $800 enacted 
into law last year Indiana will, according to L. 
N. Hines, state superintendent, have a sufficient 
number of good teachers in a year, will create 
longer school terms and abandon the one-room 
school. 

Supt. G. L. Jenner of Pontiac, Mich., suggests 
a detention home for truants. They ought not 
to be housed in a jail but in a home with home 
influences. 

The teachers’ council of New York City has 
recommended to the board of education that 
twenty minutes be devoted each week to the 
study of good manners. 

A stiggestion has been made that the New 


York Board of Regents appoint a city superin- 


tendent of schools as Dr. Finley’s successor to 
the office of state commissioner of education. 
Mr. William L. Ettinger, Mr. Gustave Strauben- 
muller, and Mr. William McAndrew of New York 
City, Mr. William H. Holmes of Mt. Vernon, and 
Dr. Albert Shiels are all mentioned as possible 
candidates for the office. The appointment of a 
public school man is urged for the reason that 
he would not have to begin at the bottom and 
get acquainted with teachers as well as condi- 
tions. A superintendent in the office would please 
the teachers because he would have lived most 
of his life among the public schools of the com- 
munity. 

Ashtabula, O. Among the interesting special 
schools established are the sight-saving school 
and a school for deaf children. The sight-saving 
school has proven itself of great benefit to chil 
dren whose eyesight is defective. 

High school inspectors in Ohio will not con 
fine their work to the high schools during the 
year 192021, but will make general surveys of 
school conditions, according to instructions 
issued by State Supt. V. M. Riegel. 

Outlines for the surveys have been distributed 
to the superintendents of schools thruout the 
state, each of whom has been asked to assist in 





the survey. The purpose of the visits of the in- 
structor is to assist in the solution of difficult 
problems as well as to collect practical data. 

Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania, in his re- 
cent address to the general assembly of the Key- 
stone State early in January, discussed the mat- 
ter of providing adequate educational facilities 
for the 1,750,000 children in the state. He point- 
ed to the reorganization of the state education 
department for the purpose of developing such a 
system of education, and for giving leadership 
and interpretation to the patriotic ideals of the 
people. 

The state’s plan of administration and the 
essential minimum standards, according to Gov- 
ernor Sproul, should be expressed in sound legis- 
lative enactments. He proposed the following 
recommendations as indicative of more advanced 
steps in adequate education: 

It is proposed first, that the state board of edu- 
cation and the College and University Council 
be abolished, and that in its place, one board be 
established to be known as the State Council of 
Education. All of the state’s educational activ- 
ities, including independent boards and agencies 
related to education, are to be coordinated under 
general supervisory powers of the council. 

Second, the conditions which. permit the em- 
ployment of several thousand unqualified teach- 
ers are to be remedied as speedily as possible. 
The surest and best way to reach this result is 
thru the enactment of a law requiring proper 
qualifications for teachers and encouraging them 
to fully prepare themselves by guaranteeing to 
them salaries commensurate with the services 
rendered. 

Third, the state normal schools are to be 
utilized to the fullest possibility in the training 
of teachers, adequate financial support is to be 
provided for the institutions to meet the in- 
structional expenses, and the housekeeping of 
these institutions is to be placed upon a self 
supporting basis. For this purpose, a budget 
system for the normal schools should be estab 
lished. 

Fourth, the laws regulating the school term 
and compulsory attendance should be so modified 


(Concluded on Page 71) 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
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52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
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_ EDUCATION MUST BEGIN 


Every New School That You Build— 
for the Feeding 


One of the fundamental princi- 
ples of education is the build- 
ing of sound bodies to house 


and stimulate growing minds. 
A leading authonity, in a special treat- 
ise on the subject, says: “The hot 
lunch means that the child will be 
better nourished. Better nourished, he 
can do better school work, for what is 


good for the body is good for the brain. 
Every teacher should encourage the serving of the 
noon meal because it means a higher standard of 
school work.” 

























“REAL FOOD —Served the way | 
like it! Believe me, the way to a 
boy’s mind is through his stomach.”’ 
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WITH PROPER FEEDING 


Grammar or High—Should Provide 
of Its Pupils 











The lunch room is an integral factor in promoting 
scholarship and is of prime importance in the plan- 
ning of every school. The city of Erie, Penn- 


sylvania, in considering this question, turned over to 
Albert Pick & Company the complete handling of the cafeterias 
in five splendid new schools. The resulting installations, 
among the most practical and beautiful in the country, are wit- 
ness both to the accredited value of the school cafeteria and to 
our ability to meet the problems of planning, equipping and in- 
stalling complete School Eating Places. One feature of our 
service is the exclusive production of specially designed, stand- 
ardized lunch outfits at astonishingly low prices. These 
standardized lunch rooms, seating from 25 to 200 pupils, 
provide for adequate service with greatly simplified equipment. 
They are produced at low cost because of standardization of 
equipment and volume of production. Our comprehensive 
book on School Cafeterias will be of interest to those contem- 
plating lunch room installations. This book contains complete 
details of these standardized outfits, as well as photographs and 


descriptions of approved School Cafeterias throughout the 
country. Please ask for Book Y131. 


ALBERT PICK=COMPany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COMPLETE OUTFITTERS OF SCHOOL LUNCH ROOMS 
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Wash and Bathe in Running Water 





Controlling 

valve in 

circle. as Bee 
> ferred, this 

For wom- shower 

en’s use will be 

this show- supp lied 

er is in- with com- 

stalled pression 

with head valves in- 

placed foot stead of <i> pty a" 

apres: Ge oo The DUNHAM Radiator Trap tH * ox nd 
usual. meter. ee % ar oF 


The most important end 
of a radiator 








In considering the heating system for your 


Besides their low upkeep cost school, remember this: radiators and hot 








Speakman Showers are economi- 
cal in their use of water 


12 gallons enough for a shower 


Speakman engineers determined that 6 gallons 
of water per minute were plenty and two min- 
utes long enough for a satisfactory shower—12 


blast coils can never be more efficient than the 
traps onthem. The trap is a necessary device 
for removing the air and water that would 
otherwise keep the steam from circulating. 

Schools and colleges in practically every 


State use Dunham Traps on their heating sys- 
tems. The traps were used after consultation 








gallons of fresh, clean, sparkling water. : 
e ; with the architect, the builder and the Dun- 
These figures are based on the use of the h g , ¢ 
Speakman Kas-Bras head. Each hole in this OE WORVIS Men. 
head is drilled separately and at an angle s i” ea” ; 
ae ene eeeemy 28 et an angie s0 Dunham Heating Service co-operates with ul 
that all the water is thrown on the bather and : : ; ‘ fi 
aide aden d hin you, with your architect, heating engineer, ee 
Be ; and with your builder. It inspects installa- i 
Che Mixometer is another factor in water econ- . h fnished | th 0 
omy. Half a turn of the handle gives the de- tions, upon request, when finished and there- 
sired temperature—no wasted water waiting after, when service is needed. This part of a 
to “get it right.” Dunham Service is exceptional and extremely . 
This shower shown has controlling valves in valuable—for it incorporates service AFTER - 
the supply pipes. These insure that the water THE SALE. You eannot appreciate its full r 
will always be kept at the economy point no value until we explain it in detail with re- 
matter what the pressure is. . : M 
spect to your proposed installation. .- 
We'll aid you in deciding the question of show- ~ 
ers by sending you the names and addresses S 
of institutions, which have, during years past, . ba 
installed Speakman Showers. Write to these 
places and ask how Speakman Showers have rr _ 
stood up. HEATING SERVICE 
re 
Recast Hbiae ANY C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY || : 
ss ‘ . ‘ ’ ‘ w 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE Fisher Building, CHICAGO 
Factories: Marshalltown, lowa 52 Branch and Local Sales Offices 9 
7" oro y i Inited § 8 ; 
SPEAKMAN SHOWERS Toronto, Canada in United States and Canada * 
London: 64 Regent House, Regent Street, W. 1. be 
Paris: Establte. Munsing & Cie., 47 Rue de La Fontaine-au-Roi. z 
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THE UNI-TRE METAL FRAME 


Combines the Rough Buck, Jamb and Trim All in One 


For the school building, the Uni- 
es tre frame has proven itself highly 

It is fireproof and sanitary and 
can be erected in less time than a wood or any 
other type of built-up frame. 


The sides and top are formed and welded 
together, thereby making a one-piece frame. 
When set, with the walls, floors and ceilings 
the frame is a part of the 
building, not a piece of trim. 

The Uni-tre frame receives a baked-on prime ' 
finish at the factory, which serves as an ex- 
cellent ground or filler coat for the final finish. 
Once installed there is practically no repair 
or refinishing costs. 
building that does not require refinishing each : 


Our folder The Uni-tre Way will be gladly 
sent free upon request. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 


Representatives In All Principal Cities. 
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(Concluded from Page 66) 
that equal educational opportunity may be ac- 
corded to every boy and girl in the state. The 
minimum which the state should require for each 
child is the completion of the elementary grades. 

Fifth, increased state aid should be given to 
public education as the condition of the revenues, 
the business affairs of the state, and sound school 
financing permit. 

In addition, the governor asks that an effective 
state-wide program for the elimination of adult 
illiteracy be inaugurated thru the establishment 
of a bureau for that purpose in the department 
of public instruction. The late census report 
shows that the state has approximately 418,000 
adults who can neither read nor write. 

After listening to addresses by Dr. Payson 
Smith of Massachusetts and Augustus O. Thomas 
of Maine at a recent educational conference, in 
which they defended the federal control of the 
schools as provided for in the Smith-Towner bill, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot said: 

“IT had never expected to hear Socialism, and 
Marxian Socialism at that, in an educators’ con 
ference. We are getting farther and farther away 
from the old New England ideals of democracy 
and tending more and more toward Socialism 
Such theories are untenable.” 

“Are you in favor of the Smith-Towner bill?” 
asked Henry Foley of the Boston Civie Club. 

“Tam absolutely opposed to a secretary of edu 
cation in the cabinet,” replied Dr. Eliot. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPTS. 

Supt. k. P. Simmons of Elliott, Ia., has been 
re-elected for the coming year at a salary of 
$3,200 and a bonus. Mr. Simmons has been in 
his present position two years and during thé 
War was an aerial observer in the air service. 

Edward Mandel, principal of Public School 
97, Manhattan, and Miss Ellen A. G. Phillips, 
principal of Public School 2, Manhattan, have 
been appointed as district superintendents by the 
board of superintendents. Both Mr. Mandel and 
Miss Phillips made fine showings at the examina 
tion, which was taken by eight men and eight 
women. 


Mr. P. B. Cobb of Waco, Tex., has been r¢ 
elected for a term of two years. Supt. Cobb is 
serving his sixth year at Waco. 

Mr. R. W. Himelick of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
announced his resignation at the expiration of 
his contract. 

Mr. P. F. Sisk of Vernon, Tex., has resigned 
to enter university work. 

Mr. Herbert H. Howes of Everett, Mass., has 
resigned to become superintendent of schools at 
Norwood. 

George W. Howland of the Amherst, Mass., 
junior high school has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the Classical High School of Worcester, 
Mass., at a salary of $2,800. 

H. ©. Hutchinson of Burlington, Vt., has 
been appointed state supervisor of all high and 
junior high schools in the state, by the State 
Board of Education. 

Frank P. Davison, now superintendent in the 
Charlemont, Mass., Union, has just been elected 
superintendent for the Shelburne-Buckland-Col 
rain district, succeeding Clinton T. Richards, who 
will return to the Hatfield-Hadley Union. These 
changes will take place April first. 

Miss Elizabeth Jenkins of Presque Isle, Me., 
has been appointed as one of the state rural 
school supervisors of Delaware, with headquar- 
ters at Dover. 

Mr. R. EB. Newcomb of Plymouth consolidated 
school, Plymouth, Ia., has been elected county 
superintendent of Cerro Gordo County, Ia., to 
succeed Fred D. Cram, resigned. Mr. Cram goes 
to the extension division of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College. 


CAMPERS ON SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

School grounds are public property, but they 
are not set aside for a special public purpose. 
The school ground is not a public ground and is 
not open at all times to all people. In some of 
the larger city districts the schools have been 
thrown open to all sorts of meetings, social and 
political. It has been found difficult to keep such 
events from seriously interfering with the main 
objectives for which school buildings have been 
erected. Careless or vicious people come to the 
public functions and mar the walls of the build- 


ing or in some other way damage the school prop- 
erty. Some boards have reacted to the extent 
of passing a rule that no function may be held 
except under the control or supervision of the 
board. 


Boards of school] directors and boards of educa- 
tion have been disposed to allow the use of 
grounds for all reasonable purposes and occa- 
sions. The country school yard, with its well and 
shade trees, has invited travelers to camp for the 
night. Here again, the abuse of the privilege has 
aroused directors of rural schools to demand a 
law against campers using the school yard or the 
roads in front of the yards.—-/linoigs School Bul- 
letin. 


IMPROVING RURAL TRANSPORTATION. 


In the interest of better and safer transporta- 
tion service in rural districts, Mr. T. L. Head, 
assistant county superintendent of Montgomery 
County, Alabama, in charge of the transportation 


‘department, issues weekly letters to the drivers 


of transportation trucks. The letters, which are 
interesting as features of the transportation serv- 
ice, seek to advance the service in efficfency and 
economy and to obtain the cooperation of the 
drivers in these directions. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


Mrs. David O. Taylor, the first woman chosen 
to public office in Bristol, Pa., has been elected a 
member of the school board to succeed her hus- 
band, who died recently. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah. President C. N. Lund, 
Sr., has retired as head of the North Sanpete dis- 
trict school board after a service as trustee and 
board member of more than thirty years. Mr. 
C. W. Sorensen has succeeded to the position 
vacated by Mr. Lund. 


Atlantic City, N. J. Mrs. Caroline Carmack 
is the first woman to be appointed to the school 
board. 

Mr. J. B. Brown of Chattanooga, has been ap- 
pointed State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion for Tennessee. Mr. Brown is a Republican 


and has been elementary supervisor for several 
years. 
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JOHNSON— 
The Accepted Standard 


School architecture like all forms of building con- 
struction has now accepted standards. 
standard. Fireproof construction is being standardized. Tem- 
perature regulation was standardized years ago by Johnson. 


After 38 years of experience we have perfected the 
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—_ ; The Model Metal Diaphragm Thermostat and the ‘‘Sylphon’”’ 
Metal Bellows Diaphragm Valve make the long-looked-for and 
only ALL-METAL SYSTEM. 


It costs more, but it is the best. 


The Johnson Service Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE OLDEST—THE LARGEST—AND ALWAYS THE MOST PROGRESSIVE 


Control 


and the satisfactory operation of thousands of school plants tells its own story of our progress. We are 
not overstating our case when we assert that Johnson is the accepted standard in temperature regulation. 
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THE DROP IN BUILDING MATERIALS. 

That there will be a revival of building ac- 
tivities on a considerable scale during 1921 is the 
opinion of a large percentage of authorities on 
construction and various associations in which 
builders and manufacturers are represented are 


now sending out bulletins calling attention to the 


general reduction in prices of materials, as com 
pared to a year ago. A bulletin issued by the 
Hollow Building Tile Association, during the 
early part of January, is typical of many others. 
It reads in part: 

“The reductions in building material prices for 
which the public has been waiting for some time 
have largely taken place, altho this fact is not 
yet generally recognized. Lumber is selling at 
about forty per cent less than last spring prices; 
common brick are approximately twenty per cent 
cheaper; hollow tile has come down 25 per cent 
to thirty per cent; some recessions in the price 
of face brick have already taken place; iron and 
steel prices are being revised at this time. When 
it is taken into account that freight on all com- 
modities advanced a minimum of 35 per cent in 
August last, these lowered quotations show that 
the manufacturers are keeping their promise to 
reduce prices as soon as they were able to do so. 

“These conditions being true of the basic mate- 
rials they can be reasonably expected to apply 
also to the various specialties that enter into con- 
struction work. 

“Just as the long-waited reductions in material 
prices have come, so also the lowering of labor 





costs has already arrived. Here again the public 
is probably not aware of the reduction, for it has 
not come in the way of very great reduction in 


wages. It has come in a much more desirable 
and effective way, however—that of greater effi- 
ciency and production per day per mechanic. 


Contractors report that they are evidently get- 
ting a much better class of mechanics, for with- 
out drastic cuts of wages, they are finding their 
unit costs of labor increased to an appreciable 
degree. 

“It has long been recognized by great students 
of the situation that this matter of labor efficiency 
is the most important factor in the lowering of 
all living costs. It affects vitally the cost of 
manufacturing building materials, as well as the 
cost of placing them in a building. 

“It is this condition that induced building 
material manufacturers to anticipate lower pro- 
duction costs, and the condition has brought back 
into the bidding market contractors who for some 
time past had been unwilling to undertake a con- 
tract upon any other than a cost plus basis. 

“The prospective builder, therefore, will find 
that the cost of construction at the very earliest 
moment that weather conditions will permit is 
less than he imagines it to be, and it is the opin- 
ion of well-informed observers that within the 
next thirty days the materials which have not 
yet undergone price revisions will have done so, 
based upon new manufacturing costs. The bottom 
will have been reached. At the same time the 
best architectural, contracting and mechanical 
talent will be available for new contracts and 
new jobs. This condition will be the signal for 
many keen buyers who are watchful of develop- 
ments to step into the market. 

“There are strong possibilities that those who 
postpone the completion of their plans and the 
placing of contracts for both materials and con- 
struction work will find it impossible to do so, 
and that the conditions of last spring when buy- 
ers were bidding against each other, may be re- 
peated. Sight should not be lost of two im- 
portant facts: First, since the almost total ces- 
sation of building operations, some months ago, 
manufacturers have made no more bonalide con- 
tracts and have closed down their plants rather 


than accumulate stocks which would have been 
manufactured at peak costs. Second, in order to 
get into operation again as soon as possible, 
manufacturers will make lower prices during the 
comparatively dull winter months than they will 
be willing to accept when the big spring demand 
begins.” 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

New Britain, Conn. It is estimated that the 
cost of the city schools for the next year wiil 
reach a million dollars, or nearly fifty per cent 
of the total expenses of the city. The proportion 
of school expenses to other municipal expenses 


during the past few years has increased from 
thirty to fifty per cent and is still on the in- 
crease. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 


been asked to name the 
Trudeau, in 
deau, a 
losis. 

Chicago, Ill. The erection of a girls’ tech- 
nical school in the loop, at a cost of $1,000,000, 
is planned by the board. The building will accom- 
modate both day and evening classes and will be 
in charge of women instructors and a woman 
principal. It will be planned along the lines of 
the Manhattan Trade School for Girls in New 
York City. 

Milwaukee, Wis. A bill increasing the tax 
for the school board repair fund from .3 to .6 of 
a mill has been approved by a legislative com- 
mittee. The increased tax will provide a fund of 
$2,000,000 for repair work. 

Mrs. Myra H. Hoffman has been made a ment 
ber of the State Board of Rhode Island. Mrs. 
Hoffman is the first woman to hold membership 
on the board. 

Anaconda, Mont. The special committees of 
the board have recommended a system of radical 
changes in the direction of greater economy in 
administration. Among the changes are the elim- 
ination of substitute teachers, pencils, paper and 
street car tickets for teachers. A reduction in 
the number of repair men employed by the board 
is also planned. It is pointed out that the schools 

Continued on Page 75) 


new open air school the 
honor of Edward Livingston Tru- 
noted American authority on tubercu- 
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| The Only 
Method of 
HEATING in 
This Building 

















The business of Houston 
Dunn, Inc.— Fire Preven- 
tion and Insurance Engi- 
neers—makes this letter 
° 2 Offices of Houston Dunn, Inc. 
doubly significant: Philadelphia = 
‘I am impelled by the unusually satisfactory service which we have received 
from the operation of Clow ‘Gasteam’ radiators to write you a recommendation 
~ for this device. 
~ ** We purchased our building and moved into it in December, it having been 
n our contemplation to ultimately install a steam plant. As a temporary measure 
0 we purchased some of the ‘Gasteam’ radiators hoping to be able to get through 


the winter months without too much discomfort. 


**In spite of the extremely cold winter through which we passed, your 
radiators were sufficient to keep us amply comfortable. This summer we are 
going to make extensive alterations and additions to our building, and because 
of the satisfaction which we have had with your device, we have abandoned 
the installation of a steam boiler and have purchased some moretof your radiators 
and propose to use Clow ‘Gasteam’ radiators as the only method of heat 


ee 











1¢€ in this building. 
it *“Wecommend the device in the highest possible manner to prospective users. 
nt ** Yours very truly, 
on (signed) HOUSTON DUNN, President.” The GASTEAM Handbook should 
pec i aaa : ; : q we be inthe files of every Architect. 
mf GASTEAM heating is clean, healthful, safe and economical. It Send for your copy today. 
n- does away with boiler, piping, dirty cellars, soot and dust through 
- the building, and requires practically no attention. 
he | Each radiator is a complete steam heating plant in itself —automati- 
fu- | cally regulated. A uniform temperature is constantly maintained. 
™ | As only a gas pipe connection is needed, GASTEAM can be quickly 
Hf installed in any type of building—old or new. 
00, . . r 
m- JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
je General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 
of | Sales offices in the principal cities 
ew | 
Lax . 66 ° 
’ H With Coal 
Bay « Steam Heat Without Coa  e 
of | 
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| 
"THE LETTER tells the story— 
quick, efficient and depend- 
| able service since installation i 
| 7 years ago. ; . 
| 
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This G & G Hoist Has Given Quick and Efficient 
Service for 7 Years and Is Still Going Strong! 


_ x Ay -“ 920- 
we. squen® pet gun.) 
et ail aon = septe® Co., Architects) and 
- on? ~~ Model D, electrically 


Write for 
of G&G Hoists at schools. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 






























Telescopic Hoist 
with Automatic ir Shifting Brake 
Device and Slencer 


Finance Bldg., Phila- 
delphia (The Hoffmann 













operated Hoist. Te le- 
scopes below grade when 
not in use. 
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Salt Lake City Schools 


USE 


je: 
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Ventilating 
Equipment 





Bayley equipment 
was chosen because 
of its sturdy con 
Wateen Scheel struction, perfect 
balance, low power 
requirement, space 
economy and its 
ready adaptability to 
given building con 
ditions and require- 
ments. 


Bayley 
Engineers 


are ready to give you the 
benefit of their experi- 
ence in the designing and 
installation of modern 
hygienic héating and ven- 
tilating systems, of which 
they have made a special 
study. Their services are 
yours for the asking. 


BAYLEY 
MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


SWANTON NUUUUEATAAUAAANAUUSUAOQUOUOOU OU EOODAGLEOUOOOGAUS HONOUR 


MI is 


The proper regulation of temperature and moisture in the 
school room calls first for an accurate guide. 


Many Schools and other Public Buildings are equipped with 


JLDE 


TROY, NN. 


ACCURATE THERMOMETERS 
AND 
HYGROMETERS 











Mission Oak 


1410 Golden Oak 


1582 





Hygrometer 


THIS IS A MATTER OF HEALTH. 
BE ACCURATE. 


Write for further particulars. 


THE WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO. 


TROY, N, Y., U. 8. A. 
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Prevent ‘Tampering, 


‘Their 





No. C-143 


Eliminate Contamination 


Pilfering and Squirting. 
schocls with the sanitary, health promoting 


RUNDLE- SPENCE 


“VERTICO-SLANT” 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


pering and pilfering and discourages 
squirting, the cause of finger contami- 
nation, as it is impossible to do so 
without 
than the other fellow. 


Equip your 


use absolutely prevents tam- 


wetting the operator more 


Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains have no hoods on which 
the corner of the mouth can rest; no filth collecting crevices that are impos- 
sible to clean, as the bowls are of extra heavy vitreous china, and of free and 


open construction. 


Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains are made in a variety of 


designs to meet every requirement. 


Our new 73-page catalogue, illustrating expensive 
and inexpensive ‘“‘Vertico-Slant”’ Drinking Fountains 
in detail, will gladly be sent you on request. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 


52 Second Street 
















Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





(Continued from Page 72) 
are expending $800,000 annually, with an income 
of only $700,000. 

Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
asked for $7,543,386 for capital expenditures the 
coming year, in addition to $13,180,251, making a 
total appropriation of $20,723,638. 

New York, N. Y. The school board has been 
compelled to adopt an economy program due to 
the failure of the city to appropriate sufficient 
funds for the 1921 budget. Under the new plan, 
the teachers needed for the spring term have 
been temporarily dispensed with and the schools 
have been placed upon a six months’ basis. It is 
pointed out that sufficient funds are at hand to 
keep the schools going until June. Unless more 
money is appropriated, the schools will not re- 
open in September. 

—The education budget for 1921 for New York 
State is to be reduced more than $300,000, accord 
ing to Governor Miller. A reduction of $150,000 
is possible thru the transfer of the expense for 
adult education to the local communities. 

—Camden, N. J. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,350,000, of which the city 
will provide $1,055,000. 

Bridgeport, Conn. The board has adopted a 
policy providing for the rehabilitation of the 
school plant and the improvement of school prop 


erty. An appropriation of $5,000 is asked as part 
payment on an organ for the high school audi 
torium. 


Detroit, Mich. The school board has spent 
$50,000 on school repairs in the direction of more 
adequate fire protection, according to Business 
Manager C. A. Gadd. The removal of fire hazards, 
the perfecting of fire drills and the new arrange 
ment with the fire commission under which the 
marshal will have charge of the inspection and 
repair of fire extinguishers have all tended to 
make the schools much safer than formerly. 

Worcester, Mass. A special subcommittee of 
the board has recommended that an expenditure 
of $3,000,000 be made this year for accommo- 
dations, including a junior high school to cost 
about $1,000,000. The urgent need of additions 
a8 well as the erection of new buildings, have 
been brought to the attention of the board. 


Johnstown, Pa. The new Cochran Junior 
High School was opened on January 21st with 
the occupation of a portion of the structure. The 
final inspection of the building is to be made 
when the structure is completed. 

State Supt. J. L. Bond of Arkansas has esti- 
mated that school improvement associations with 
a membership of 17,600 have raised approxi- 
mately $194,790 for school improvement work 
during the past year. Expenditures went for re- 
pairing and painting,. improvement and new 
equipment for playgrounds, libraries and for sup- 
plementing the salaries of teachers. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The committee of the 
whole of the school board has unanimously ac- 
cepted the economy program of Supt. B. B. Jack- 
son, which provides for a total saving of $275,- 
000 thru reductions in several departments. A 
saving of $150,000 is to be effected thru the post- 
ponement of the purchase of coal supplies and 
equipment and the payment of teachers’ vacation 
salaries. 

Under the present plan, teachers’ salaries will 
not be reduced, or their increases cancelled, and 
free textbooks are to be continued. 

The school board of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
opened the fiscal year with a new president in the 
person of Mrs. Julia B. Tutewiler and a new pro- 
gram of economy and progress. The board plans 
to erect in 1921, one new grade school, a fresh 
air school and three grade school additions at 
a cost of more than $1,000,000. The board has 
decided to plan the work that should be done, as 
well as to carry out its plans for the work or 
dered, and to ask the taxpayers to raise the addi- 
tional funds by taxation. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education is 
outlining a program which is intended to over- 
come part-time, overcrowding and double ses- 
sions. The program involves the immediate erec- 
tion of seventy schools and an additional annual 
output of fifteen buildings. The estimated cost 
of the program is $100,000,000. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥. The architects working on 
the new school program of the board estimate 
that the cost of the proposed twelve schools will 
geo well over $10,000,000. The original estimate 
of the cost upon which the bond issue of $8,000,- 


000 was based, was $4,650,000. It is estimated 
that the remainder of the program will be com- 
pleted at a cost of more than $16,000,000. This 
means that the board will be compell¢d to ask 
for another $8,000,000 bond issue, $2,000,000 of 
which is needed immediately for the operation of 
the program. 


Charlotte, N. C. The board has asked the 
city commission for $100,000 to $400,000 in bonds 
with which to proceed with new school construc- 
tion. The work will begin with the Belmont in- 
dustrial and grammar school. A second building 
will be the Elizabeth high school. 


Seattle,Wash. The new Highland Park school 
was occupied at the opening of the second semes- 
ter. Provision has been made for a large school 
enrollment in all of the several grades. A unique 
feature of the building is the arrangement of the 
administrative department in one connecting 
suite, an arrangement that makes administration 
far more effective than the old plan of detached 
rooms. 


The new Roosevelt High School which is to be 
erected is not to be rivaled by any high school 
west of Chicago. The plans which have been pre- 
pared by Architect F. A. Naramore, provide for 
a three-story building of reinforced concrete and 
terra cotta. The building will accommodate 1,450 
students and will draw its students from two dis- 
tricts. 


*almer, Mass., is to have a new high school 
building which will be a Memorial High School, 
dedicated to the world war veterans. The build- 
ing committee, consisting of H. M. Parson, chair- 
man; E. G. Childs, F. A. Upham, C. A. Tabor, 
R. G. Emery, John F. Foley, with Supt. C. H. 
Hobson, clerk, has selected Gardner and Gardner 
of Springfield, as architects. This building will 
not only be a modern high school in every re- 
spect, but will also be made to serve as a com- 
munity center. 


Seattle, Wash. An investigation of school 
costs shows that it costs Seattle $71.92 per census 
child for education. Seattle must expend $4 for 
each census child more than San Francisco 
spends, because it has 2,000 more high school 
students to provide accommodations for. 
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Buy Sani-Onyx Tables For Your 


The illustration below shows the 308 series Sani- 
Onyx tables with Sani-Metal base as installed in a 
well known school. Send us your floor plan and our 
engineering department will lay out your space free 





School 


Up-to-date schools and colleges are install 
ing lunch rooms where pupils can obtain a 
hot meal at a minimum cost. A cold lunch 
carried in a lunch box, becomes uninviting 















of charge. 
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warmth and energy. 
room if you want efficiency. 
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Seattle hires 351 teacbers while San Francisco 


employs only 229 teachers. San Francisco pro- 
vides a high school education for thirteen out of 
every thousand population, while Seattle must 
provide for 28 out of every thousand. 

—~The city council of Richmond, Va., has au- 
thorized a bond issue of a million and a half dol- 
lars for the erection of a high school, an addi- 
tional Junior high school and three grade 
schools. 

—The Board of Education at Aberdeen, S. D., 
has recently sold bonds in the amount of $300,000 
for a junior high school and a fourteen-room 
grade building. The W. W. Beach Company of 
Sioux City, lowa, has been employed to design 
the buildings. 

—The Gardner, Mass., school committee has 
proposed to the citizens a constructive building 
program on a ten-year plan, and will ask for an 
appropriation of $1,000,000. The committee has 
had a physical survey of all the school buildings 
made, with the result that they recommend the 
gradual discontinuance of many of the present 
buildings and the erection in different localities 
of much larger buildings, to meet the convenience 
of the children and to conform to present-day de- 
mands in building construction. 

—The city controller of New York City has 
won an important victory in the Supreme Court 
with the rendering of a decision to the effect that 
old school funds may not be reappropriated. It 
involves the sum of $876 constituting the claims 
of teachers and contractors against the board of 
education dating from 1918. 

The court in rendering its decision said: “The 
contention and procedure of the board of edu- 
cation in piling up unexpected balances is ri 
pugnant to our system of taxation, and if per 
mitted will open the door to many abuses and 
give opportunity by indirection to make expendl- 
tures rejected and refused in the usual budgets 
and appropriations.” 

—The New York City board of education has 
asked the city officials for $100,000,000 to coin 
plete the school building program which is great 
ly needed to bring the school plant up-to-date. 
It is the hope of the board that the newspaper 
press will aid the schools in a campaign to edu- 
cate the public as to the necessity of the city’s 
appropriating the needed money. 





The board has prepared a new building plan 
based upon the $100,000,00¢0 requested. It is esti- 
mated that thirty per cent, if obtained, will be 


used in buildings for the outlying districts. 
About ninety portable schools will be built in 
the congested districts to accommodate 3,600 


pupils. 

The erection of sixteen or more new schools, 
at Cleveland, to be built out of the proceeds of 
the $15,000,000 bond issue approved last Novem- 
ber, will be begun in the near future. School 
Architect A. R. McCornack has a force of drafts 
men at work on plans for school buildings and 
actual construction will be begun on all the 
buildings by next fall. 

It is estimated that the school building costs 
have fallen about twenty per cent so that the 
$15,000,000 bond issue should provide one or two 


buildings in addition to the number originally 
planned. 
Owensboro, Ky., has just completed a very 


interesting campaign for a bond issue of $300,000 
for school] buildings and equipment. Supt. J. i. 
Risley succeeded early in the campaign in inter 
esting all the civic organizations and practically 
all the individual leaders in the community. The 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, the 
Lions Club, the Women’s Club, the Parent- 
Teachers’ associations, were all actively engaged 
in the fight for better school facilities. 

A citizens’ committee of the Chamber of Com 
merce, headed by Mr. W. A. Steele, a prominent 
business executive of the city, conducted the cam 
paign which was featured by the careful organ 
ization of all trades, professions, and industries, 


extensive newspaper advertising, and _ public 
speaking. The school children were very much 
interested and contributed to the various pro 


grams their bond songs, essays and four-minute 
speeches. 

The climax of the campaign was a big school 
parade in which 4,000 school children and mem 
bers of various civic organizations took part. The 
election was held January 22nd, and in spite of 
the handicap of a hostile section recently annexed 
to the city and already disgruntled newspapers, 
the friends of the schools carried the election by 
a vote of almost 8 to 1. 


Sanit-Onyx table tops are radiantly white, 
durable, 
smooth as polished glass. The “Raised-Rim” 
(our 
and dripping. 
made of fine-grained cast iron, heavily coat- 
ed with porcelain enamel. 
or crevices for dirt to collect. 


We will send you our latest catalogue showing all 
kinds of Sani food and 
for-schools and colleges 
tains valuable information and many illustrations. 
Send us your floor plan and our engineering «le 
partment 


Sat Products ©. 


lunch time. A hot meal produces 


Install a Sant lunch 


easy to clean and as hard and 


exclusive patent) prevents chipping 
Sani-Metal table bases are 


No projections 


Write In Today 


drink equipment suitable 
This beautiful book con 


will lay out your space free of charge 


These materials may be purchased from local 
distributors. Our export department com- 
pletely equipped to handle foreign business. 


1823 Sani Building, Chicago, IIl. 


Ashtabula, O. The board plans to erect two 
new grade schools, from plans prepared by Archi- 
tect Warner of Cleveland. 

North Adams, Mass. The school board has 
asked the city council for an appropriation with 
which to purchase a site for an elementary 
school. A community athletic field is also pro- 


posed. 

The rural schools of the state of Alabama 
have received increased aid from the state for 
erecting, repairing and equipping schools thru 


an amendment of the existing rural school act. 
The appropriation for a one-room building has 
been increased from $400 to $450 and for a five- 
room building trom $1,500 to $2,300, with pro- 
portionate increases for two, three, and four-room 
buildings. 

An appropriation of $1,500 has been made for 
county high schools, with the provision that pay- 
ment of $1,000 is obligatory, and that payments 
of the remaining $500 shall be made when the 
governor shall decide that the condition of the 
treasury warrants the payment. 

The numerous schoolhouse fires reported at 


Uniontown, Pa., and vicinity are attributed to 
the destructive activities of the reds kvery 
schoolhouse in Fayetteville county, Pa., is now 
being guarded. 

The school authorities at Meriden, Conn., 


have made a survey of the schoolhouse situation 
of that city based upon the following questions: 

What has been the rate of increase in the 
school population over a period of years? 

Is this increase likely to remain constant, or to 
become less or greater? 

Where is the congestion greatest? 

In what direction is the tide of 
moving? 

What is the present condition of the 
buildings? Which ones should be abandoned? 
what ones should additions be erected? 


population 


school 
For 


How much playground space is needed? 

In order to eliminate present congestion and 
also provide for future growth, how many and 
what kind of new buildings should be erected, 
and in what parts of the city; and to what ex- 
tent can present congestion be relieved by re 
organization of existing schools? 

What appropriation is necessary to carry out @ 
comprehensive building program? 
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Togan Schools Will Meet Your Needs 
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High cost of building has cut short many necessary new room facilities during the entire year. Particular atten- 
school projects. tion given lighting and ventilation. 

e ° tar — : ¢ : > . > > > ae , . YT a © 
Lack of school housing has been the result. Factory-built and shipped complete. Ready to erect and 

; eee eee occupy. 

Action must be taken. Solve the situation with TOGAN ; a Pa 
oy et ‘ie Consult your lumber dealer. He knows Togan buildings 
Factory-Built Schools. : ; pie = : 

: and their nationwide service. Tell him your needs. 


‘Togan construction insures dry, warm, sanitary class With his help we will supply you the building you want. 


SOLD BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


TOGAN-STILES 



































GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
- USE 20th CENTURY 
hi- ‘ ‘ . THE ONLY SCHOOL 
nas | Drinking F ountains HEATER BUILT EXCLU- 
‘ith . ; 
ary ma Strictly Sanitary SIVELY FOR THE PUR- 
ro- 
Durably Constructed POSE. 
‘al The “20th Century” bub- 
hru bling fountain always pro- 
act. vides a clean, refreshing, ALL CAST IRON 
nas healthful drink and prevents CONSTRUCTION 
a the spread of diseases. They 
Onn are a positive necessity in 
every school. Twenty-seven BUILT TO LAST 
for states and most cities pro- 
a hibit the use of the drinking 
che 5 “90th Century’ CUp, because they are unsan- 
the | a ee are itary and positively danger- COSTS MORE 
{ hole as shown OUS. 
| t | above, or with five 
: re ) — a te We can furnish practically =... gor our new BUD LASS ee 
very removable white any style of bubbler you catalog, so you 
now | eee yon might need; the largest line will have it handy 
easily adjusted. on the American market. bad ~ : = ate 
nn. - = ‘ ready to order. | 
tion We can fill your orders at NOT A FURNACE—NOT A STOVE 
ons: once and every “20th Century” 
the is guaranteed against defec- BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR SCHOOLS 
tive workmanship or material. 
rr to a! ed our catalog Write for Information 
and lowest prices. 
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Because of Safety 


The dangers of fire to lives cease to be dangers 
when the school building is equipped with Dow Spiral 
Slide Fire Escapes. The rapidity, the ease, the surety 
with which buildings can be emptied of their precious 
contents make them of inestimable value—because of 
safety. Millions have passed through them without 
a single mishap. 


In laying out his plans for school buildings, the 
architect invariably prefers the Dow Spiral Slide Fire 
Escape. Dow has done much to obviate unsightly, 
hazardous exterior escapes. The Dow Spiral Slide 
may be incorporated within the walls of buildings 
without marring exterior effects and without loss of 
valuable floor space. Write Dow Wire and Iron 
Works, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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A Certificate of 
Character 


The acid test of practical workability—under 
every conceivable condition of school, theatre and 
public building requirement—has been applied to 
the Van Kannel Automatic Exit Devices. 

They have been approved after exhaustive field and 
laboratory tests extending over one year by the Under 
writers’ Laboratories of the National Board of Fire Un 


derwriters, The Board of Standards and Appeals and the 
Fire Department of New York City 


Van Kannel 


Automatic 
Exit Devices 


Embody ALL the features which insure “Perfect Se 
curity and Instant Freedom.” Standardized construction, 
Reversibility, Plate Construction, Non-Projecting Strike 
Plates—these are but a few features which characterize 
Van Kannel Exit Devices as the best safety insurance you 
can buy. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


This book is an education on Exit Devices. Send the 
coupon below and we will mail you a copy free of charge 


VAN KANNEL CORPORATION 


250 West 54th Street, New York 


Van Kannel Corporation 
250 West 54th Street 
New York 


Please send your latest catalog. 
Name 


Address 
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Detroit, Mich. Acting in 
the policy adopted by Mayor Couzens and 
city council several months ago, that the 
ment of bonuses to teachers was illegal, 
Mayor John C. Lodge has recently vetoed that 
portion of the board’s proceedings which pro 
vided that $300,000 be turned over to the teach 
ers as part payment of the bonus the 
agreed to pay. 

When the bonus was questioned a 
the board and the city agreed to a friendly 
to determine the status of the bonus, but the 
case was never brought into court It is believed 
that the board’s next action will be to pass th¢ 
payment over the veto and then mandamus the 
controller for failure to pay the bonus. 

A survey of the teaching force employed in 
99 of the 102 counties of Illinois, shows that of 
the 24,696 teachers who answered the question 
naire, 4,331 have no high school education; 924 
have attended one year in high school and 11,38% 
are high school graduates A total of 858 have 
had one year of college, 829 have had two years 
and 1,857 are graduates. Eighteen have attended 
college for a period of seven years. 


with 
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pay 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. Supt. W. A. Greeson 
has ordered that principals report all teachers 
who are tardy in arriving at their classrooms. 


Principals are required to report the names of 

leachers, the date of tardiness and the amount 

of such tardiness 
~The American 


Federation of 
launched a 


nation-wide 


has 
better 


Teachers 
campaign for 


tive to the employment and retention of teachers 
who believe that injustice lies in the prevailing 
system. Such legislation, it is believed, will go 
far toward raising the standard of the profession, 
as it will obviate arbitrary dismissal of com 
petent instructors by the autocratic methods of 
boards of education. 

In addition to demanding certain working con 
ditions, the Federation also demands the right 
of teachers to participate in the administration 
of the schools and to establish the principles that 
teachers are entitled to the rights of free expres 
sion and the right to organize and to affiliate 
with such groups as they find it expedient. 

Secretary A. B. Meredith of the Connecticut 


Board of Education has issued a statement out 
lining a tentative plan for amendments to the 
teachers’ pension law. The amendments are as 


follows: 

Increase of minimum pension to $500 for teach 
ers retired or to be retired. 

Increase of maximum assessment on teacher to 
$50 and of the minimum assessment to $40 with 
corresponding increases in possible annuity. 

A reduction of service in the state to qualify 
for pension after fifteen vears. 

Provision for retirement because of physical or 


mental disability with pension based on com 
pleted years of service. 
Chicopee, Mass. Teachers in the grad 


schools have protested to the board against its 
action granting increases to high school instruc- 


tors and leaving them out. It is charged that 
the high school teachers went before the board 
independently and obtained their increase, but 


left the other teachers to carry their own battle. 

National Park, N. J. The board has decided 
to reduee the salaries of teachers by $100 anu 
that of the principal by $200. The reductions 
are based on the fact that living costs are lower 
and business firms are reducing wages. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
Elwood, 
about forty per cent. 


The teachers’ league of Connecticut has pre 


Ind., has adopted salary increases of 
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every day in the year! 

Illustration below shows one of the The Asbestos school house is 

Asbestos School Houses. much less expensive than an ordinary 

brick or stone structure. It requires 

NO REPAIRS—FIREPROOF—NO PAINTING no repairs and is absolutely fire-proof. 

é If more Asbestos school houses were 

@-: aes 4f used the average of five school fires every 

= 2 ae | fer eee 4 day would be greatly reduced. 
— ome | | |. 
nu th We can supply the Asbestos school 
7 : WRG OE BBR Awe an pply 
1 28 a 24 we houses in one and two room buildings 
a —_ and will submit prices on request. 
Send for Catalog 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
THE CHEAPEST PERMANENT SCHOOL BUILDING 1927 Market Street, Philadelphia 

tenure legislation for teachers. State legislators pared a bill for legislative enactment providing 
will be asked to remedy existing conditions rela ior increased. salaries and permanent tenure. 


George L. Fox answers the various claims made 


by the teachers, as follows: 

a. That appropriations from the state treasury 
come from substantially different people from 
appropriations from the state or town treasury 
On the contrary, the same people pay the bill. 

b. That large salaries and permanency of ten- 
ure necessarily improve the character of the 
teaching and the efficiency of the school. Paro- 
chial schools, both Lutheran and Roman Catholic, 
Hampton Institute and the Northfield schools, 
completely refute this'claim. So does the char- 
acter of the schools of New York City and Los 


Angeles, where very high salaries are - paid, 
refute it. 
c. That the teachers’ league is intended for 


the improvement of the quality of edueation in 
any community. Its chief effort everywhere has 
been to raise salaries and to promote the political 
ambitions of unscrupulous politicians. The lob- 
bying of organized teachers in New York and 
Massachusetts has been a sinister and unjust in 
fluence on legislation, which has brought about 
great injustice to the working Classes. 

d. That a free school without free textbooks 

and supplies is an anomaly in a democracy. This 
is a libel on our ancestors in New England. If 
that is true, then Connecticut from 1639 to 1880 
was an anomaly in a democracy. 
». That Connecticut must necessarily imitate 
the demoralizing and dead beat socialism in edu- 
cation, prevailing in Massachusetts and New 
York, which robs terribly the working classes by 
unjust taxation. 


f. That teachers in large cities are poorly paid 
in comparison with the working classes in other 
occupations. They have an easier job and better 
pay than 90 per cent of the community, who are 
compelled to contribute to their salaries. They 
work not more than 900 hours a year and sure 
of their pay all the time. Nurses, mechanics, 
policemen, stenographers, trolley men, shop girls 
and clerks have to work from 2,000 to 3,000 hours 
at a much smaller salary per hour, and often 
are laid off, when they do not get any pay. 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, 
strong in construction and quick in action. The 
construction is such that in operating the push 
bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between 
the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 24 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 








The invisible ‘‘ingredient”’ 
that makes DEVOE 


School Colors superior 


Dh bre mixes with pure 
basic materials that 
intangible product of years 
—experience. 


Others may follow a Devoe 
formula; but Devoe will 
still give superior results, 
because Devoe has behind 
it the longest paint experi- 
ence in the country; 166 
years of making quality 
goods. 





Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


New York Chicago 
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cloth removes every dust particle. 


clean lunchroom equipment. 


equipment of schools to help 
you solve your problems. 


The Vitrolite Company 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


We will show you how easily Vitro- 
lite can be secured and applied 
— re-used at a later date in a 
new building and always matched 
perfectly when additions are re- 
quired. This service implies no 
obligation—writeusand our repre- 
sentative will call. 







PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DIRECTORS MEET 

Increased state aid to education was urged at 
the sessions of the Pennsylvania School Board 
Secretaries, who held their conference at the 
Technical High School in Harrisburg. 

Figures were presented to show that state aid 
for education in the Keystone State amounts to 
only 9.6 per cent of the receipts, while the re 
maining 90.4 is obtained locally and nothing is 
received from the county. In many states, it is 
shown, from forty to sixty per cent of the total 
revenues come from the state, while only eleven 
states contribute less than does Pennsylvania. 

Supt. S. H. Layton of Altoona pointed out in 
his address that democratic education depends 
upon the state support. Supt. Landis Tanger of 
Homestead also advocated an increase of state 
aid and the lowering of the community contri 
bution. 

Mr. C. W. Hunt, of the State Bureau of Attend- 
ance, urged needed changes and modification of 
compulsory attendance reports. 

Addresses were also made by W. M. Dennison, 
director of the State Bureau of Attendance, on 
“The Problems of School Attendance”; by Charles 
T. Moyer, Jr., Jeannette, on “The Treatment of 
School Walls”; by Harry W. Atkins of Norris 
town, on “The Secretary's Tenure of Office and 
His Cooperation with the Superintendent.” Ad 
dresses were also made on school financing, 
Standardization of school equipment and supplies, 
rural education, retirement of school employes, 
the school budget and accounting. 

The officers elected were: President, F. 
Reistan, Ford City; vice-president, W. J. Byrnes, 
Ardmore; secretary, Miss Anna Tanner, Erie, and 
treasurer, George B. Moody, Titusville. 

At the meeting of the school directors Dr. Lee 
L. Driver, director of state rural education, 
pleaded for consolidated high schools in rura! 
districts, and pointed to the advantages of 
schools maintained by two or more districts. He 
pointed out that the consolidated school arouses 
& new community spirit and brings people to 
gether. 

Dr. Albert L 
Public 
means 


Roland, of the 
Instruction, said that 
more than the formal 


Department of 
Americanization 
training for re 


“This School Is Clean” 


This is the popular endorsement received by schools having 
Vitrolite-equipped lunchrooms and toilets. 


And it is entirely deserved, for Vitrolite’s sparkling, spotless 
white surface is just as clean as it looks—no pores, cracks 
or crevices in its fire-finished surface—a stroke of a damp 


Whether planning a new school or remodeling the old, every- 
one charged with the responsibility of ‘“‘building for health”’ 
should know all about Vitrolite sanitary partitions and ever- 


In or near your city there is a representative trained in the 


sponsible 
centers in democracy, he said, for admitting the 


citizenship. We must have training 
foreign porn and the American born of other 
nations to come and learn the English language. 

The legislative committee urged the passage of 
the administrative bill providing for a nine 
months’ term, approved the centralization of 
rural schools, and asked that school appropria- 
tions be paid in semi-annual installments. 

The members present adopted the report of the 
resolutions committee requesting larger appro- 
priations for education, and taking a _ stand 
against fixed representation of women on boards, 
against local boards in county units, the removal 
of directors before the expiration of the term of 
office, and against radical and un-American teach 
ings. 

At the business 
were elected: 


session the following officers 

President, Mrs. E. S. H. 
first vice-president, Dr. J. H. Ringer, Jeannette; 
second vice-president, Dr. F. C. Sandt, Easton; 
third vice-president, W. S. Anderson, Aspinwall; 
secretary, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg, and 
treasurer, W. C .Rinehart, Sunbury. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Chicago, Ill. A high school employment bu 
reau has been proposed by the board of education 
to bring trained commercial workers and Chi- 
cago employers together. It is the belief of the 
school authorities that the bureau will be a mate- 
rial aid to both the business men and the gradu 
ates. Hundreds of skilled office and shop work 
ers are available in the vocational division of 
the public schools, while business men spend 
money and time seeking the right worker 

Cambridge, Mass. The board has adopted a 
resolution eliminating standing committees on 
the board. The action was taken following a 
motion of one of the members who held that the 


McCauley, Beaver; 


best interests of the board demanded its elim- 
ination. 

Boston, Mass. The board of education has 
discontinued the “no school” signal and will 


hereafter leave it to parents as to whether or not 
the children shall attend school during inclement 
weather. 


Vitrolite on walls,table tops, counters and steam tables 










Vitrolite is a pure white substance far 
harder and stronger than marble that will 
not stain. When used for wainscoting or 
toilet partitions it is setin an ELASTIC 
CEMENT which provides for 
expansion, contraction 
and settling.. 


Pratt, Kans. The board of education has 
named the new school in honor of former Presi- 
dent William McKinley. The city already has 
Lincoln and Garfield schools. 

Cleveland, O. A survey of the business de- 
partment of the board has been begun by a firm 
of auditing experts. An appropriation of $25,000 
has been made for the work. 

Mayor Ellis of Camden, N. J., has mentioned 
the name of Mrs. A. Haines as a new member 
of the board. Mrs. Haines, who is the wife of a 
local physician, is the first woman to be ap- 
pointed to the Camden board. 

—The New Jersey Federation of School Boards 
will shortly ask the legislature to repeal the law 
pertaining to continuation schools since it is be- 
lieved a waste of money. The Federation asks 
that the working age of children be raised from 
14 to 16 years. Under a new act which went 
into effect this year, every child between 14 and 
16 years of age, who is employed, is required to 
attend a continuation school six hours a week. 

A bill has been introduced in the Connecticut 
legislature which is intended to reduce the mem- 
bership of the board of education of Bridgeport 
from twelve to six members. The membership is 
to be reduced gradually as retirements ensue and 
two members will be elected at each succeeding 
election after the board has been reduced to four 
thru expiration of the term of office. 

Supt. William L. Ettinger of New York City 
has declared that all of the handicaps against 
which the school system is struggling can be 
traced directly to economies imposed upon the 
department of education by city control of school 
funds. Dr. Ettinger has proposed the following 
program for the betterment of the schools: 

1. Permanency in teachers’ salaries. 

2. Complete financial independence of the 
board of education. 


” 


3. A change in the method of appointing mem- 
bers of the board. 


Dr. Ettinger points out that the city board of 
estimate has never been willing to consider 
teachers’ salaries from the right standpoint. He 
shows that the Fearon bill is nothing but an 
attack on teachers’ salaries. It withdraws the 

(Continued on Page 83) 





























IRE moves with the rapidity of lightning, almost 
instantly spreading its deadly presence throughout 
the school building, and leaving destruction and death 
in its path. Time is reckoned in seconds at such critical 


moments, and life hangs by a very slender thread. 


Picture in your mind a typical school house equipped 
with the old type fire escape. When fire menaces, what 


chance have the panic-stricken children to escape? 


A STANDARD GRAVITY SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPE 
under actual test, lowered two hundred children 1% a am0un- 
ute’s time. The smallest and weakest child has the 
same opportunity of escaping from the burning building 
as its strong and robust playmate. They simply slide 


to safety. 


Send us the floor heights of your school building and 
we will send you promptly an estimate of cost of a 
Standard Spiral Fire Escape. Act promptly — 


TODAY. 


Standard Conveyor Company 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Mr. Jones, Chairman of the School Board, indulges in a little 
thinking and visualizing of what would happen if the city school, 
equipped with old fashioned, ladder-type fire escapes, should take 
fire—and of the greater opportunity for escape afforded by Stand- 
ard Spiral Fire Escapes. 


CHICAGO Milwaukee Cincinnati 
549 W. Washington St. Cleveland 


NEW YORK 
227 Fulton St. 


Representatives in all principal cities. 





be ventilated according to the most advanced knowledge and 
practice and every school board should give this item of building 
construction their most serious thought. 


regarded as a luxury, and while the discomforts and unhealthfu! 
conditions in poorly ventilated class-rooms were always known, 
the necessity of installing intricate and elaborate systems tended 
to retard progress in this important item of school building. 


ing and Ventilating System. 
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24TH STREET SCHOOL, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Architect, Chester R. Phelps. 


It is of the utmost importance that school buildings should 


Until a few years ago, the ventilation of school buildings was 


With the Peerless Unit System each room has its own Heat- 


THE PEERLESS UNIT. 


The Peerless Unit is located in the room to -be ventilated, 





Sonneborn Products 


For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges 


CEMCOAT the sanitary, light-reflecting wall 
coating for halls, toilets and recreation rooms. 
Easily kept clean—in washing with soap and 
water does not affect Cemcoat. Furnished in 
white or colors. 





SONOTINT especially adapted for classrooms 
because its velvety finish reflects light without 
glare. 





LIGNOPHOL the modern hardener gives new 
life to old or new wooden floors. It prevents 
splintering and wear. 





Lignopholed floors last longer and are dustless, 
smooth and sanitary with a pleasing decorative 
surface. 


Write for full information 





taking its air from the outside to be heated, and cleansing it of 
its dust and dirt, discharges it into the room toward the ceiling 
at a velocity that gives it the best circulation without drafts and 
at a minimum of energy. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC., 


521 West 23d St.. NEW YORK. 








and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


New York 


Pilillasteisasndadenctaceppossinenneiselll 


Dept. 22 264 Pearl Street 
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N. O. NELSON MFG CO. § 


| Los Angeles, Calif. 
Branches < Memphis, Tenn. 
| Davenport, Ia. 


"NONG() 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


FOR SCHOOLS 


‘“‘The Standard for Over 
Forty Years’’ 


"HONC(Y quality and durability, the di- 
rect results of over forty years of ex- 
perience in manufacturing plumbing 
fixtures to meet school requirements, 
have a particular significance for the 
architect, 
onc} fixtures, 
quality and durability are of para- 
mount importance. 


and users of 
to whom lasting 


plumber 


Let us furnish your requirements. We 
know just what is required and are pre- 
pared to supply you with the very best. 


Our Experts Are—‘“At Your Service” 


Saint 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Houston, Texas 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Edwardsville, 
Louis, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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Illinois 
Missouri 
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(Continued from Page 81 
entire responsibility for teachers’ pay from the 
board of education. 

Reorganization and coordination in the pub 
lic schools of Texas, based on a policy of the 
paramount importance of state instead of local 
support, has been asked in a plan submitted re- 
cently by the State Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee by Leonard Tillotson, a member of the 
committee. The committee, which is made up of 
representatives, senators, educators and citizens 
interested in education, is headed by Richard 
Burgess of El Paso. 

Mr. Tillotson’s plan contemplates changes in 
the present system of education which will neces- 
sitate constitutional amendments. It is planned 
to inaugurate changes in the constitution and 
policy of the state in the support of both the 
public schools and the institutions of higher 
learning which will so identify all work as to 
make public education worthy of the name of a 
system. 

It is asked that the school] amendment which 
removes the limit on local taxation for school 
purposes be radically changed in order that the 
method of school support may be conducive to 
more adequate funds. Under the present system, 
the best schools in the state are such in propor 
tion to the wealth of the community in which 
they are located and the willingness of the com- 
munities to tax themselves. Income from state 
school taxes has proven inadequate to the de 
mands. 


Again, it is asked that there be a standardiza 
tion of work, with uniform salaries for teachers 
according to ability and the character of the 
work. 


In the matter of the higher institutions of 
learning, it is especially intended to eliminate 
the annual requests for funds. 

Mrs. Neill Wright of Huntindon has been ap 
pointed a member of the Tennessee State Board 
of Education to succeed W. D. Cooper. Mrs. 
Wright is the first woman to be appointed to 
the board. 

—Mrs. Julia B. Tutewiler, for seven years a 
member of the board of school commissioners 


and for the last year vice-president, was elected 
president at a meeting of the board in the public 
school administration building recently. Mrs. 
Tutewiler has the distinction of being the first 
woman to serve as president of the board. The 
vote was three for Mrs. Tutewiler and one vote 
each for the other two candidates, Bert S. Gadd 
and W. D. Allison Bert S. Gadd was elected 
vice-president and Albert Baker, who for almost 
twenty years has served as attorney for the 
board, was re-elected by a unanimous vote. A 
vote of thanks was tendered Former President 
Crippin for his faithful and efficient services as 
president during the past year. 

The school board of Gloucester, N. J., plans 
a change in its policy of electing a secretary. 
It has been recommended that the board select 
a person outside of its membership for’ the 
position. 

Under a New Jersey law, a school board is 
permitted to select one of its own members for 
the office of secretary and to pay a stipulated 
salary. In Gloucester the salary has been $600. 

A bill has been introduced in the Delaware 
legislature providing for a new board of seven 
members for Wilmington, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the survey experts in 
charge of the recent survey. 

The bill provides for a board to be elected at 
large in June, and to take office on June 30, 
after the terms of the present members expire. 
Three candidates will serve for four years and 
four for two years. The board will be’ called 
the Board of Public Education of Wilmington, 
and the members will act without pay. 

City officials of New York State are consider 
ably alarmed over the situation produced for 
them thru the operation of the Finegan school 
law, and they are demanding the repeal of the 
more drastic features of the law by the legis- 
lature. 

The attack on the law, which was passed two 
years ago, is based on the fact that it gives 
the board of estimate and apportionment nothing 
to say about salaries of teachers and adminis- 
trative officials of school departments. The board 
of education makes its own budget and the 





salaries they fix stand, regardless of any opin- 
ion of the board of estimate. It is shown that 
in cities where the relations between school and 
city officials are not of the most friendly nature, 
the law has created many difficulties for the 
financial authorities of the cities. It is only pos- 
sible to avoid difficulties thru wise and careful 
management by the board of education and its 
willingness to cooperate with the city officials. 

It is the belief of many that representatives 
of cities in the state, mayors and-other municipal 
officials, will unanimously ask that the law be 
amended. The burden of municipal taxation has 
become heavy in many cities and officials seek- 
ing reelection fear for their positions because 
of the financial burdens resulting under the law. 

A bill has been introduced in the Missouri 
legislature which seeks to prohibit fraternities, 
sororities and clubs in elementary and secondary 
schools. The bill, which is being supported by 
St. Louis school authorities, is aimed at high 
school fraternities which recently precipitated a 
controversy between the board, the students and 
the parents. The penalty for violation of the 
rules is suspension from school. 

Mr. Thomas A. Kenny has been elected presi- 
dent, and Mr. Joseph M. Hauber vice-president, 
of the board of education of Newark, N. J. 

Miss Anna D. Lawther has been nominated 
by Governor Kendall as a member of the State 
Board of Education of lowa. Miss Lawther is 
the first woman to serve on the lowa board. 

Supt. Frank V. Thompson of Boston has ap- 
peared before the Massachusetts legislature to 
protest against five bills, all of which aim to 
introduce a course of fire prevention in the ele- 
mentary schools of the state. Mr. Thompson 
recognizes the need for instruction in the ‘sub- 
ject, but he objects strenuously to mandatory 
legislation compelling officials to rearrange school 
courses, 

A minimum salary bill, proposed by the Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association at their recent con- 
terence, has been introduced in the state legis- 
lature. The bill provides for four classifications 
of teachers, according to educational equipment, 
as follows: 


Class A, to include graduates of standard four- 
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MOLTI-SERVICE 
PRODUCTS 














SCOURING POWDERS 
SOAP POWDERS 
LIQUID SOAPS 





PALMER’S 








BRUSHES 
DUST PANS INKS 
SANITARY DUSTERS 
DISINFECTANTS—ALL KINDS 


“Their Use Mean Cleaner Schools’”’ 


MULTI-SERVICE ECONOMY PAPER FIXTURES 


Palmer’s Multi-Service Economy Paper 
Fixtures furnish a most practical means 
of reducing toilet paper expenses, which 
is a considerable item in schools of any 
size. They combine quality and durability 
in every essential and are so constructed 
as to be practically indestructible. 


The economy in paper made possible by 
the use of Palmer’s Multi-Service Fixtures 
is due to its mechanism. It is a fixture 
that has a positive stop, which prevents 
the enormous waste of paper that goes 
with the ordinary fixture. When pulling 
the paper from the roll, it winds the 
spring, revolves one complete turn, comes 
to a stop and parts the paper at perfora- 
tion. The roll cannot be removed from 
these fixtures until exhausted. The saving 
in paper brought about by these two 
features alone, soon pays for the fixture. 


Descriptive Literature and Prices on Request. 
PALMER’S MULTI-SERVICE PRODUCTS 
ERASERS 
INK CRYSTALS 


Order Palmer’s Multi-Service Products from your Nearest Dealer. 


If he cannot supply you write us direct and we will take care of your needs. 


SANITARY SCRUBBING SOAP 
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SOAP DISPENSERS 
PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 
TOILET PAPER FIXTURES 











NOT INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE JOBBER. 

















year colleges, not less than $1,500 a year; Class 
B, persons having had two years in a standard 
college, not less than $1,200; Class C, graduates 
of standard four-year high schools, with three 
units of professional training, or 15 hours of 
professional training, not less than $800; Class 
D, all persons having less education, $600. It 
also is provided that for all of the classes above 
“D,” $50 a year for six years shall be added 
to the minimum. 

—The county superintendents of Oregon 
County, Ore., in resolutions recently adopted, pro- 
pose to ask the legislature for an increase in the 
salary of the state superintendent. It is also 
asked that after January, 1923, no teacher be 
certificated for the first time unless he or she 
has had one year of professional training in addi- 
tion to four years of high school; also that after 
January 1, 1925, no teacher be certificated for 
the first time without two years of professional 
training in addition to four years of high school. 

—Acting Supt. George Wheeler of Philadelphia 
has recently recommended the establishment of 
vacation schools in the Quaker City as the first 
step toward the inauguration of all-year schools. 
Mr. Wheeler suggests a six weeks’ term and 
classes for pupils who have failed in certain sub- 
jects. 


The vacation schools, according to Mr. Wheeler, 
are of particular advantage in the poorer sections 
of the city where children do not go away on 
vacation and where the surroundings are not 
conducive to health or morals. It is the pur- 
pose of these schools to teach the pupils useful 
arts and crafts, to provide healthful play and 
recreation, and to remove them from the moral 
dangers of the street and alley. 


—Boston, Mass. The recent order of the school 
board barring teachers from being candidates for 
election to boards, has resulted in a storm of 
protests from the teaching force of the Hub City. 
It is planned to have another vote of the mem- 
bers on the matter and it is the hope of the 
teachers that the sober second thought of the 
board will result in a reversal. 

—Mothers of school children in Portland have 
joined with members of the school boards of 


Multnomah County, Ore.,, in urging the amend- 
ment of the present school tenure law, while 
teachers in the same district plead that no action 
be taken by the legislature to change the law. 
It is pointed out by the teachers that the right 
of appeal will be lost if the amendment is passed, 
and the former custom of dismissal without 
cause will be in order. Any change in the /pres- 
ent law, it is held, will bring about a condition 
existing prior to 1913, when teachers were re 
moved without cause, and when political inter- 
ests ruled appointments and removals. 

An equalization plan for raising the salaries 
of county superintendents in Maryland has been 
presented to the legislature. Under the plan, 
county superintendents will receive $3,000 as a 
minimum salary, of which $2,000 is to be paid 
by the state and $1,000 by the county. Under 
this “plan, the greater burden of payment is 
placed upon the state and the richer counties will 
help support the poorer ones, resulting in an 
equalization thruout the state. 

A bill giving the state of Minnesota the right 
to publish schoolbooks has been readmitted to 
the legislature. The bill creates a state textbook 
commission and permits the state to compile and 
to print such textbooks. 

New Bedford, Mass. A movement has been 
started to make possible a change from the two- 
session to the one-session plan in the high school. 
It is urged that the school program provide for 
sessions from 8:30 to 1:15, and that provision 
be made for those who need supervised study 
to take it after 1:15 in the afternoon. Objection 
to the two-session plan is based on the length of 
time the students are required to remain at th 
school building. 

The school board of Beverly, Mass., has a 
choice of five different plans for affording relief 
from congestion and for providing . additional 
accommodations. Special charts have been pre- 
pared covering every phase of the situation so 
that city officials may know the needs and be 
prepared to meet them. It was shown that the 


school accommodations had increased 145 per 
cent while the school population had increased 
190 per cent. Last year the registration reached 
103.8 and this year it is 107 per cent. 


Fort Smith, Ark. The board has decided 
to assume charge of the uncompleted stadium at 
the local baseball park and will undertake the 
direction of all matters pertaining to it. 

The stadium was built by the Public School 
Athletic Association. It was planned to erect 
the building of wood at a cost of $12,000 to $15,- 
000, but a concrete structure was finally adopted. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS OF 
DRAWING. 

The Board of Examiners of the New York City 
board of education has announced that exam- 
inations for licenses as teachers of freehand 
drawing in high schools will be held on Monday 
and Tuesday, March 14 and 15, at 9 a. m., at 
the hall of the Board of Education, Park Avenue 
and 59th Street. 

Applicants are obliged to establish eligibility 
under any of the following heads: 

(a) Graduation from a college or university 
recognized by the regents of the University of 
the State of New York, in addition to one of the 
following: 

1. Not less than 160 days of experience in 
teaching in secondary schools or colleges. 

2. Not less than three hundred hours of post- 
graduate work, of which at least 60 hours must 
have been devoted to methods of teaching the 
special subject. 

3. Not less than eighty days of experience in 
teaching in secondary schools or in colleges, t0- 
gether with not less than 150 hours of postgrad- 
uate work, of which at least 60 hours must have 
been devoted to teaching the subject. 

4. Two years’ experience in teaching in grades 
of the last four years of elementary schools of 
the city, and the completion of university or col- 
lege postgraduate work amounting to not less 
than 150 hours. 

Credit is given for outside teaching experience, 
and for experience in a clerical or mercantile oF 
professional occupation or in a trade or occupa 
tion. The salary for assistant teachers ranges 
from $1,900 to $3,700, with annual increments 
of $150. 
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DURAND STEEL 
LOCKERS 


Your order for Durand Steel Lockers 
need not wait upon your building plans. 
The lockers may be erected in temporary 
structures, and moved when the new, 
permanent quarters: are completed. 

The work of moving and re-arranging 
Durand Steel Lockers is insignificant; 
the inconvenience of postponement is 


ereat. 


Durand Steel Lockers are not fixtures. 
Their fiexibility of arrangement is one 
of their great merits. 
last as long as the school in which they 


are installed. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 


Chicago, III. 


They are built to 


521 Park Row Building 
New York City 
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Sanitary 
Satisfactory 


Fresh, Clean Soap 
For Every Child 


Investigate carefully before you choose 
equipment for your washrooms. 


You need sanitation above all. And 
Watrous Gravity Liquid Soap Systems 
give every child fresh, clean soap. No 
opportunity for spread of contagion or 
disease. 


And then, you need rugged durability. 
School children are harder on equipment 
than anyone else. It is the simplicity of 
the Watrous System which is one of its 
greatest assets. 


Cheaper to operate, absolutely clean. 
One central, easy-to-fill container serves 
any number of washstands. Will not clog. 
No plumbing necessary for installation. 


Other Watrous sanitary plumbing equipment, equally 
practical, includes Drinking Fountains, Self-Closing 
Cocks, Duo-Jet Closets, Urinals, etc. 


The Imperial Brass 
Manufacturing Co. 


1215 West Harrison Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE SELECTION OF A SHOWER BATH 
SHOULD COMBINE PERMANENCE 
AND ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS HAVE 
AN UNUSUAL REPUTATION 
FOR CONSTANT SERVICE AND 
ARE SATISFACTORY UNDER 
TRYING CONDITIONS IN THE 
LARGEST SHOWER INSTALLA- 
TIONS IN THE WORLD. 


THE MIXER CONTROL CAN 
BE SET TO A DESIRED TEM.- 
PERATURE, PREVENTING 
WASTE OF HOT WATER. 


A REGULATING STOP IS PRO- 
VIDED WHICH WHEN PROPER- 
LY ADJUSTED PREVENTS DIS- 
CHARGE OF SCALDING WATER. 
PRESSURE REGULATING CON.- 
TROLLING STOPS WITH LOOSE 
KEYS ARE PROVIDED WHEN 
ORDERED. 


THE SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE NIEDECKEN MIXER 
CONTROL AND LEAST NUM- 
BER OF WORKING PARTS RE- 
DUCES WEAR TO A MINIMUM 
AND WHEN REPAIRS ARE NEC- 
ESSARY THE ONLY TOOL RE- 
QUIRED TO GAIN ACCESS TO 
THE WORKING PARTS IS A 
SCREW DRIVER. 





N F 1055 ALL NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 
WE Manufacture other type HAVE CAST BRASS SHOWER 
Gy aaa ona mo ate HEADS WITH REMOVABLE 
operated by ; FACE. 
THE INCOMPARABLE 
NIEDECKEN MIXER HOFFMANN & BituinGs Mec. Co. 
Write for Bulletin SB 15x Mie wau KE _ we me 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


PATENTED 
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ROBERTSON’S DIAMOND BRAND 


Genuine BRS Floor 
| << DIAMOND BRAND J> 
Bristle = “SRS Brushes 


SANITARY — DURABLE — ECONOMICAL 





ROBERTSON’S 


Original Twentieth Century Soap 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Che Cleaning Marvel of the Age Acknov ledged the 
test and | ed in Schools All Over \merica 


ROBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 





INCLUDE 
Disinfectants | quid Soaps soap Pow 
ders, Scouring Powders, Paper Towels, 
> 
SOAP __ Toilet Paper Mops, Brushes, Liquid 
"Royo “OER Soap Dispensers, Paper Towel Holders, 
p etc., ete Get our prices 
Look for this Trade-Mark Catalog on Request. 
THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Member, National School Supply Association 


700-704 W. Division Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVE: 


OY08080B0B08080808080080808080808080808080808080808080808080E8°a- 


Atanasio Montoya, 
220 North High 8t., 
Aubuquerque, New Mexico 
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Higher Quality—Higher Value 


The higher the quality of any use- minimum floor space and are 
ful product, the greater its value. readily re-arranged whenever ex- 
This is a truth which guides all tensions or changes are desirable. 
sound buying. It is a truth which pn account of a well-arranged pro- 
also governs the manufacture of qyction schedule, all Medart Lock- 
Medart Steel Lockers. Fifty years org are shipped promptly—exactly 
ago we established the aim to build, when promised — without agera- 
first, a useful product, and second, vating delays. 


to build into that product the high- ' are : 
est quality attainable. The result Our Engineering Service is at youn 
disposal in planning the most eco- 


has been a locker of great value to 
those who buy it. nomical locker arrangement. This 
service is gratis and places you 
under no obligation. Write, stat- 
ing your needs—we will promptly 
send helpful literature and data. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


POTOMAC & DeKALB STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO 
RIALTO BLDG. 


6. Adjustable Legs. Legs spe- 
cially constructed to allow ad- 
justment where floors may be 
uneven—this construction saves 
time, lines up the locker true 
and -plumb, and prevents sag- 
ging and strain on the frame. 


Medart Steel Lockers are furnished 
in standard, flexible units that are 
easily installed. They take up 


The other nine points are pub- 
lished in current advertisements. a valeteme T AVE. 
Send for interesting book pictur- 

ing all twelve points in detail. 4. Sanitary Base. Provided 
with 5 in. clearance between 
bottom of frame and floor. 
Legs properly spaced to per- 
mit convenient sweeping under 
the locker. Sanitary andclean. 


5. Flush Bottom. Locker bot- 
tom is flush with door frame, 
making it easy to sweep out. 
Bottom built tight to frame, 
thus protecting the contents 
against dust and vermin. 


Twelve Points 
of Superiority 
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BUILDING AND FINANCE 

—Bridgeport, Conn. A bill has been intro- 
duced in the legislature asking permission to 
bond the city for a building program of $3,000,- 
000. The program calls for the erection of one 
high school, three grade schools and additions to 
three further buildings. 

A bond issue of $250,000 has been voted by 
the citizens of Williamson, W. Va., for the 
schools. The school board has planned to erect 
a new building for the colored school, and to en- 
large the buildings at East and West William- 
son, in order to relieve the congestion in the 
main building. It has also been planned to build 
an addition to the high school building. The bond 
issue will also take care of improvements on the 
school grounds. 

—Amarillo, Tex. The school board has recog- Janitors’ salaries: average, 4.81; Stevens Point, 
nized the need for more adequate school accom- 4 96. 
modations. A new high school is planned to re- 
lieve the congestion in the high school and to 
improve conditions in the grades. 

A feature of the new program is the reorgani 
zation of the school system and the establish 
ment of junior and senior high schools. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education, 
meeting as a committee of the whole, has ap- 
proved a plan proposed by Associate Supt. Shal- 
low, asking the city board of estimate for $67,- 
598,000 for schools and sites. If adopted, this 
Plan will furnish the city with 29 new buildings, 
thirteen additions and an auditorium, 26 port- 
ables and a new home for the school for the 
deaf, in the way of elementary schools, in addi- 
tion to four high schools, two additions and a 
£ymnasium A total of 81,360 sittings is pro- 
vided, with 67,360 to be given to elementary 
school needs It is planned to erect the larger 
humber of buildings in Brooklyn borough, where 
the congestion is most serious. Conshohocken, Pa. The Upper Merion school 

Salt Lake, Utah. The new West High Schoo] »0ard has authorized the sale of $100,000 worth 
Will contain an auditorium, but no gymnasium. f bonds to secure funds for the erection and 


The new East Junior High School will have 
accommodations for several hundred more stu 
dents of high school grade. 

The cost to the people of Stevens Point of 
maintaining the public-school system in 1919 was 
less per pupil than the average for Wisconsin 
cities of from 7,000 to 15,000 population, accord- 
ing to figures recently given out by the State 
Education Department. 


was built nine years ago at a cost of $55,000 
and was insured for $50,000. 


Asheville, N. C. At a recent meeting of civic 
and educational authorities, it was proposed that 
a bond issue of at least three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars be requested for enlarging and im- 
proving the school plant. It is estimated that 
the school population has increased approxi- 
mately one hundred per cent in the past ten 
Based on a point system, the figures show that Years and the city population 52 per cent, making 
the average cost of maintaining school systems ‘t especially advisable to build now for future 
in cities of 7,000 to 15,000 in the whole state was needs. 

54.40 points as against 50.24 points for Stevens 
Point. The point totals for the several depart- 
ments are as follows: 

Teachers’ 
Point, 31.15. 


| 
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Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
asked the city council to levy $34,000,000 for edu- 
cational and $10,500,000 for building purposes as 
school taxes to be paid during the year 1922. The 
chairman of the finance committee has declared 
that the board is asking for enough money to 
cover all needs for the year. The actual tax levy 
will be much less when all appropriations have 
been pared down. 


The TIllinois Teachers’ Association has 
pledged itself to ask the legislature for an in- 
crease in the educational distributive fund from 
the current $6,000,000 biennial amount, to $20,- 
000,000. The state association of county superin- 
tendents and the association of school boards, as 
well as experts on education and finance, have 
accepted this amount as the minimum upon 
which the educational system of Illinois may be 
efficiently operated. 

Bills have been introduced in the Con- 
necticut legislature providing for a reduction in 
the cost of education, the cost of maintenance of 
high schools, and a means whereby students of 
high schools may pay part of the cost of tuition. 

Acting Commissioner of Education Frank B. 
Gilbert of New York State, in a recent state- 
ment, has criticised the Fearon bill, which would 
take control of the fixing of teachers’ salaries 
from boards of education and transfer it to the 
boards of estimate and apportionment. 


salaries: average, 33.95; Stevens 


Janitors’ 
Point, .17. 

Fuel: average, 4.10; Stevens Point, 3.7 

Light and 
Point, .40. 

Other expenses of 
Stevens Point, .33. 

Maintenance and upkeep of buildings: average, 
3.28; Stevens Point, 4.37. 

In only one department, the maintenance and 
upkeep of buildings, is Stevens Point above the 
average. This is accounted for by the fact that 
repairs on buildings ran higher than usual. 

Chadron, Neb. The local chamber of com- 
merce has approved the building program of the 
board for new and better schools. The commerce 
body has also approved a bond issue of a quarter 
million dollars for construction purposes. 


supplies: average, .51; Stevens 


5. 
power: average, .92; Stevens 


operation: average, .39; 


DOO a OOOO eee a aah 


4 





In place of a gymnasium, the Eaton building is 
to be remodeled with floors for both boys and 
girls, one upstairs and the other down. The audi 
torlum will be located in one wing of the build 
ing and will accommodate 1,500 persons. 


equipment of a school. The building will contain 
eight rooms and will accommodate three hundred 
pupils. 


Belle Plaine, Ia. On January 2d fire de- 
stroyed the $200,000 high school. The building 


Mr. Gilbert, in his statement, condemns the 
proposed legislation as tending to politicalize 
teaching service, and to prevent the employment 
of teachers and their preferment in the service 

(Concluded on Page 89) 
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CLOSET SEATS 


Water Closet Seats 


Promote Hygiene 

















CONSTRUCTION OF WHALE-BONE-ITE SEAT 


—Up-to-date sanitation demands 


fixtures that retain their original appear- 
ance in service. 


—To do so they must be of material 


capable of withstanding. moisture, urine, 
excrementitious matter as well as abuse. 


W hale-Bone-lIte 


stands up in service because it is 
not effected by such—~built right—note cut- 


always presenting a clean appearance. 


—Laboratory and time tests by 
school engineers result in adoption. 


—First cost last cost 


—If your toilets are not what you 
think they should be, ask your plumber or 


write Seat Department of the makers. 


—Styles for all types—readily attached on 
replacements. 


Made by 


ALKE-(OLLENDER 
J AVE. 


RUNSWICK- 


S0.WABASH lt CHICAGO 
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TRADE MARK 


Makes Concrete Fioors 
Dustproof #? Wear proof 


Dustless Concrete Floors! 


Every concrete floor in your school building is a 
probable source of concrete dust. 


This sharp, hard silicate harms clothing, desks and 
even the lungs of the pupils. 


Vapidolith will make old or new concrete floors 
granite hard and therefore, dustless. 


faust flush tton! 


Lapidolith is a liquid chemical and it acts at once, 
completing the hydration of the cement and filling 
the pores with a crystalline material. 


This treatment makes floors in the toilet rooms non- 
absorbent, and so easily washed and odorless. 
Leading colleges and schools use Lapidolith. 
200,000,000 square feet of Lapidolized floors in use. 


Write for their testimonials, also free sample and 
literature. Dept. 22. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
264 Pearl Street, New York 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coating for schools 








On 


“STANDARD 
AUTOMATIC” 





CHEMICAL TOILETS FOR SCHOOLS 


EMBODYjEXCLUSIVE, DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


WE SOLICIT DISTRIBUTION THROUGH 
ESTABLISHED SCHOOL SUPPLY JOBBERS 


District and Local Representatives Wanted 


STANDARD STEEL CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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New Haven Commercial High School, New Haven, Conn 
Brown & Von Beren, Architects. 





Weisteel Compartments—Toilet Room 
New Haven Commercial High School. 


Compartments 


WEISTEEL COMPARTMENTS for toilet, shower and dressing rooms give lifetime service and provide perfect 


sanitation at a moderate initial cost. 


School officials who give careful 


construcfion, because of 


SANITATION 


rigid steel 


ECONOMY and 


WEISTEEL COMPARTMENTS harmonize perfectly with the 


attention to 
equipment details demand WEISTEEL COMPARTMENTS of 
their 


such important most elaborate or simple architectural scheme and can be in- 
stalled in either new or old buildings with equal facility. Only 
three bolts are required to erect—no drilling or fitting of any 
kind. WEISTEEL COMPARTMENTS have no unnecessary 
joints or projecting bolts or screws. They are furnished in 
either olive green or battleship gray, as desired. 


PERMANENCE— 


pleasing appearance. 


Booklet of full information on request. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory and General Sales Office, 


New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 455 Peoples Gas Bldg 
Boston, Mass., 24 Milk St. 

Cleveland, O., Union Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Mr. J. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. 
Denver, Colo., Geo. 
Helena, Mont., Mr. Raymond C. Grant. 
Omaha, Nebr., Mr. J. T. Kelley, 


Walter Dubree, P. O. 


Dallas, Tex., Gilbert Mfg. Co., 1209% 


E. Dwan, Citizen’s Natl. Bank. 
Box No. 
W. Summers & Co., 401 Jacobson Bldg. 


Farnam Bldg. 
Main St. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Wichita, Kans., Concrete Products, Caldwell Murdock Bldg. 
Jackson, Miss., General Builders Supply Co., Daniels Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., Beaullieu & Applewhite Co., 3rd Natl. Bank. 
Greenville, S. C., Mr. J. Mac. Rabb, News Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md., Jas. Robertson Mfe. Co., 106 Hopkins Place. 
Toronto, Can., Porcelain Products, Ltd., 34 Adelaide St. West. 
Toledo, O., Building Products Co., Summit and Sandusky Sts. 

Detroit, Mich., Detroit Fire Door Co., Dime Bank Bldg. 

Rochester, N. Y., American Clay & Cement Co., Insurance Bldg. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Hull & Rivas, Atlantic Natl. Bank. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Houston-Hale Co., 609 Fifth Ave. 


145. 
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Concluded from Page 87) 
solely upon merit and experience. He declares 
it is based on unsound educational policy and is 
opposed to well recognized and generally accept- 
ed principles of good school administration. Mr. 


Gilbert urges that immediate action be taken to 
prevent the enactment of the bill. 
—Schoolmen of the state of Illinois recently 


met at Springfield to urge upon the legislature a 
new basis for the distribution of the state school 
funds and an increase of funds to twenty million 
dollars for school needs. 

It is pointed out that the present standard of 
dividing the fund upon a basis of population is 
unjust. In many places, the school tax is raised 
to the limit but it falls far short of providing 
adequate funds. To meet the emergency it is 
asked that distribution be made upon a basis of 
comparison between money used and work ac- 
complished. A fund of $20,000,000 will also be 
asked of the legislature. ° 

State Supt. Payson Smith of Massachusetts, 
in a recent statement, urges the people to think 
of the schools as a responsibility of the state as 
well as the community. He holds that it is a 
neglect of duty to allow inefficiency in any one 
locality because inefficiency in one vicinity means 
a reflection upon the efficiency of another com- 


munity. The state, he said, must be taxed for 
the welfare of all the schools in the common 
wealth. 


The state legislature of Connecticut will con- 
sider a bill for permitting the state board of con- 
trol the qualifications of teachers and to fix 
minimum conditions for all certificates issued to 
teach or to supervise. It is proposed to accept in 
lieu of the examinations as now required of can 
didates, the diploma of the state normal schools 
and of other normal schools of equal standing, 
with which the state has reciprocity. The rules 
will include qualifications equal to, and from 
time to time in advance of, present standards. 
_Another bill provides that the state grant for 
living expenses at the normal schools shall be 
increased from $150 to $300. This is intended to 


encourage more persons to enter normal school, 
insure greater numbers of 
the small towns. 


and also to 
teachers for 


trained 





Another bill seeks to stabilize the teaching 
force of the state. It makes possible the dis- 
charge of a teacher for incompetency or other 
just cause and it safeguards the interest of the 
children and of the public, as well as that of the 
teacher. 


A bill has been introduced in the Nebraska 
legislature providing for an increase in the 
school tax limit from 50 to 74 mills, for the city 
of Lincoln. A second bill would give the Lincoln 
board of education authority to fix the time of 
its own meetings. The law requires that regular 
meetings shall be held on the first three Mon- 
days of each month and the board is desirous of 
meeting on Tuesday. 


The house, which was erected in 1784 by the 
people of Lyons Farms, replaced a wooden struc- 
ture built in 1728 and burned by troops during 
the War of Independence. A weathervane on the 
roof bears the date 1734. 


Billings, Mont. The addition to the high 
school, now in process of construction, will 
shortly be completed. The building will contain 
three floors and will be built of reinforced con- 
crete. A boiler room, located outside the build 
ing, will be connected with it by a tunnel. 


—Improvements and additions to public school 
property in Indianapolis were voted by the board 
of school commissioners at a special session re- 
cently, totaling approximately $1,012,929. In 
addition to this, the board approved plans and 
designs for several other improvements. 


Financial aid to school districts of Pennsyl- 
vania, to help meet additional increases in sal- 
aries of teachers, is to be provided in the legis- 
lature thru a bill supported by Mr. John I. 
Woodruff. The bill in effect, would increase the 
amount paid to districts on the basis of the class 
of certificate held by teachers. 

Provisional certificate payments are to be in- 
creased from $10 to $15; professional or state 
normal from $12.50 to $25; state normal diploma, 
county permanent, state permanent and college 
provisional certificates from $25 to $35. It is 
estimated that such increases to districts will 
require approximately $4,000,000 additional pay- 
ments yearly by the state. 


Objection to the approval of plans and asking 
for bids on improvements at schools No. 57 and 
73 was made by Commissioner Charles L. Barry, 
who contended that the needs at these two 
schools were not sufficient at this time to war- 
rant such expenditures. He said he was heartily 
in favor of the improvements and realized that 
they would have to be made in a short time, prob- 
ably before the end of the year, but he thought 
time should be given in which to allow building 
material prices to decline more than they have 
to date. He contended that every month the 
board waited would be a big saving to the city. 


Commissioner Bert S. Gadd opposed Mr. 
Barry’s ideas, saying that conditions in these 
schools were now cramped and that improve- 
ments were badly needed. He favored immediate 
action so that the schools could be occupied by 
fall if possible, and if not then, as soon there- 
after as it was possible. In this he was backed 
up by the other members of the board and all 
voted with him for the improvements. 


The tax levy for the common school tuition 
fund of Indiana, under a compromise agreement, 
has been fixed at seven cents. It is provided that 
seventy per cent of the fund is to be apportioned 
to the 92 counties according to total attendance, 
and the remaining thirty per cent is to go to 
the school relief fund. Under the plan, the relief 
fund for poor counties will be increased from 
$264,000 to about $1,000,000. The use of relief 
money, it is pointed out, will pay for free trans- 


portation of pupils, will hasten consolidation The schools on which plans and estimates sub- 
and the elimination of the old-fashioned one-room mitted by L. A. Snider, building adviser to the 
buildings. board, were approved, and on which it was direct- 


The committee on buildings and grounds of 
the board of education at Newark, N. J., has 
been asked to preserve the historic stone school- 
house owned by the board. 


ed that bids be asked as soon as possible, were 
school No. 57, $190,000; school No. 73, $206,000; 
school No. 36, $266,929; school No. 62, $215,000; 
school No. 16, $225,000. . 
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Would You Send Your Child Into 
A Typhoid-Ridden Home? 


F course not! Then why compel the same child, BY LAW, 
to attend a district school where typhoid is perhaps uncon- 
sciously invited by the unsanitary, unsightly, inadequate and dan- 
gerous privy? 
It is not necessary. Your School Board knows that, in the case 
of outlying district schools which are out of reach of sewers, a new 
and thoroughly approved system of 


PERFECTION 


Chemical Indoor Toilets 


can be installed at very moderate cost. Guaranteed to be odorless, 
germless and strictly sanitary. Minimum attention with maximum 
Double Hirfed a | comfort and absolute safety for teacher and pupil alike. Approved 
Oskar Mohogany te. by State and National Health authorities. 
ee ae Our Service Department will cooperate with architects, carpenters, 
Dorfortion ites So : contractors and plumbers everywhere in drawing up specifications 
China Bowl ~ | for serving any number of students. Eleven-year positive replace- 
ment guarantee insures you against renewal costs. This is made 
possible by the rugged construction of our tanks, which are of 
heavy gauge Toncan Iron, protected with our special Plastic 
Enamel, inside and out. Get in touch with us today. 


CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION 


Desk A Syracuse, N. Y. 
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5 iene Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades 


00 
007 Oana Modern Practical Decorative 
UPPLINS ° 


INFORMATION “The Window Shade 


= on Cleaning Supplies ° ” 
a 138 pages of it! Pre-eminent 
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LE SVEEMOLARALL IN NED EY GA LEER LE ALOE 
niall D S 
School Boards—everywhere A A 
should have this catalogue P D 
; E E 
Partial List of It will be sent to you — gratis R 
Classified Sections , ; See . S 
An exhaustive list of cleaning supply 
Sepe articles can be ordered direct from its 
—— pages. Every item is clearly illustrated, 
Brooms numbered and classified. 
~rwelln Oils This book will be a big aid when mak 
Disinfectants ing up the year’s list of cleaning supply 
Soaps requirements. 
Cleansers Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades merit the careful consideration 
Polishes “SUPPLIES OF = bl of the careful buyer—the buyer who measures the cost by years of 
Toilet Papers service, 
a. gem : , Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaranteed to give satis- 
pas ~a Ss. factory service and will continue to do so over a long period of years, 
Me —- * " d m u 4) ewi —because, Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are built for service 
aoe ; —and meet every window shade requirement most satisfactorily, 
te yy ‘a efficiently and economically. 
Metal Wares “ . Descriptive Literature on Request 
School Items 71 BARCLAY STREET 


NEW YORK CITY LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO., Spiceland, Ind. 
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34 N. Clinton St., Chicago 


cision in the way of an order. 





The Factory Rehind Continental Scales 


QU ALITY—DEPENDABILITY—ACCURACY 


THREE CHARACTERISTICS OF CONTINENTAL SCALES 


Investigate the different distinctive features and give us your de- 
Descriptive literature on request. 


Continental Scale Works 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


2124-2126 W. 21st Place, CHICAGO 


SALES OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 


74-76 Murray St., New York 











FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

Exercises commemorative of the fiftieth anni 
versary of the creation of the Rhode Island State 
Board of Education and the 70th of the appoint 
ment of the Commissioner of Education, were 
held recently in the Rhode Island College of Edu 
cation at Providence. Judge Frederick Ruecker 
presided in the afternoon and Dr. Stephen Colvin 
of Brown University in ‘the evening. 

At each meeting there was a list of distin 
guished speakers representing the various phases 
of education in the state. A dinner compli 
mentary to the board of education was given. 

Dr. John H. Finley of New York State was the 
principal speaker of the afternoon session. Dr 
Walter E. Ranger, commissioner of education, 
paid an earnest tribute to Henry Barnard, the 
first commissioner in the state. Commissionei 
Clarence H. Dempsey of Vermont and Commis 
sioner Albert B. Meredith of Connecticut brought 
greetings from their states. 

There were also greetings from the heads of 
nearly all the colleges of the state. Dr. W. H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University paid tribute to Dr. 
Ranger. Dr. Howard Edwards, of the State Coi 
lege at Kingston, spoke of the help of the state 
board. Mr. John L. Alger, of the Rhode Island 
College of Education, spoke briefly in tribute to 
the founders of education in Rhode Island and 
the members who carried out their ideals. Rev. 
A. B. Howard of Bristol spoke for the school 
committees of the state, Supt. H. W. Lull for 
the superintendents, and Prin. T. S. Howmer 
for the secondary schools, Miss Clara E. Craig 
‘Or the elementary schools, and Mr. William T. 
Goddard for the libraries. 

Mr. Ernest W. Butterfield of New Hampshir« 
rendered a few congratulatory remarks. A letter 
Was read from State Supt. Payson Smith of 
Massachusetts and Deputy Supt. Frank W. 
Wright made a few remarks. Judge H. B. Gor- 
ham, who spoke on behalf of the Providence 
school board, gave thanks for more than $50,000 
a year distributed to Providence schools. Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Sturges spoke in behalf of the lay- 
women. Supt. Isaac Winslow warned the edu- 
cators to look forward into the future, Mrs. Mary 


Nugent paid a tribute of appreciation to the state 
poard and Prin. William §S. Steere of the Barnard 
Club pledged loyalty and assistance in future 
plans. Miss Mary Williams, of the John How- 
land School, speaking for the teachers of the 
state, said she would wish for the board: First, 
congratulations; second, cooperation and loyalty 
from the educational workers, and third, educa- 
tion that will always stand for the training that 
will make God-fearing American citizens. 

The meeting closed with remarks from Dr. 
Colvin and Dr. Ranger. 

New London, Conn. A plan has been formu- 
lated whereby the three high schools of New 
London will come under a partial supervision of 
the superintendent of schools, thus bringing about 
a closer cooperation between the schools and the 
city, and providing for a consolidation of re- 
sources. 


It is proposed that the board of trustees of 
each school shall elect a member of the town 
school committee to membership in its board, 
thus recognizing the local school board and the 
citizens from whom financial assistance has come. 
The schools represented in the merger are the 
Williams Memorial Institute, the Bulkeley High 
School and the New London Vocational School. 


Pupils of the Garfield School, at Spokane, 
Wash., were recently given the Courtis grade 
tests in arithmetic as a means of determining 
their progress and special talent in the work. 
The tests were given in the fifth to the eighth 
grades and included speed, accuracy and addition. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The enrollment in the 
schools at the opening of the second semester 
was 1,000 greater than the enrollment for the 
first semester in September. The greater part 
of the grade pupils entered high school at the 
completion of their course in December. 


The. proposed school code revision for the 
state of Washington promises to create a storm 
center at the next session of the legislature. 
Senator W. J. Sutton has prepared for the hard 
battle which he is certain will follow the pres 
entation of the report of the code revision com- 
mittee. Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, state super- 


intendent, is a strong opponent of the measures 
advocated and she has marshalled her forees for 
a determined fight. 

The code commission’s report advocates many 
radical changes in the state’s school system. 
Among other things, it proposes to take the 
schools out of politics and to remove school elec- 
tive offices. It is the contention of Mrs. Preston 
that this feature is an attempt on the part of 
the leaders of the higher educational institutions 
to gain control of the schools and to take from 
the people any voice in the instruction of their 
children. The chairman of the house appropria- 
tion committee has also announced that he will 
oppose an increased appropriation for any but 
the higher educational institutions. 

The schools of Spokane; Wash., stood first 
in the Monroe silent reading tests conducted in 
the schools of the state last year under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Clifford Woody, according to word 
received from the state superintendent. All the 
cities were above the standard, but Spokane was 
uniformly high. The cities participating in the 
test were Hoquiam, Aberdeen, Yakima, Everett, 
Spokane and Seattle. Seattle stood highest in 
eleven out of 24 points. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has ordered 
the establishment of a school in the city hospital 
for juvenile convalescents, or children whose re- 
covery requires several months. 

Supt. E. C. Brooks of North Carolina, in: his 
Summary of school progress, has discussed the 
possible expansion of the building program dur 
ing the past year. Dr. Brooks points out that 
lack of money is the only thing which has pre- 
vented even greater progress along this line. He 
says: . 

“If the state would lend its credit to a six 
million dollar bond issue, amounts as they are 
needed could be loaned to counties for a period 
of not more than 20 years; one twentieth, to- 
gether with the accrued interest could be repaid 
annually out of the school funds. Such a bond 
issue would not cost the state a cent, but would 
provide funds for all the counties at a consider- 
able saving, not only in interest, but in material 

(Concluded on Page 93) 
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Better Laboratory Furniture 


Means 
Better Teachers 





Kewaunce Domestic Science Group Table, No. 1611. Students 
work in groups of four, permitting use of “family size’’ quanti- 
ties of food. 


In these days of a scarcity of good instructors, 
school authorities generally realize the importance of 
providing proper scientific equipment as a means of 
attracting and holding the better grade of teachers. 


Inadequate equipment does not give the teacher an 
opportunity for efficient work; and it robs the scholar 
of what he has a right to expect. 


You cannot afford to equip with anything less than 
Kewaunee. 


The Kewaunee Book will interest Members of 
School Boards, Superintendents and Teachers who are 
thinking of installing Laboratory Equipment for 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, 
Domestic Science or Art, Manual Training or the Kin- 
dergarten. Ask for a copy, indicating the subject in 
which you are interested. Address all inquiries to the 
factory at Kewaunee. 


r Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


101 Lincoln St. 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
Canadian Sales Division, 


615 Yonge 8&t., 
Toronto, Canada. 


New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 


Pacific Sales Division, 
6th Floor, Metropolitan Bidg., 
Les Angeles, Calif. 


Branch Offices: 
Chicage Minneapolis Kansas City Atlanta Alexandria, La. Columbus 
Little Rock Dallas Denver Spokane Oklahoma City Jackson 





Kewaunee Biology Laboratory Table, No. 1009. Specially adapted 
for schools where sections are numerous. 
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SIEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


‘HE spirit of Music finds its most conservatories, schools, colleges, and acad- 


beautiful and harmonious expression emies have equipped their piano rooms 


through instruments of fine musical qual- with the wonderful Steger—the most val- 


That is why hundreds of musical uable piano in the world. 


STEGER & SONS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Founded by John V. Steger, 1879. Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Factories at Steger, Ill. 


If it’s a Steger—it's the finest reproducing phonograph in the world. 
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Use this Electric Heater 
in Your Laboratory 


As an all purpose electric heater, 
the Universal, illustrated above, 
meets the most exacting require 
ments 


It can be used as a hot plate or for 
heating flasks or test tubes 


\s a flask heater it supplants the 
usual tripod or support and burn 
‘r. Test tubes are he ted by plac 
ing them in the perforated cylin 
der which fits into the center of 
the heater between the coils 


lo transform the heater into a hot 
plate, simply remove the conical 

» top and replace it with the metal 
dise which fits over the opening 
The Universal is sturdily built 
throughout. It is mounted on a 
solid base which can be screwed 
to the table 


SCHAAR & CO. 
556-558 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, JU. S&S. A. 
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Patent applied for 


TRENTON 








THE HUDSON STUDY DESK 


Why have the top of a school desk 
adjust and not the seat? 


We contend that by adjusting the 
desk only the correct posture can- 
not be obtained if the seat does not 
adjust — and the back too. The 
Hudson seat adjusts three inches 
(the top five inches) in the Large 
size and proportionately in the 
Medium and Small sizes. Besides 
the top adjusts to any position and 


the back adjusts vertically. 


3: NEW JERSEY 


The oldest established school furniture factory in the country. 





Patent applied for 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


Now 50 years. 








(Concluded from Page 91) 
and construction. It would reduce the annual 
tax levy, since now, as a rule the counties must 
pay as they go. But the amount raised in an) 
one year is not sufficient to provide an adequate 
countywide plan. The rural schools then could 
be consolidated and the buildings erected where 
needed. The state director of schooihouse plan 
ning could supervise not only the plans but the 
location and erection of buildings in such a way 
as to provide for all the children 
“This is one of the greatest needs in this 
state and the building of a strong community 
center is dependent upon some such plan.” 


Hemet, Calif. An intermediate school has 
been established in the manual training build 
ing. It is planned to erect a permanent build 
ing this year at a cost of approximately $80,000. 

—Lock Haven, Pa. The board recently listened 
to a report of Supt. N. P. Benson, providing for 
the inauguration of departmental teaching. The 
plan provides for the reorganization of the 
schools, including a junior high school, a central 
rural high school, and the installation of the 
junior and senior high school in the high school 
building. 


It is planned also to establish a special school 
for backward pupils, with a special teacher in 
charge. 

Statistics in the state education department 
of Iowa show that the state had only 1,470 school- 
houses in 1852. Of these, 740 were brick, 245 
were frame, fourteen stoné and 471 log. Jn 1861 
the number had increased to 3,840, more than 
twice the number nine years before. In 1861, 32 
per cent of the buildings were of logs, and in 
nine years the number had increased to 893. 

The value of the buildings at present existing 
in the state is estimated at about $52,084,072. 
In 1880 the value of the scheols was $9,243,243. 
In twenty years the value of the buildings had 
increased nearly one hundred per cent and they 
Were estimated to be worth $17,655,992. During 
the same time the equipment had increased more 
than four hundred per cent. 


The last twenty years has seen the greatest 
change. The number of buildings has increased 





only slightly, but the value has increased more 
than five hundred per cent. 

The state legislature of Connecticut has been 
asked to amend the school laws to provide that 
the schools shall be maintained for at least 38 
weeks in every town and school district. Under 
the bill, no town may receive any money from 
the state treasury unless the school has been 
kept during the time required; but no school 
need be maintained in any district where the 
average attendance during the preceding year 
has been less than eight pupils. 

The bill makes the school year one of 38 weeks 
instead of 36 weeks and requires a little more 
than 180 days of attendance. 

A study of conditions in the towns shows that 
the average school year has been diminishing for 
the past eighteen years. The result has been that 
thousands of dollars’ worth of valuable equip 
ment has been allowed to remain idle for a quar 
ter of the year. 

By a vote of 35 to 12 the Indiana senate has 
rejected the proposed constitutional amendment 
to make the office of state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction appointive, instead of elective. 
The proposal was a 1918 Republican party plat 
form measure. Each of the nine Democratic 
senators voted against the proposal. The Repub- 
lican vote was divided, 26 against to 12 for the 
proposal. Senator Ratts argued that attempts to 
amend the constitution constitute “ an effort to 
avoid being burdened with a constitutional con- 
vention.” He said that seventy years had re- 
vealed defects in the constitution and that it 
should be amended. He said the issue before 
the people is to decide whether they’ wish a 
politician for a state superintendent of public in 
struction or an educator. 

Senator Nejdl pointed to the fact that Indiana 
ranks seventeenth among the forty-eight states 
in educational standing. He said the reason is 
that the state legislature “has been niggardly 
about providing for the schools of the state. If 
the governor has the power to appoint the state 
superintendent, he'll find a way to have him re 
moved if he desires. That will mean the superin 
tendent will have to take the governor’s orders. 





The superintendent should be selected by the 
people and should be responsible.” 

Senator Humphreys said that “it would put 
too much power in the hands of the governor.” 

“Let the governor be responsible for the office 
and he'll not be as liable to make as great a mis- 
take as may be made if the whole people make 
the selection,” said Senator Beardsley. 

Senator Kline said some of the men who are 
at the head of the state educational system are 
used to issuing orders that are never questioned 
and “they come here thinking they can do the 
same with the senate. The past masters of the 
art of politics are at the head of the state edu- 
cational institutions,” he said. 

Rochelle, Ill. Supt. O. N. Wing has outlined 
an educational program which includes the build- 
ing of a modern community high school and the 
reorganization of the grade schools, to provide 
for kindergartens, classes for special pupils and 
a Junior high school. The Day School for the 
Deaf has been reopened and the foundation work 
for the high school has been completed. 


PROF. BROWN BECOMES STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 

Prof. J. B. Brown of Hamilton County, Tenn., 
has been appointed state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for Tennessee by Governor Taylor. 
He succeeds Mr. Albert Williams. 

Mr. Brown, who has had many years of expe- 
rience in school work, was formerly county 
superintendent of Hamilton County and as such 
made an excellent success of the supervision of 
district schools. Three years ago he was ap- 
pointed state supervisor of elementary education. 
In this capacity he inspected schools in all sec- 
tions of the commonwealth. He is a republican. 


Mr. Hunter Reelected. 

Mr. Fred M. Hunter has been reelected by the 
Oakland board of education for a term of four 
years. His present salary of $7,500 has been ad- 
vanced to $10,000 per annum and $500 expenses 
for the first two years and $11,000 per year, plus 
$500, for the second two years. Mr. Hunter’s term 
will expire June 30th. Upon entering his new 
term he will be the highest paid superintendent 
on the Pacific Coast. 
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THE PRINCESS CHAIR 
DESK WITHOUT DRAWER 
IS ADMIRABLY ADAPTED 
FOR LECTURE ROOM USE. 


INDESTRUCTO 
TABLET ARM CHAIR. 
SOLID FRAME. 

WILL ENDURE FOR 








CHAIR DESK 


EVER. 








QUEEN QUALITY CHAIR 


DESK 
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| As durable as steel. 
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| with Curved Back, Saddle Seat, Plus 
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—At the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, held at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a resolution was adopted favoring 
the adjustment of teachers’ salaries, at least to 
the prewar purchasing power; the periodic ad- 
justment thereafter either up or down, on the 
basis of an index number of the cost of living, 
without prejudice to coincident adjustments on 
the basis of such factors as seniority, experience 
and general merit; and, finally, the investigation 
by Congress of plans for stabilizing the dollar in 
purchasing power. 

—Mayor Creamer of Lynn, Mass., opposes legis- 
lation for increased teachers’ salaries unless a 
referendum is attached. He urges the present 
high taxes and unemployment as reasons for con- 
servative action. 

-— The Bureau of Education has issued a re- 
port on high school principals’ salaries. The 
average salaries paid in the United States for 
the year 1920 are $1,506.23, which represents an 
increase of 18.8 over 1919. The various divisions 
report as follows: North Atlantic $1,772.47, 
North Central $1,411.09, South Atlantic $1,369.27, 
South Central $1,328.40, Western $1,803.71. 

—Teachers in the public schools of Oakland, 
Calif., have received an annual salary increase 
of $240 by the recent adoption of a new salary 
schedule. The increase is effective as of July, 
1920. 

—The statistician of the state education de 
partment has completed data showing the aver- 
age salary of Illinois teachers. Of 207 superin- 
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tendents, two received $300 or less a year, 66 
from $300 to $1,000, 80 between $1,000 and $2,000 
a year, 45 between $2,000 and $3,000, and 14 be 
tween $3,000 and $6,000. 

The salaries of elementary teachers range from 
$300 a year to $5,500. Ninety per cent of the 
4,134 high school teachers are paid less than 

2,000 a year, and the majority of the 248 junior 
high school teachers receive $1,500 or less. 

The State Chamber of Commerce of Con- 
necticut has voted against salary increases of 
$800,000. The action was taken because of the 
inadvisability of saddling further burdens upon 
the already strained state finances. 

~The Better Schools Service of the American 
Federation of Teachers has completed a survey 
in which it is shown that Baltimore leads the 
list of American cities in the amount of salary 
advances paid to-teachers during the past year. 
Philadelphia brings up the rear of cities, with 
increases of from $50 to $120 per year. 

The average increase for cities of more than 
100,000 population is listed at $365 per year, for 
cities of between 50,000 and 100,000, $332, and in 
cities of 25,000 to 50,000, $371. 

Among the larger American cities, Louisville 
and Paterson rank next to Baltimore with $500 
each as the average annual increase. Chicago, 
Toledo, San Francisco and Kansas City take 
next place with $450 each. Indianapolis, Cleve- 
land and Des Moines gave $200. 

Of cities between 50,000 and 100,000, Terre 
Haute leads with an average teacher advance of 
$450. Portland, Me., gave $400 and Gary, Ind., 
$360. 

In the third group, cities between 25,000 and 
50,000, Montclair, N. J., heads the list with $500. 
Newton, Mass., is next with $450. 

The school teachers of Winsted, Conn., have 
organized an association to be known as the Win 
chester Teachers’ Association. The organization 
will serve as a local agency in working toward 
cooperation in dll spheres of educational work 
in school or home. The aims of the associa- 
tion are: 

To provide better social intercourse among 
teachers; to establish closer cooperation between 
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teachers and parents; to actively promote educa- 
tional movements for the welfare of the schools. 

Boston, Mass. Following authorization by 
the state legislature, the school board has adopt- 
ed a new salary schedule. Elementary teachers 
will now receive increases of $600 a year and 
teachers on their maximum, an additional $32. 
Other teachers will receive increases of at least 
$504. 

Beverly, Mass. Salary advances, including 
service increments, regular salary increases and 
increases in maximum, have been provided in 
the $297,745 salary item of the 1921 budget. The 
service increment, which becomes effective in 
June, adds $100 to the salaries of practically all 
teachers, while those who have not reached the 
maximum will be given increases of $50 in Sep- 
tember next. 

The high school board of Oak Park, III., pro- 
poses the inauguration of a plan under which 
teachers will be insured against disease and acci- 
dent. The insurance will be apportioned by the 
group method and the board will pay the pre- 
miums. 

The lowest salary paid a teacher in a one- 
room school in Whitman County, Wash., is $100 
a month and the highest is $180 a month, accord- 
ing to the county superintendent. The average 
salary in one-room schools is $131.37 a month, or 
$1,169.19 a year, The average length of the school 
year is 8.9 months. 

In the small graded schools of four rooms or 
less, outside of the large towns, the lowest salary 
paid a teacher is $111.11 a month and the highest 
is $250 ‘a month. The average is $150.47 per 
month, or $1,356.23 for a year of nine months. 

In grade schools in cities and large towns, 
where there are more than four rooms in a school 
and no high school, the lowest salary is $100 a 
month and the highest is $200 a month, with 
$138.18 as the average. 

In the county as a whole, including high 
schools, there are 80 teachers who have college 
or university diplomas, 82 with normal diplomas 
and 53 with life certificates. 

Waltham, Mass. Salary 


increases of $50 


have been granted to all women teachers. 
(Concluded on Page 97) 
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Book Case No. 182 Book Case No. 1 


Double Manual Training Bench 
| No. 22 


which is furnished with two Abernathy Rapid Acting 


Vises, and can be had with six drawers, four drawers, 


two drawers, or without drawers. 
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Concentrate on the “STANDARD” Line : Manu actured by 


Sold by All Leading Distributors. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. Christiansen 
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4462 LOUISVILLE AVE., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
| SVILLE, KENT 2814 W. 26th ST. CHICAGO ILL. 
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For prompt service and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


Prompt shipment and 
complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed with every purchase 





SEMI STEEL SANITARY DESK 
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WILL NOT TIP No. 70 No. 242 
FORWARD 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Ind. 


The STAFFORD UNION 
Movable Desk and Chair 
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ideas of convenience, 
” but a desk and chair that are 
line of School Equipment 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


STAFFORD MFG. CO. 
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Hopwood Ylakefield 


TRADE MARK 


Indestructible Pressed Steel 
Combination Desk 


Extra Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, finished in Dull 
Black Enamel, baked on at 
High Temperature. 


Noiseless, Spherical Friction 
Hinge which stops against 
Leather. 


Novel and positive Assembling 
Device which locks the wood 
parts to the metal standards. 


Descriptive Catalog of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture on request. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 
Adjustable Single Pedestal Desk with Nine Novel and Exclusive Features 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera . 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


516-520 W. 34th St., 174 Portland St., 244-254 S. Sth St., 
New York, » Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
113-123 West Conway St., Wells and Carroll Sts., 2653 Arlington St., 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
737-743 Howard St. 148-154 Tenth St., 211-217 East 6th St., 
San Francsico, Calif, Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Jewel Sanitary School Desk 


THE MOST SATISFACTORY FOR GENERAL USE 
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Columbia School Equipment Works 


MORRISON, ILLINOIS 
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We design and manufacture Drawing ‘lables, 
Filing Cases and Drafting room furniture. 


We are splendidly equipped to 
“stock” orders as well as 


your needs. 


Write Today. 
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“specialties.” We 
give our personal attention to every one of 
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THE ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO., Adrian, Michigan 








(Concluded from Page 94) 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The board of directors has 

adopted a rule providing that married women 
teachers may not be transferred, promoted or 
permanently appointed to regular teaching posi 
tions. It is provided that the names of teachers 
shall appear on the membership report in accord 
ance with the rules. 
—Worcester, Mass. Mr. Charles B. Eldér, a 
member of the school board, has asked that the 
matter of the selection and retention of teachers 
be left in the hands of the superintendent. He 
holds that teachers’ appointments belong entirely 
to the superintendent’s department and that the 
board should endorse absolutely the former's 
recommendations. He pointed out that the prob 
lem is one which has caused innumerable heart 
burns among teachers. 

New York, N. Y. The teachers’ council has 
approved the main feature of a plan for rating 
instructors devised by the principals’ association. 
The council has adopted the following revision 
of the principals’ plan: 

The rating shall be a single, summarized 
rating, except as explanation given of an unsatis 
factory rating. 

1, The rating terms shall be “satisfactory.” 

2. Whenever an “unsatisfactory” rating is 
given it shall be the duty of the principal to 
State at length and in meeting why the unsatis 
factory rating is given. 

3. Rating shall be given annually at the close 
of the school year, except that teachers serving 
with temporary license for the position held shall 
be reported semi-annually. 

4. The following tabulation of teaching essen 
tials shall be used in all schools as a guide in 
determining the summarized rating. 


Guide for determining summarized rating: 

1. Personal Attributes—(a) personal appear 
ance (l-a), (b) use of voice (1-C), (c) cheer 
fulness (1-C), (d) courtesy (1-D), (e) self-con 
trol (1-E), (f) initiative and demonstrated lead 
ership (1-F), (g) use of English (1-G). 

2. Routine—(a) Regularity of attendance and 
Punctuality (2-a), (b) accuracy and promptness 
in preparing reports and in keeping records 
(2-B), (c) classroom administration (2-C). 


REGISTERED 
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3. Discipline—(a) Control of class 3-A, b) 


training pupils in self-control (3-B), (c) effect 
on attendance and truancy 3-C, d) character build- 
ing 3-D). 

4. Instruction (a) Knowledge of Subject 
Matter 4-A); (b) Skill in Teaching—1l. Evi 
dence of Preparation (4-Bl1; e) 2. Definiteness 
of Aim (4B2; 3. Appropriateness of Method 
4-B3); 4. Good Questioning (4-B4); 5. Power of 
Drill 4-B5); 6. Participation and Interest of Class 
4-B6); (c) Results Obtained (4-C). 

5. Professional Attitude (a) Cooperation 
(5-A): b Social Service 5-B); c. Volunteer Ac 
tivities 5-C.; d. Care of Physical Welfare of Child 
(5-4); e) Loyalty 5-E; f. Self-improvement 5-F. 

The council also expressed its opinion of the 
proposed symbol system declaring that “in the 
long run it would be open to the same type of 
objection as to the A. B. C. system.” 

Five mothers’ clubs in Escanaba, Mich., are 
cooperating with the schools in the modern 
health crusade. The per cent of “knights” ‘is 
over 70 per cent for the entire school. 

The subject of teacher shortage, so fre- 
quently discussed in Indiana during the months 
of last year, has caused educational authorities 
much concern and forced, an early analysis of 
the situation. The pith of the whole matter is 
that of supply and demand, the supply of avail- 
able teachers being nationally less than the de- 
mand. Why are fewer teachers entering the pro- 
fession, and can present standards be main 
tained? These are questions for deliberation. 

That our state authorities are doing their share 
of investigation is evidenced by the recent re- 
ceipt of a questionnaire form sent out from Supt. 
Hines’s office to the entire teaching population in 
Indiana. The form is introduced by the follow- 
ing letter. 

Survey of the Teaching Population 

To Indiana Teachers: The present survey, 
covering the maturity, teaching experience, and 
professional equipment of the teaching pop 
ulation, is being made quite as much in 
the interests of the teachers themselves as 
of. the children of the _ schools No exact 
or complete body of information in these mat- 
ters is now available. Will every teacher in the 








Indiana schools contribute to the success of the 
survey by answering with painstaking care the 
questions stated below? None except a teacher's 
own superintendent and his assistants will read 
the answers of an individual teacher. The an- 
swers given will not reflect the status of any 
teacher now in the service. 

Every superintendent, city, town, and county; 
every principal, grade and high school; every 
supervisor of any sort; every teacher, regular, 
substitute, part-time, and vocational—is request- 
ed to answer the questions in this survey. 


MAY PROVIDE PHYSICAL EXAMINA- 
TION OF PUPILS. 


The Supreme Court of Colorado has decided 
in the case of Hallet et al. v. Post Printing & 
Publishing Co. (192 Pac., 658), that the school 
board of Denver has the power to provide for the 
physical examination and education of pupils and 
to employ. the necessary personnel. The court 
held that employees of the school board engaged 
in inspecting pupils and directing their physical 
education were teachers within the provision of 
section 5925 of the Revised Statutes providing 
for the employment of “teachers, mechanics, and 
laborers” by school boards. Chapter 203 of the 
Laws of 1909, which provides for a yearly in- 
spection by teachers of the sight, hearing, and 
breathing of pupils, was held by the court not to 
provide a complete system of health inspection 
so as to deprive the school board of the power to 


provide for the physical examination and educa- 
tion of pupils. 


LEGAL NOTES. 


It is unlawful, as against public policy, for 
a county superintendent to hold a position as 
school teacher in a school where it is his duty to 
approve the contract or voucher of the teachers, 
according to a recent opinion of Attorney Gen- 
eral Sutton of Texas, given to Miss Anne Webb 
Blanton, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The opinion was asked by Miss Blanton in 
view of the fact that a person is not permitted to 
receive two salaries from the state, and teachers 
are paid from state funds. 
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This Catalog—our latest—lists our com- 
plete line of apparatus, chemicals and sup- 
plies for Agricultural, Biological, Chemical, 
General Science and Physical Laboratories 
of Academies, Colleges, High Schools, and 
Universities. Faithful illustrations, accu- 
rate descriptions. Free only to science 
teachers and school officials. Send for this 
catalog—No. 27E—today. Every one of its 
164 pages will interest you. 


Dependable Apparatus for Science Laboratories 


N selecting additional apparatus—or new equipments—you will surely 

| want attractive instruments of good design, material and workmanship; 
low in first cost and practically free from upkeep expense. 

very qualities you will find in Milvay Laboratory Instruments. 


With their many exclusive features, Milvay Instruments conserve time, 
give better service, and produce better results under actual laboratory con- 
ditions. And this is just one more reason why Milvay Instruments are gain- 


ing in favor every day. 


Always make your selections from our latest catalog and send your order 
direct to us by mail. Our thirteen years’ record of dealings with the leading 
Academies, Colleges, High Schools and Universities of America guarantees 


you prompt service. 


Chicago Apparatus Company 


Milvay Laboratory 
Apparatus is Stan- 
dard for Schools. 


These are the 


34 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Tl 
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THE LARGEST BAS-RELIEF MAP IN THE 
WORLD. 

The National Marine League of the United 
States secured the cooperation of the government 
in preparing the monster map illustrated above. 
The map is being exhibited in an educational 
campaign on world commerce and American 
shipping on the high seas. 

Under supervision of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, the map was designed by W. L. 
Guppy and constructed in the Naval Gun fac- 
tory of the Washington Navy Yard. It is made 
of aluminum alloy of so fine a consistency as to 
take the smallest impression. The alloy is the 
discovery of naval experts who have been exper- 
imenting with it for years. Its entire weight, 
including the pedestal, amounts to five tons. It 
is 42 feet long by 15 feet wide and is made up in 
22 sections. On its long trip it will be shipped 
in sections and reassembled on reaching each 
destination. 

The map was painted with huge air brushes. 
The coloring, elevations and depressions bring 
out in a striking way the flora and fauna of the 
various countries, climatic conditions, the 
depths and temperatures of the seven seas, the 
ocean currents and the trade routes over which 
Uncle Sam’s merchant marine, the finest under 
any flag, sails the high seas seeking new mar- 
kets for surplus American products. It is a 
good index to short cuts in ocean travel, and 
manufacturers can pick at a glance the most 
advantageous’ points from which to gather raw 
material. 

HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

—Secret fraternities in high schools are un- 
democratic in nature, injure school spirit and 
discipline, and tend to set examples of social ex- 
travagance, according to Mr. Clinton T. Taylor, 
president of the board of education at Mt. Vernon, 





President Taylor has recommended that fra- 
ternities be forbidden in the high school, and 
that any student, who joins one be denied the 
privileges of the school. 

—A reduction in the size of the largest high 


schools of New York City and more new build- 
ings placed in closer proximity to the pupil 
groups they accommodate are recommended by 
Dr. William L. Ettinger in the introduction of 
his report on high schools. 

Dr. Ettinger points out that high schools have 
doubled in size during the past ten years and 
now have an enroliment far beyond their normal 
capacity. He believes that more schools built 


nearer the pupils’ homes, will decrease the dan- 
gers, inconveniences, expense and loss of time 
thru travel distance which are now the rule, 

Salt Lake, Utah. The executive committee of 
the student body of East High School has adopt- 
ed a recommendation that scholarship medals 
be given the graduating senior boy and senior 
girl graduate who has the highest scholastic 
standings. 
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The Wayne Standard 


O build school cars of the ideal type that school officials would build for their 

own use has been the standard by which for thirteen years Wayne School Cars 

have been constructed. Thru unusual manufacturing facilities, backed by over half 
a century’s experience, the full attainment of this ideal has been made possible. 


The many features provided in Wayne School Cars for the health, comfort and 
safety of the children; their real economy’ in operation; their known dependability 
in service—are but natural results of this adopted standard. 


Is it surprising, therefore, that Wayne School Cars have been adopted in every 
state in the Union as most effectively fulfilling every school transportation re- 
quirement? 


a 


‘The Wayne Works 


Since 1868 
Richmond, Indiana 
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NO OBLIGATION 
NO CHARGE 








This design is very convenient where a large number of students 
are to be accommodated in one laboratory, as it provides ample 
cupboard and drawer space for six classes of eight students each. 
Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability are built right 
into our furniture. Every detail is well worked out. Our furni- 
ture has met with the approval of hundreds of educators thruéut 
the United States, Canada, Porto Rico, and China. 


Send for a copy of our Catalog No. 10 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 
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1222-1234 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK CITY GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Speed—Accuracy—Durability 


In these essential features that make 
for the best in typewriting the 


RWOOD 


SUPREME 


Proved by all international records 
since annual contests were inaugurated 


Underwood Typewriter Company’ (Inc.) 
Underwood Building 
New York City 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to plan your playground program for next spring. 


ORDER YOUR EQUIPMENT NOW. 


for Spring delivery, thus avoiding disappointments in re- 
ceiving goods on time. 








WE PROTECT YOU ON PRICES. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE PLAYGROUND.” 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 5 TO-DAY. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


ANDERSON, IND. 
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Rooter- Proof 
Emergency Seats 


—for indoor or field. Built to stand the wild- 
est crowds. Knockdown Bleachers make 
good permanent seats. Can te put up on 
short notice. Will not damage fine floors. 
Store compactly in small space. Universi- 
ties; colleges; high schools; ball parks—“big 
lefgue,” “minors,” and amateurs; athletic 
clubs; and industrial plants are enthusiastic 
users. Also the following are a few of the 
Y. M. C. A.’s using them: Memphis; Chat- 
tanooga; Omaha; Long Beach, Cal.; Madi- 
Wilmerding, Pa. , 

Sections 14 Ft. long, 3 to 10 seats high. Sound lum- 
ber, painted one coat. Well-ironed and perfectly safe. 
Foot Boards are below the seat boards, which prot cts 


clothes. They pay for themselves in extra seating ¢2- 
pacity at pay events. Write for particulars today. 


\'"' \ Leavitt Mfg. Co., 355 Griggs St., Urbana, Il. 
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CHAPTER V 


Have you read the previous chapters in the preceding numbers of this Journal? 


LOOK FOR THE TRADE-MARK. 


THE BACK TO THE FARM MOVEMENT 


has received a great deal of attention from educators, economists, farmers and others, 
but the greatest influence in its favor at the present time is without doubt the 
rapid spread of the teaching of Agriculture in the high schools of the country, under 
the stimulus of the Federal Law for Vocational Education, generally known as the 
Smith-Hughes Law. The eagerness with which the schools are adding the study of 
Agriculture to their curriculum is suggestive of the earlier movement in the same 
direction which took place about ten years ago, deriving its stimulus at that time 


from the influence of the State Agricultural Colleges. 


It is the purpose of this chapter to review the part which the Central Scientific 
Company played in connection with this earlier movement, a part in which the Com- 
pany assumed more than the ordinary function of apparatus and instrpment manu- 
facturers. In fact, the Company takes great pride in the knowledge that the part 
it played assisted materially in placing the subject of Agriculture 
on the same plane in the high school and college curriculum occu- 
pied by the older and more exact sciences of Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology. (f 


The period in which the Company became interested in the sub- 
ject of Agriculture was primarily a period of research and develop- 
ment work on the part of the Experiment Stations connected with 
the State Agricultural Colleges and of the U. 8S. Department of ( 
In these laboratories were being worked 


out for the solution of their individual problems special forms of 


Agriculture at Washington. 


apparatus for such work as: the determination of the physical and 

chemical characteristics of soils and their relation to plant growth; the methods and 
instruments for budding, grafting, pruning and spraying of trees and plants; the 
study of the laws of draft of machines and the exact measurement of the traction 
of agricultural implements and vehicles; the analysis and grading of seeds and 


grains; and the testing of milk and dairy products. 


For several years the Company made an intensive study of the requirements of 


this new field and of the methods being developed in various parts of the country 


NTRAL-SCENTIE K() 
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of the Company visited personally practically all of the Agricultural Colleges, from 
Maine to California, and from Minnesota to Texas, as well as the Bureau of Soils 
and other branches of the Department of Agriculture at Washington. They came 
into close personal touch with such leaders in the field as Bailey, Briggs, Davidson, 
Fippin, Fitz, Gibbs, Graham, Gustafson, Hopkins, King, McCall, Mosier, Noyes, 
Schaub, Slipher, Stevenson, Truog and Waters, with whose cooperation were devel- 
oped the designs and specifications for the various types of apparatus which have 


now become standard for Agricultural laboratories. 


Among the numerous devices which were first manufactured in the Company's 
shops are practically all of the soil testing apparatus developed by the U. 8S. Bureau 
of Soils, Bottle 
Shakers, and Soil Conductivity Bridge; the well-known Soil Acidity Tester of Truog; 


including Soil Centrifuges, Soil Extract Filters, Penetrometer, 
the Porosity Apparatus, Drainage and Water Table Apparatus, 
Mulch Cylinder, Specific Heat Apparatus and Capillary Tubes of 
Prof. McCall; the Heat Absorption Apparatus and Mulch Cylinder 
of Stevenson and Schaub; the Mechanical Analysis Bottle, Heat 
Conductivity Apparatus, Plasticity Apparatus, Shrinkage Apparatus 
and Tenacity of Soils Apparatus of Mosier and Gustafson; the 
Soil Sampling Tubes and Tube Hoist of King; the Flour and Grain 
Testing Apparatus of Bailey and Fitz; the Traction Dynamometer 


of Davidson. 


In most of these cases, the author’s original specifications are 
in our files and our designs have been personally examined and approved by him. 
We believe this fact alone is worthy of thorough consideration by those Superin- 
tendents and Principals who are comtemplating purchasing Agricultural Equipment. 

To have participated in this intimate way in laying the foundations for a new 
branch of Science is regarded as a rare privilege by the Company. The requests 
from all over the world for the apparatus thus developed and the uniform satisfac- 
tion derived from its use add to the feeling of pride which the Central Scientific 
Company has in this achievement and in its reputation for leadership in the devel- 








to solve its problems. 





In the course of this investigation, officers and representatives 


ro be continued in the April Number. 


opment and manufacture of scientific apparatus for every Laboratory need. 





AN ANALYSIS OF WHERE FIRES START. 


Concluded from Page 51 
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l. Basement .......21 28 { 14 s 18 

2. Working portions. 25 33 14 18 re) 4; 

l and 2 together 16 61 18 62 103 65 

o Roof or exposure. 8 1] 2 7 15 y 

4. Elsewhere . 20 27 2 i] 435 24 
5. Total known i4 9 161 
6. Unknown 16 6 14 


As regards basement fires, it will be noted 
that over one-quarter of the fires in schools are 
in the basement, but 


cent in the 


only about fifteen per 
This seems rea- 
sonable, because the working portions are rela 
tively less important in schools than in hotels 
or institutions. Almost half of the fires in in 
stitutions and hotels are 
tions. When we 
with those in working portions, all three classes 
are about the same, 
cent. 


other two classes. 


in the working por 


combine the fires in basements 


namely, from 60 to 65 per 
This would tend to show that more than 
half of the fires in these classes start either in 


the basen ut or the working portions. 


From thi standpoint of property loss, it would 
therefore seem that an equipment of automatic 
sprinklers thruout the basement and working 
portions should reduce the fire loss in these 


properties at least one-half. It is quite possible 
that the reduction in fire loss might be con 
siderably more than this, as fires in the base- 
ment, for instance, are apt to be more serious 
and cause greater losses than those that start 


On the upper floors. 


If we consider the question of safety to life, 
the value of sprinklers in basement and work- 
ing portions is probably greater than for prop- 
erty damage, for the fires which start in these 
portions are more likely to spread before the 


inmates have a chance to escape than if the fire 











starts in living rooms or classrooms, for in- 
stance. 
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COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS | 
FRANK RVIN OOPER 
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THE NEW CANDLE OF SCHOOL BUILDING 
EFFICIENCY. 





If it is a fact that 60 per cent of the fires in 
these classes start in the basement or working 
portions, it is likely that from the standpoint of 
safety to life the danger is reduced from 70 
to 80 per cent if automatic sprinklers are in- 
stalled in these portions. Furthermore, if we 
extend the sprinklers to hallways, stairways and 
elevators, which can be done with relatively’ 
little additional expense, the danger of loss of 
life by fire will be still further reduced and 
largely eliminated. 


NEW CANDLE OF EFFICIENCY. 

Mr. Frank Irving Cooper, whose work as 
chairman of the Committee on Standardization 
of Schoolhouse Planning and Construction has 
revolutionized the methods of evaluating the 
efficiency of school building plans, has recently 
made a further contribution to the movement 
based on the survey of a large number of build- 
ings erected during the past two years. 

Mr. Cooper has revised his candle of efficiency 
and has brought it down to date. The aceom- 
panying illustrations will show that the chief 
element of service in a school building, namely, 
the space devoted to instruction, remains un- 
changed, but a larger amount of space is now 
devoted to administrative purposes. It. is likely 
that the newest tabulation will be permanen: 
for some time to come because very few build- 
ings snow marked variations. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERIN- 

TENDENTS. 

Mr. Jonathan H. Wagner, formerly superin- 
tendent of public instruction of the State of 
New Mexico, has been elected superintendent oi 
School District Number One, Pueblo, Colo. 

—The board of education at Escanaba, Mich., 
has offered a two-year contract to the present 
superintendent, Mr. N. E. Olds; $5,500 for 1921-22 


and $6,000 for 1922-23. This is an increase of 
$1,000 for Mr. Olds’ salary this year. 
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Progress Born of Experience 


“| HE perfection of the Holden Book 

Cover was reached by the wise 
activities of the Holden Company, 
which anticipated the needs of the 
schools for a Book Cover that would 
WEAR LIKE LEATHER, adjust 
easily without implements or gum- 
ming and that would make free text- 


books LAST TWICE AS LONG AS 


USUAL. 
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FOOD REQUIREMENTS OF CHILDREN. 

The average caloric requirements of children, 
according to the observations of Holt and Fales, 
is about one hundred calories per kilogram at 
an age of 1 year (about 9.5 kilograms). For 
boys, it falls to about 80 calories at 6 years 
(about 20 kilograms) and remains practically 
constant at this value up to the age of 15 years, 
the inereasing requirements for activity being 
met by the reduction in basal requirements per 
kilogram. After a weight of 50 kilograms (about 
15 years), is reached, the calories per kilogram 
can rapidly be reduced to adult standards, about 
48 calories per kilogram. The requirement for 
girls falls to 76 calories per kilogram at 6 years 
(about 20 kilograms), continues at this value 
until the tenth year. During the tenth year it 
rises because the basal requirement is nearly 
constant, while there is an increase in needs for 
growth and activity. The requirement remains 
at 80 calories per kilogram until growth is coim- 
plete, then falls rapidly to adult standards, about 
44 calories per kilogram. ‘The total daily caloric 
requirement of children of both sexes during 
adolescence exceeds by nearly 1,000 calories the 
requirements of the adult man or woman of mod- 
erate activity. It seems the right procedure to 
allow for children during the period of adoles 
cence more calories than the adult ration and, 
as growth needs end, to diminish the caloric 
allowance to the adult standard. 


HYGIENE NOTES 

—Bridgeport, Conn. A study of malnutrition 
of school children has been made by Mr. FE. 
Everett Cortright, assistant superintendent of 
schools. The study, which was limited to one 
school, covered a year and a half and included 
data gathered from weighing and measuring chil- 
dren. To remedy the situation, the board of 
apportionment has asked for an initial appro 
priation of $2,000 to correct malnutrition. 

Gloucester, Mass. A third dental clinic has 
been opened for the benefit of school children. 
The clinic will be open one day each week. 

Hannibal, Mo. The school board has approved 
a plan of the Red Cross providing for free phys- 
ieal examinations of school children. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. An open air school has 
been opened with nineteen children in attend- 
ance. 

Chicago, Ill. Under the direction of the board 
of education, three-cent and five-cent meals are 
served to school children at the “penny lunch” 
rooms. The lunchrooms have a patronage of 
40,000 to 50,000 and the sales range from $4,000 
to $5,000. 

THE MAJOR MOTIVE. 

Abou Ben Adhem’s nafhe was written by the 
Angel of Light ahead of all the rest because he 
loved his fellow men, and every successful 
worker revels in the love of service and is lured 
on by some major motive; the lawyer to win his 
case and establish legal rights between man and 
man, the merchant to transport and sell th¢ 
commodities of life, the artisan to make and 
turn out a finished product, the physician to 
heal the sick and determine the laws’ of health, 
the preacher to save the lost and preach Christ 
crucified. But as to the teacher, what is the 
teacher’s major motive? As we begin our year's 
work it will be well if we pause a moment and 
earnestly ask ourselves the question, “What is 
my major motive in assuming the responsi- 
bilities of a teacher?” Js it because I desire 
so much to render a great service of love, in- 
spiration and guidance to the boys and giris 
who are entrusted to my care? Is this my major 
motive? 

Everyone who has been taught by teachers 
as teachers come and teachers go, holds some one 
teacher in sacred remembrance, some one teacher 
is enshrined in the very sanctuary of his heart, 
some one teacher was higher and better than all 
the rest, some one teacher gave the vital touch. 
I would like to be that teacher. Wouldn't you? 

FRANK W. SIMMONDS, 
Superintendent Lewiston Schools. 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Salaries of Principals of High Schools, William 
T. Bawden, United States Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin No. 44, 1920, Bureau of Education. It 
is interesting to know what are the wages paid 
principals in the high schools, to what extent the 
wages have been increased during the past five 
or six years, which have been marked by in- 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





creases in most occupations and in the cost of 
living. The bulletin is the result of a special 
inquiry and study made by the bureau and it 
offers information for the country as a whole and 
for each of the several states. It has been shown 
that during the past five yeamg the cost of living 
increased about 108 per cent, and wages increased 
as much, while the average pay of high school 
principals increased only 18.8 per cent. The pur- 
chasing power of the wages of these principals 
was only 57 per cent of what it was five years 
ago. The study is based on returns received from 
10,440. high schools located in 48 states and the 
District of Columbia. It appears that the figures 
on salaries cover approximately 60 per cent of 
the high schools of the country. 

Salaries in Universities and Colleges in 1920, 
Bulletin No. 20, 1920. U. S. Department of 
Education, Washington. D. C. The pamphlet rep- 
resents a collection of material gathered by the 
Bureau of Education on salaries pald in 1919- 
20 by 401 universities and colleges. The mate- 
rial comprises salaries in universities and Col- 
leges, salaries of presidents, deans and directors, 
professors, associate professors and assistant 
professors, instructors and assistants. 


Louisville, Ky. The 1921 budget of the school 
board includes $526,580 for increases in teachers’ 
salaries. In addition, the board asks for $50,000 
to be used for repairs and for additions to build- 
ings. 

Mr. Henry J. Ryan, chairman of the Ameri- 
canism committee of the American Legion, in a 
recent statement, has declared that there are 
8,000 disloyal teachers in educational institu- 
tions. He estimates that 2,000 of these are in 
colleges and universities. Efforts against the 
radical, said Mr. Ryan, are quite useless while 
school children and college and university stu- 
dents are taught by disloyal instructors. 

The School Board at Baltimore, Md., award- 
ed a schoolhouse contract at $444,500, or at 
38 cents a cubic foot. This includes fireproofing 
thruout the building. It !s stated that this price 
represents a reduction of $50,000 over figures pre 
sented some months ago. 
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VOLUMES OF 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


ARE LISTED AND DESCRIBED 
IN 


GUIDE TO GOOD READING 


AMONG THE LATEST IS 


PLAYTIME STORIES 


By AGNES DUNLOP AND 
ROBINSON G. JONES 


112 Pages—60 Illustrations in Orange and Black 


A SUPPLEMENTARY READER FOR SECOND 
YEAR AND SIMPLE ENOUGH FOR THOSE 
WHO HAVE COMPLETED A PRIMER 


If you are looking for Supplementary Readers or School Library 
Books, write for GUIDE TO GOOD READING, mailed post- 
paid on request. 


New York AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
— 330 EAST 22ND STREET 
Atlanta CHICAGO, ILL. 











Revised to 1921 


WOODBURN AND MORAN’S 


Elementary American History 
and Government 


“Every history teacher will thank her principal who orders this 
book,” says District Supt. E. W. Stitt of New York City. Within 
the last two weeks Dayton and Akron, Ohio, have adopted it 
for five years’ exclusive use in the seventh and eighth grades. 
Among other adoptions are: 


New York City, Minneapolis, Boston, Philadelphia, Troy, New- 
ark, Dayton, Toledo, New London, Bayonne, Duluth, Wilkes 
Barre, Madison, N. J., Hanover, N. H., Syracuse, St. Joseph, Mo., 


Akron, York, Pa., Winchester, Mass., Rochester, Youngstown, 
Dover, N. J. 


Proved Best By Test 
HORACE MANN READERS 


The criterion of reading methods. Pupils develop the power to 
think and read independently from the beginning. The Teach 
ers Manuals clearly and fully explain each step of each day’s 
lesson for the first three years. By following the Manuals inex- 
pertenced teachers obtain excellent results with ease and preciston. 
Made up of inspiring literature which stimulates love of good 
reading. 


2000 Adoptions stretch from coast to coast. 


Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic Series 


READY SOON. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Announcing 


The Common-Word Spellers 
By ERVIN EUGENE LEWIS, Ph. D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, IIl. 


A speller embodying the most recent develop- 
ments in the new pedagogy of spelling. The 
principles of phonics are consistently used to. 
aid the child in learning to spell. Sharp dis- 
tinction is made between phonetic and un- 
phonetic words. 


The list of words is based upon the scientific 
investigation conducted by Doctor Lewis and 
Dr. W. N. Anderson at the University of 
Iowa. The words most commonly used in or- 
dinary correspondence have been ascertained 
through careful tabulations. 


These words have been graded by test, not by 
guess. The Iowa Spelling Scale, the Ayers 
Spelling Scale with Buckingham’s extension, 
and the lists of Cook, O’Shea, Pryor, Starch 
and Jones have all been used. 


The book appeals to the teacher through its 
up-to-date pedagogy; to the child through 
its attractive illustrations and interesting 
method of presentation. For grades one to 


eight. 
GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


mi mun 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES 


The Following New Publications: 


VOCATIONAL CHEMISTRY 
FOR STUDENTS OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND HOME ECO- 
NOMICS (A_ High School 





By J. J. Willaman of the University of 
Minnesota. 


CHILD’S OWN ENGLISH BOOK 
(Language text for 4th and 5th 
STOGGB) . 66 <0: a+ eee $ .96 


By Alice E. Ball. 


TEXTBOOK OF GYMNASTICS. $2.50 


By Knudson. 


HORN & ASHBAUGH SPELLER © .60 


Representing the latest and most extensive 
research ever accomplished along this line. 












J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue E. Washington Square 
Chicago, Il. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rational Typewriting 


The Method That Trains Experts 


The success of Rational Typewriting may be meas- 
ured by the number of Rationally-trained experts. ‘The 
method has been successful because it is based on the 
sound psychological principle that all instruction must 
begin with the easy and advance by gradual stages to 
the more difficult. In typewriting, as in all education, 
nothing is so important as the “right start.” These well- 
Known experts started right: 


H. O. Blaisdell, World’s Champion for 1910 and 1911. 

Emil Trefzger, World’s Champion in 1914 and three times Eng- 
lish Champion. 

William F. Oswald, World’s Champion in 1919. Amateur Cham- 
pion in 1915. American Champion in 1916. 

Gus Trefzger, Amateur Champion in 1911. 

J. L. Hoyt, Amateur Champion in 1910. 

Ruth Lewis, Winner Chicago Circle School Championship, 1919. 

Stella P. Boyden, Winner California State School Typewriting 
Contest, San Francisco, 1920. 

Jessie Peoples, Winner Tri-State School Typewriting Contest, 
Philadelphia, 1920. 

Louise R. Potter, Winner New England States School Typewrit- 
ing Contest, Boston, 1920. 


Leads in the Schools 


Rational Typewriting is taught in more than 50% of the schools 
of the country. (See Official Report Addresses and Proceedings 
of the N. E. A. for 1918, page 240.) 


Awarded Gold Medal of Honor 


Rational Typewriting was the system adopted by the Stand 
ard Commercial School at the Pan-Pacific International Exposi 
tion at San Francisco and was awarded the Gold Medal of Honor 
by the Superior Jury of Awards. 


4 . > 
Two Editions 
Revised Edition (for long courses).......... ee 
Medal of Honor Edition (for short intensive courses) 1.20 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
. 








Penmanship and Spelling Correlated 


MUTUAL ADVANTAGES ARE QUICKLY OB- 
SERVED when the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
LESSON IS FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY by THE 
PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON. THE 
PALMER METHOD WRITING LESSON conducted by 
a qualified Palmer Method teacher teaches pupils how to use 
muscular movement in writing words, and the PALMER 
METHOD SPELLING LESSON may be made the connect- 
ing link between muscular movement drill and automatic 
muscular movement handwriting. 
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The Palmer Method Spellers contain lists of words which 
were thoroly tested by New York City teachers. ‘The plan 
of presentation is modern and thoroly practical THE 
WORDS IN THE PALMER METHOD SPELLERS ARE 
ALL IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP, thus serv- 
ing a double purpose—FIRST, enabling pupils to visualize 
quickly and efficiently the words in the kind of penmanship 
in which they will be expected to write them. This plan in- 
creases greatly efficiency in spelling. SECOND, giving am- 
ple material for auxiliary penmanship lessons, thus BRIDG- 
ING QUICKLY AND EFFECTIVELY THE CHASM BE- 
TWEEN MOVEMENT DRILL AND MOVEMENT 
WRITING. 

Eight Spelling Books—one for each grade. 

The A. N. Palmer Company is continuing its plan of 
teaching free, to teachers in whose classes Palmer Method 
Penmanship has been adopted, the mechanics and pedagogy 
of practical penmanship. We maintain in the field a large 
force of expert teachers of penmanship whose services are 
free to all school systems in which the Palmer Method of 
Business Writing has been adopted. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCING THE 


Midway Readers | 


series of Story Readers for the: development of 
SILE NT READING in the intermediate grades 
By 
Sophia A. Miller ] 
Teacher, New York City 
and 
Dr. James L. Hughes 
Former Chief Inspector of Schools, ‘Toronto 
Author of “Teaching to Read” 


The aim of the series: 


1. To bridge the gap between the fairy story and 
folk lore of the primary grades and the formal classics of 
the grammar school; and to create in the minds of the 
children a literary atmosphere such as will aid in the 
interpretation of the classics in the grammar grades. 


2. To put into the hands of the pupils of the inter- | 
mediate grades material of ethical value for character f 


building. 


3. To furnish attractive material organized in a form 
that is usable and interesting, for the development of 


SILENT READING. 


Book One fourth Grade 
Book ‘Two - Fifth Grade I 
Book Three Sixth Grade | 


Laidlaw Brothers 


New York 


| 
| 
THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 
l 
Chicago | 























Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


Here’s the Foundation Book 


For every teacher 
For every school 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


When questions arise in the 
history recitation, in your lan- 
guage work, in spelling, or 


aes) | 


about noted people, places, for- 


r 
» 


eign words, synonyms, pronun- 
ciation, new words, flags, state 
seals, etc., do yott suggest that 
this Supreme Authority is ‘a 
universal question answerer 
and contains just the informa- 
tion desired? 
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400,000 Words defined, including New Capitalization of Proper Names clear- 
Words and World War Terms. ly indicated. 

30,000 Geographical Subjects. Synonyms more fully, clearly and 

12,000 Biographical Entries. carefully discriminated than 

6,000 Illustrations. ever before in an English 

2,700 Pages. Dictionary. 



















100 Valuable Tables of Coins, Weights, Colored Plates and Engrav- ys 
ete. ings. s Se 
. — 2” & 
The ONLY Dictionary with the new divided page. S99 
Type matter is equivalent to that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 4 > toe 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS Seo 
“4 > 
WRITE for a sample page of the New Words, apecimen of Pier H Pa 
Regular and India Papers, also booklet You are the Jury 4 * 
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Aldine Language Books 


HE great aim of education is to 
start the child right in his 





thought processes, to get him to 
think right at the earliest possible 
stage of his mental development ; 
to encourage consecutive, sustained 
thinking in its elementary forms, 








and to carry this process through 





his whole school life as a proper 


foundation for his subsequent career. 


To teach him to think clearly and express himself 
intelligently at the outset is the vital function of the 
Elementary Grades. 


A basic principle of the Aldine Method is that we 
learn to do by doing; to think and express our thoughts 
by thinking and expressing; but, that before we can ex- 
pect children to think and talk, we must give them some- 
thing interesting to think and talk about—before we de- 
mand ,expression, we must give them command of some- 
thing to express. This the Aldine Language Books do 
in a manner so attractive to pupils, and through the 
accompanying Manuals, in a way so helpful to teachers, 
as to insure their instantaneous success and enduring 


_ popularity. 


The series consists of three books with a Teacher’s 
Manual for each, and is designed to cover the language 
and grammar work of the Elementary Grades and the 
Junior High School. 
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GOOD MANNERS AND 
RIGHT CONDUCT 


By GERTRUDE E. McVENN 


These books provide a stimulus to patriotic 
and ethical conduct, and also give definite in- 
struction in good manners. 


The lessons include sections on cleanliness, 
obedience, helpfulness, truthfulness, honesty, 
kindness and sympathy, respect and reverence, 
courage and self-control, work, play, loyalty to 
duty, faithfulness, generosity and self-sacrifice, 
service, industry, ambition, patience and perse- 
verance, thrift, opportunity, and “things worth 
while.” These topics are presented in short 
reading lessons chosen from a large number of 
best authors. 


The books are illustrated by reproductions 
of famous paintings. 


Book I—262 pages. Illustrated. Book II—265 pages. 


Illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
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Practical Map Exercises. 

In European History, by Mildred C. Bishop and 
Edward K. Robinson, 32 pages, paper. Ginn & 
Co., Boston, New York. 

This booklet presents a series of fourteen out- 
line maps of Europe from the time of Charle 
magne (A. D. 814) to the present, so arranged as 
to bring out the geographic and political fea- 
tures of each of the great periods. To each map 
is appended a series of practical problems for 
locating important cities, for tracing boundaries, 
trade routes, and subdivisions of the several 
countries. 

A rather unique feature of the booklet is a 
double binding which permits the introduction 
of tracing paper upon which the maps may be 
redrawn for any additional studies desired by 
teachers. The device vastly increases the flexi- 
bility and utility of the series and is a distinct 
addition to devices for teaching history and geog- 
raphy. 

Famous Days in the Century of Invention. 

By Gertrude L. Stone and M. Grace Fickett. 
Cloth, 12mo., 151 pages. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 

This little book tells in story form the dra- 
Matic history of some of the epoch-making in 
ventions which the United States has contributed 
to the world. The stories reproduce very faith- 
fully the customs and the habit of thought of 
periods described and the prejudice and opposi- 
tion which met Howe and his sewing machine, 
Bell and his telephone, Edison, his electric light 
and his phonograph, Goodyear and his process of 
curing rubber, McCormick and his reaper. 

The authors have a happy, enthusiastic style 





New York, N. Y. Boston 


MTT 


of telling their story and a simple vocabulary 
that is easily within the abilities of the middle 
grades. The book is a fine example of the best 
type of supplementary reading material. 

The Historical Source Book. 

By Hutton Webster. Cloth, 215 pages. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This volume includes 33 of the great historical 
documents of Europe and America, beginning 
with the Magna Charta and continuing to the 
covenant of the League of Nations. The editor 
has chosen those which are of greatest signifi- 
cance in tracing the origin and development of 
constitutional and democratic government and 
better international relations. 

The teaching of documents like the present re- 
quires considerable judicious care on the part of 
the teacher lest the errors, injustices and preju- 
dices,—political, religious, and nationalistic—be 
accepted by immature students. 

It is not clear to the reviewer in what respect 
the Communist Manifesto of 1848, adds to the 
volume. The document is entirely at variance 
with American principles. 

Economics for Upper Grades. 

By Charles F. Dole. Cloth, 93 pages. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This little book presents fundamental notions 
of economics in the simplest possible form. In 
stead of the usual formal scientific presentation 
of the subject, the author has adopted a familiar 
conversational style, using illustrations that chil- 
dren between the ages of twelve and fifteen un- 
derstand and enjoy. Simple as it is, the book is 
remarkably broad in the topics covered and in 
the correct notions and principles which it pre- 
sents. 

Project Problem Outline Maps. 

By Leonard O. Packer, Boston, Mass. Pub- 
lished by Ryan & Buker, 120 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Dr. Packer’s maps include at the present time 
sixteen outline maps as follows: The World, 
North America, South America, Europe, the War 
Area, Asia, Africa, Australia, United States, New 
England States, Middle Atlantic States, North 
Central States, Southern States, Western States. 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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The maps are printed on large sheets of bond 
paper and are accompanied by directions for a 
series of projects, based upon the physical fea- 
tures, the natural resources and the industrial 
developments of each subdivision of the world’s 
territory. 

The sectional maps of the United States are 
particularly good and the suggestions for study- 
ing the characteristics of the several states, for 
locating cities and for describing the industrial 
developments are particularly strong. If the 
project method of teaching is half so valuable as 
its advocates claim, and we think it is, it will be 
greatly enhanced by aids of this practical king 

The Packer maps are a distinct contribution to 
geography teaching in the upper grades. 
Schooling of the Immigrant. 

By Frank V. Thompson. Cloth, 408 pages. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York. 

This book presents a very clear perspective of 
the present important problem of Americanizing 
the immigrant and suggests some policies and 
methods which the late war has demonstrated as 
essential. 

The author makes a very interesting, but we 
think fallacious, argument for federalizing all 
Americanizing of aliens. He declares that be- 
cause the federal government has admitted the 
alien to the country, and will grant him citizen- 
ship, therefore it should also assume the re- 
sponsibility for schooling him. Here he over- 
looks the fact that the federal government has 
specifically delegated to the States the duty of 
education with many other duties and powers. 
Elementary Home Economics. 

By Mary Lockwood Matthews. Cloth, 12mo, 
343 pages. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Sewing and textiles, foods and cookery, and 
the care of the house are included in this well- 
balanced text. The work is developed on the 
project basis so that the purely informational 
material, the laboratory exercises, the home prob- 
lems and the questions all have a central basis 
of interest and application. The section on sew- 
ing offers six general projects; work in cooking 
is divided into “meals” and care of the house 
suggests a daily, wéekly and seasonal “schedule” 
of tasks. 
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The book is simple in style and well within the 
abilities of seventh and eighth grade girls. The 
treatment is entirely free from the tendency to 
emphasize over-strongly the art, or health, or eco- 
nomic aspects of the subject. 


Corn Book for Young Folks. 

By Chas. B. Williams and Daniel H. Hill. 
Cloth, 12mo, 250 pages, illustrated. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, Chicago. 

An American farm without corn is an anomaly. 
An American farmer boy, or girl, who does not 
know something of corn does not exist. 

The present book tells in an enthusiastic style 
the story of American corn, the races and quali- 
ties of corn, the methods of raising corn econom- 
ically, wisely and surely. The authors carry the 
reader thru from the fundamental principles and 
processes of seed selection to preparation of the 
seed bed, planting, tillage, harvesting, and storing 
the crop. 

Whether the book be used as a home reader, 
a supplementary text or a teacher’s handbook, it 
is valuable for its direct, clear and complete 
treatment of the subject. 


Evolution and Social Progress. 

By Joseph Husslein. Cloth, 12mo, 287 pages. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 

This book is a discussion of the theory of 
materialistic evolution in the light of modern 
science and of religion. It argues that logical 
adherence to the theory as it has been developed 
means the destruction of religious and of all 
right social foundations and the acceptance of 
the chaotic despotism of the bolshevists. The 
‘book is a powerful argument for the unity of 
science and religion and Christian evolution. 


Synonyms and Antonyms. 

By F. Sturges Allen. Cloth, octavo, 182 pages. 
Harper & Bros., New York, N. Y. 

This dictionary of synonyms and antonyms has 
been compiled as a result of the author’s expe- 
rience in editing the latest edition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. It is based upon 
the Oxford English dictionary and represents a 
successful attempt to produce a work in which 
emphasis is laid upon words of literary and 
technical value. The book is apparently not so 
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complete as one or two earlier works, but this is 
due to the fact that the author has limited him- 
self to true synonyms and has by a clever plan 
of cross references obviated duplications. From 
the mechanical standpoint, the book leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. It is printed in large clear 
type and the page arrangement makes ready ref 
erence very quick. 


Training Industrial Workers. 

By Roy W. Kelly. Cloth, crown octavo, 437 
pages. The Ronald Press Co., New York. 

This book considers in detail the educational 
factors of a labor policy for American industry. 
It traces the relations of education—thru appren- 
ticeship, trade schools and continuation schools, 
technical schools, vocational guidance, vestibule 
training, ete..—to improved production, better 
jabor conditions and better citizenship. It takes 
the purely utilitarian standpoint and places in 
dustrial efficiency of the man as almosi the sole 
purpose of educational effort. it reflects an 
almost exclusive materialistic viewpoint and 
overlooks the larger life-—the spiritual life of 
the individual. 

The chapters devoted to improvement in serv- 
ice, training of foremen and minor executives, 


transfers and promotions of employes, rating 


schemes—all of which depend upon direct in- 
struction and irade education are wonderfully 
clear and complete. They reflect a thoro under 
standing of factory and shop conditions in the 
United States and present a careful analysis of 
principles and methods that have proven suc- 
cessful. 


The Measurement of Silent Reading. 

By May A. Burgess. Cloth, 12mo., 163 pages 
The Russell Sage Foundation, publishers, New 
York, N. Y. 

This book offers a valuable descriptive dis- 
cussion of educational tests and scalés and an 
extended criticism of the four leading tests of 
reading ability. All of this material is prelim 


-inary to a description of the author’s new scale 


which has been recently tested out in twenty-one 
cities and is now offered for general use. 
The new seale is of the picture supplement 
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type. It consists of a series of pictures and 
paragraphs of instructions which the child is to 
follow by marking with his pencil a line or lines 
to supplement the picture. The rapidity and 
accuracy in reading are reflected in his ability to 
correctly mark the pictures in accordance with 
the instructions. The real purpose achieved by 
the test is to determine the purely utilitarian 
ability in reading, that is, the success of the 
child in grasping each important thought in each 
section of the test. The factors of thought dif- 
ficulty, vocabulary and phraseology have been 
kept constant, and the time limit for the entire 
test has been fixed at five minutes. Four com- 
mon faults of tests—the measurement of widely 
differing abilities, inconsistency in tasks required 
by tests, difficulty in administering and scoring 
the tests and lack of cemparative information on 
the achievements of children—all these have been 
given attention and, we think, have been sue 
cessfully overcome. 

The scale has elements of strength and sim- 
plicity which characterize the Ayres spelling and 
writing tests and will, we feel, find the same 
hearty welcome. 


The Junior High School. 

By Thomas H. Briggs. Cloth, 350 pages. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

A book like the present is a hazardous under- 
taking in that it attempts to describe a type of 
school which is still so early in the formative 
period that its functions, its limits, its curricula 
and teaching methods change over-night. Some 
tendencies that appeared clear six months ago 
in the junior high school movement are today 
forgotten and facts of last month are no longer 
correct. 

As a picture of the movement as it existed in 
1920, with all its shortcomings, excessive prom 
ises and excellence, the book is fully adequate. 
It is a conclusive answer to the stand-pat school 
men who consider the eighth-grade form of oF 
ganization the last word. It does not satisfy the 
educator who would still further amplify the pro 
gram by more complete vocational and physical 
and moral and religious instruction. 
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The Grammar of Present Day English 


By CARL HOLLIDAY 
Dean and Professor of English, University of Toledo. 


Presentation Unique and Attractive. Read where you 
will, there is a face-to-face, conversational style. “The 
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Lesson of the Vacant Space 
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2—Emotional Reaction 


Desire to have space filled 


3—Without Realization of 
Desire 


Vacant space in mind 





Mental sluggishness 
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but one, as in other makes. It 
is equipped with the best grade 
Spencer Optics, well and favor- 
ably known for over 75 years, 
since the days of Charles A. 
Spencer, the pioneer micro- 
scope lens maker of America. 
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“No impression — no expression” 


4—With Partial Realization of Desire 


Sketch in vacant space a bird, a tree, a house, a line, or 
even a dot and 


Ideas rise into “Dome of Consciousness” 


5—With Full Realization of Desire 


Fill hundreds of such spaces with views so rich in educa 
tional content that thousands of concepts are supplied and 
Mental activity, reactions and self-expression result 


Underwood's “World Visualized for the Classroom”’ is a 600-set, 
or a 1000-set, of stereographs, or lantern slides, made from nega 
tives, selected from the largest collection of educational subjects 
in the world; is classified under all heads that can be taught 
visually; is indexed and filed so that topic and material are easily 
found. 
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Victor Portable Classroom Stereopticons 


Model 2-I with tripod 
complete including 
mazda lamp (any 
voltage) and _ all 


connections ...... $62.00 


Model 2-A with tri- 
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tion of the Victor 
high-power acety- 
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the mazda lamp for 
use where electric 
current is not 
a ee $56.00 


Victor Patented Featherweight Standard Slides 


are superior to all others 


Special Trial Terms to Educators 
Catalogues mailed upon request 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
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141 Victor Building Davenport, Iowa 
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HEALTH EXAMINATIONS AND THE 
SCHOOL NURSE. 


Concluded from Page 40 
ness or soundness. Special teachers and super 
health and physical education, if 
properly trained, may render invaluable service 
in the health examinations, 
health education of 


visors of 


supervision, and 
pupils. 

Registered nurses employed as district and 
school nurses, or giving their. time when nee 
essary exclusively to the schools, have already 
demonstrated the extraordinary value of their 
professional services in this program of health 
examination and care of the school children. It 
is essential, however, that they should be firmly 
grounded in educational ideas and in special 
teaching methods, and possess the skill requisite 
for their highest usefulness. 

It is apparent to careful students of this 
school health work that the teacher should 
have the benefit of the social and community 
methods of the best hospitals, clinies, and social 
workers, while it is equally necessary that school 
physicians and nurses should have the benefit 
of the best special training made 
teachers in universities, 
schools. 


available for 
colleges, and normal 


There should be a school nurse for every 
1,000 to 3,000 school children, 
geographical distribution and the 
absence of cooperating 


according to 


presence or 


agents for the health 
work. 
The work of the school nurse may be briefly 


outlined as follows: 


Routine class inspections to detect cases to 
be excluded from school and referred to physi 
cians. 

First aid in emergency cases. 
Assisting in health examinations and keep 
Ing records, 


Stereopticon 
you have been looking 


in one little 


o to set up, no adjust- 
weighs but ten pounds. 


Write at once for complete litera- 


suited the little DeVry stereopticon is 


Ask also for literature on our new, 


proved, portable motion picture projector 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION \° 


1286 Marianna Street, Chicago, III. 
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THE DEVRY 
STEREOPTICON 
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no sepa- 


im- 
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THU 


Instructing details of 


pupils in various 
hygiene. 
Advising parents of children found in health 
examinations to require remedial treatment. 
Convincing parents of necessity of treatment. 
Making adjustments for needed treatment. 
Instructing children and parents in personal 
and home health. 
Making arrdngements for treatment of needy 


children. 


Securing medicines, eye-glasses, ete., thru 


philanthropic agencies. 

Taking children to clinics and persuading 
them to accept the treatment advised; 
ing necessary data for the clinics. 


obtain- 


The duties of the school nurse vary with the 
needs and resources of the community and may 
include in addition to the general activities 
here indicated special work with truants and 
with classes of physically handicapped children, 
such as the cripples, tubercular, anemic, ete. 
Without the nurse, the statistics show that cor- 
rective work is done in 15 to 25 per cent of the 
With the 
it is shown that from 75 to 90 per cent 
of the children receive the follow-up work and 
attention which has been urged. 


CASES reported and recommended. 
nurse, 


The possibilities of vital accomplishment 
with a standardized national program of health 
examination and care of school children seem 
not only fundamental for national safety but 
limitless for national progress. The significance 
and necessity of the work to be done make the 
demand for constructive advancement impera- 
tive. No factor relating to essentials in public 
education or promotion of national welfare 
seems more important or more promising. 


Read before a conference arranged by the Chil 
dren's Bureau at Washington, D. C., June, 1919 





To See is to Believe 
and Remember 


‘Textbooks, for instance, 


’ examined and 


Apparatus (Balopticons), 
Apparatus, Range-Finders 


picture blood corpuscles and de- 


scribe their movements, but the corpuscles themselves can 


their motion watched with the aid of a 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


MICROSCOPE 


This is a wonderful help to instructors in driving home the 
lesson and making it so interesting that it will be remem- 


Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic 


and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Re- 


flectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


= bered. 
= Our catalog will show you a model to 

: . = fit your requirements; send for it. 

of how ideally =z 

= BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
= 411 ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N., Y. 
= New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 
= Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection- 


fk. Se Te ou = 





THE EDUCATION OF PARENTS, 
(Concluded from Page 41) 
he has never done before, and he is being 
asked to exemplify those traits and principles 
of belief and conduct for which we have given 
him little training and-less example. In this 
hour he needs the guidance of the fatherly 
hand, the eye-searching love of the motherly 
heart. And those fathers and mothers them- 
selves need most of all in themselves the re- 
generating fire of chastened spirits, of sobered 
consciences, and purer desires. But in think- 
ing more of their duties toward their children, 
they must think also of their children’s duties 
toward them. Just as a nation must work out its 
democratic salvation from within, so parents 
must find the key to wise direction of the ex- 
panding lives of their children from within. 
They must lose their lives to find them. 
WHAT A SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER SAYS. 
(Concluded from Page 45) 

Are we not all working, planning, hoping 
that our youth will be fitted to live wholesomely, 
efficiently and happily? It has been said that 
the American people know what they want and 
know how to get it. I think the advent of busi- 
ness interest in education one of the most for- 
tunate things that has occurred for many years. 
It may be irksome and I can well see how it 
would be to listen to people who know nothing 
of the pedagogy of education! But they have 
ideals (most people I think do); they want 
something and are trying as hard as anyone 
to reach the goal. And after all, are not the 
children theirs? Is it not their money that pays 
the expenses? Why should they not be inter- 
ested ? 


Mere possession of knowledge on any subject 
is not enough for judgment! That elusive some- 
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FOR THAT NEW 
SCHOOL BUILDING— 


You will need an Electric Time 
and Program Clock System, if 
you would have a School that 


is modern in all respects. 


We can furnish you equipment 
at moderate prices no matter 
how simple or complex your 


needs may be. 
Write today for catalog. 


Let us prepare specifications 
for your Architect to meet your 


particular requirements. 





ttt+ 


' LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 
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—lIt’s all over— 


What?—The N. E. A. Convention— 
BUT— 


The pleasures—the meetings—the happy faces 


and the exhibits. ‘They are not forgotten. 


We— 
—dealers in School Equipment did our best to 


show you our wares. 


The choice— 


—is up to you. And now when you think of 


clock systems 





Remember— 


The Hahl Pneumatic 


Low up-keep costs—Dependability—Simplicity. 


NOW LET’S GO! 


TIME SYSTEMS COMPANY 
— DETROIT — 


—U.S.A.— 


SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the 


rooms and eliminate all the con- 


various class 


fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 


Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 


are connected with the master 





clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it at all times. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 


describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


Established 1813 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns.” 


For Visual Instruction 


in the Class room, one lantern, 
better than others, is the 


Automatic Sciopticon 





Price complete with 400 w. lamp . $55.00 


Other lanterns from $43.00 up. 


Ask for Circulars 


Slide Catalogs 

















A—Agriculture 
E—Geography and Industry 
H—History 


S8—Science 


Micintosh 








Stereopticon 
Company 


427 Atlas Block Chicago, Ill. 
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Completely Equipped with “Standard” Electric Time System 
| , | 
} 
East Side High School, Cincinnati. Garber & Woodward, Architects. 

This magnificent building of unique design is one of the noted public buildings of the middle west. The 
“Standard” electric system furnishes uniform time throughout the building with complete automatic program 
facilities. ; aid 

In the clock tower is a four dial “Standard” electric tower clock, and a motor driven striking movement 
with solenoid, operating from the master clock in the main building. 

31 Cincinnati Schools Are Now Equipped with “Standard” Electric Time Systems 

Electric Time Equipment is too important to be left to chance. Be sure that the specifications for yout 
new buildings are so worded that the contractor cannot substitute any inferior equipment. _ 

We will gladly cooperate with your architect to furnish proper specifications, wiring diagrams, et¢ 

Write our nearest branch for further information. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BRANCHES: 
261 Franklin Street 50 Church Street 461 Market Street 1361 Monadnock Bldg. 752 Brown-Marx Bldg., 421 New First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 414 Essex Bldg. 
BOSTON ” NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM, ALA. COLUMBUS MINNEAPOLIS 
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The Anderson Arithmetic 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME SERIES 


By ROBERT F. ANDERSON, 
State Normal School, West Chester, 


cusenenenes 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SOME FOR VACATION PERIOD AND SOME 
FOR WHOLE YEAR. 


Pennsylvania 

lhe results of recent investigation, experimentation, 
and modern school practice, plus the author’s long ex 
perience in teaching and supervising the 
arithmetic. 


> 

2 

= 

We have open territory in nearly every state. : 

teaching of Those who are interested will please state what = 
g = 
= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 


selling experience they have had and, if none, what 


noone 


Among other things this series excels in 
Organized drill upon fundamental 
integers, fractions, and decimals. 
Increased emphasis as work progresses upon difficult 
phases of these fundamental processes 
Frequently recurring tests for accuracy and speed 
Adequate problem material, all of which touches the 
child’s actual experience 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


qualifications they possess. Also in what territory 
processes with 


they would prefer to operate and during what 
months they wish to be engaged in this line. 








_ CAXTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
: SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE. 


Department A. 2344-46 Wentworth Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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What makes Country People so Conservative? 





tion, especi ry since so many valuable sets of Rank in the same 


b ekwtatee 36 33 42 
(Ce ( 4 3 : . . 2 ‘ce r esti ate 
Concluded from Page 33) _ slides may be had for the asking. I hope, too, Per cent of estimat d pop 
homes.—all these must be emphasized. Good Sr at a haaliies ie olen he taseeiianl RREROY TPE 46 00's c40 00 17.3 20.0 11.8 
: : ‘ an é e moving picture will also be introduce: ities i ps an ‘ ‘ 
reading is one of the first essentials. The school I Rank in the same.. a 37 29 42 
at no late date, so that the school may exercise Per cent which H. S. en 
ought to be the library center of every com ; : 
munity 1 it sl ld } } ned at leas a pi irtial superv ision on what is shown. rollment is of total en 
, an l s u > as muc eoncernei mn , ‘ ‘ = 
_ iad ey he . rhis? then, is the answer to our problem. We roliment .............. os 6102 i] 
With the reading of the adults as the children. Rank in the same..... 34 28 41 
There ; his d , i] must recogn ze the cause of the rural con 
Tre 18 o reas T ~ { ( nutom 11ie@s . Vaneuee 7 ’ : 
i no reason, out 11 iv oO i MODE servatism, and then, when we are clearly con Correction from Pittsburgh. The following 
and telephones and mail delivery, why a maga 


zine club should not 


° . °,° . ° . . » et) 1 telive 7 >] 
scious of the conditions which give rise to it, CoTrection has been received from Pittsburgh, 
lowing every 


td ‘cht id ' which, however, does not make any change in 
» g Vv ( » ¢ . 1 es ( ‘ 8 ‘ Taken : : , : : 

WS TBUSS COVONS OUT RICA BUG Gays WO Swan this city’s ranking ‘as regards increase: High 
ing and arousing a progressive spirit in the  sehool enrollment should be given as 10,660, in- 


prosper in the country, al 


member to keep a Magazine a week 
before passing it on to a neighbor. Pictures, too, 
community. 


stead of 11,840, and the number deducted should 
are important. Not only should the school have High Schoo! Enrollment in Large Cities be added to elementary enrollment. Corrected 
some good ones, and make pieture study a part Concluded from Page 28) percentages in table population, 1.81, of esti- 
of its program, but exhibits should be brought Cleve. Cincin. Balti mated population 15 to 18, 26.2, per cent increase 
in fr oa OM, sities Olina seats High school enrollment... 9,330 4,929 5,947 in high school enrollment, 254.8, ratio of high 

om time to time, so as to give the peopk Total enrollment ..... .101,383 48,164 81,095 school growth to population growth, 3.22, per 
a chance to form some ideals and tastes in art. per cent which H S. en cent which high school enrollment is of total 
The stereopticon is a standard means « 


if educa- rollment is of population 1.17 1.23 81 enrollment, 12.9 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 








THE | 
DURA DOUBLE ROLL | 
CANVAS SHADE 


PATENTED 







Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 







“The window shade 
that wears indefi- 
nitely without giv- 
ing a particle of 
trouble” 










Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 
position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 












Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 





Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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WHITCOMB & BOYCE 


MANUFACTURERS 
230 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 


For your convenience Dura Double Roll Canvas Shades and information re- 
garding same may be obtained from any of the teading School Supply Jobbers 





Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Pupil's Daily } [2 Nl 
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& Work. 2 ul 
KAV. Co. 4 
Pouring Nitro-Glycerine for Shooting Oil Well. aa ill 
Every one knows the advantage of SEEING over ia a } il 
any other method of learning. | = 
it COMMERCIAL I 
The KEYSTONE SYSTEM of Stereographs and = 1 
Lantern Slides enables the pupil to VISUALIZE EACH ttl = 
DAY’S LESSON. TT} Mi 
Complete co-ordination with daily text made possible ul AND PERFECT REPRODUCTION 
by a TEACHERS’ GUIDE, fully indexed. TH Hl} 
omonstrations ¢ ; ini TT 
Information on” Request 5 PREMIER i 
= ENGRAVING COMPANY — 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., INC. || i DESIGNERS @f ENGRAVERS I 
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American Crayons cies 
LL 





AMERICAN | 


15 


YM MM 


AMERICAN 104 








American 1044 














American 9 
American 45 


Brilliant in color and of a master quality that always 
gives the utmost satisfaction— it has taken years of pro- 
gressive methods to bring our products to their present 
high standard, maintained with constant care and ex- 
pert supervision. 





MAY WE SEND YOU SAMPLES? 








The American Crayon Company 


“Pioneer Crayon Mfg.” 













































































SANDUSKY, O. NEW YORK 
American 48 
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TH} = = 

= Z - Aerolux Ventilating 

i) = Window Shades 

i = = protect the health—save the eyes — improve 
4 = = school morale. They shut out the direct glare 
ill = = and heat of the sun yet admit a soft, diffused 
- 2 a , 3 = he light conducive to study. When windows are 
mm } = - — = = open Aerolux Shades ventilate with an utter 
wt 4 The House Behind the Product = | een: absence of drafts or flapping in the wind as 
iti |= = | is common to ordinary shades. During sum- 
ve = = | mer reduce room temperature 5 to 15 degrees. 
NT = = Made of thin linwood splints, they are both 

i} = 1Q014 N > 7 A ‘N = handsome and very durable. Easy to operate. 
il 2 I Dz 1 Dil LOM A CATA LOG — Hang straight. Beautifully stained in —— 

AY Gy VAT x Y = colors. Have proved to be the most efficient 
— : NOW REA DY = shades for school use. Cheapest in the end. 
Ty = = Write today for full information. 

TT = THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 

. Send For Your Copy = 2198 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 
= = Also manufacturers of Aerolux Porch Shades. 

= = 

it METROPOLITAN SUPPLY CO. — 

=i 7 = 

il Scott Street, From Main to First = 

il ANAMOSA, IOWA = 
ifs : WINDOW SHADES 
als TMM Ms 
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water to— 


ALTUAL IMA SOLIDS 


their ink in powder form. It is the most 
economical method. 


casks, or distributed in powder form and 
school janitor whenever needed. 


INKO COLORS 


Green, Purple (Violet). 


furnished on request. 


Why Pay--? 


for WATER in ink? Make your own ink by adding 





and gave over 70% of your present ink bill. 


School Boards thruout the country are now buying 


It can be mixed at the school 
board offices and distributed to the various schools in 


Blue-black, Black, Red (Carmine), 


Free samples of INKO will be cheerfully 


In Writing Please Mention 


practical and 


mixed by the 





Your Dealer’s Name. 





2104 Fourth Avenue South 


THE HOWARD CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Common Sense 
Inkwells 


with large opening for pen. Ex- 
perience has proved that no ink- 
well is perfectly air tight except 
one with a cork. Made in three 
sizes to fit holes 11%, 134, 1%- 
inch. We furnish corks with 
Hard Rubber Caps, Plain Corks 
or Rubber Corks. 


All Orders Filled Promptly on these Inkwells. 


Self Closing Inkwells 





A perfect inkwell for school 
desks.. Made of glass with a 
nickel zinc top. Always closed 
and practically air tight and 
dust proof. 


Write for Circular, Prices, and Samples. 





SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


713 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Springfield, Mass. 


(The Good Old Bradley Line) 





= tucky, Wisconsin, 


ny kota. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND BOOKS 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


oe We are EXCLUSIVE agents for the 
. above firm in the following ten states: 


Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ken- 


. Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 


Iowa, Nebraska, 








All orders for BRADLEY Materials and 
Books should be sent DIRECT to us. 





Telephone: Calumet 6127 





THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 











Woodworking Section, Shops, Farrell (Pa.) High School 


Equipped exclusively with 


“Oliver” Woodworking Machinery of Quality 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


, U. 8. A. 








Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var- 


nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 

lectric Surfacing Machine. 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 





f en 


By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 


Free trial offer. Ask about it. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Telephone Systems for School- 
houses, Colleges, etc., have 
been our specialty for 
twenty-five years. 





a) Bae | 
2 














Correspondence invited from school boards and superintendents. 


S. H. COUCH CO, INC. 


NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


Telephone Manufacturers 


170 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific Coast Agents: Sierra Electric Co., San Francisco. 


Send for catalog 1918. 
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—in your schools? 


Are the desks in your 
schools equipped with the 
incomparable, non-breakable { 
and non-evaporating U. S. 
Inkwells? If not, write for 
free samples today and learn 
why the U. S. Inkwell has 
been pronounced “the most 
appropriate, substantial and satisfactory inkwell for 
school use.” 





Pat. Dec. 12, 05. Pat. Jan. 19, ‘06. 


U.S. Inkwells 


have no hinges to break 
or corks to lose. They 
are neat in appearance 
non-breakable, non-evapo- 
rating, dust-proof, easy 
to keep clean, operate 
silently, fit perfectly over 
the various size holes in 
desks, and can be readily 
attached at a trifling cost 
by your school janitor. 


MMM TLL RL 





Pat. Nov. 14, 11. 


Write for free samples—today 


MANUFACTURERS 
DES MOINES IOWA 
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U.S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 


Simm ; 
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Ready for Spring? 


ITH the coming of Spring’s bright sunshine, it 

becomes increasingly important that the light 
in your schoolrooms be scientifically regulated. School 
Boards of many municipalities have solved this prob- 
lem by specifying Stewart Hartshorn two-way rollers, 
operating Oswego Tinted Cambric, or Triplex Sha- 
dowless Opaque Shade Cloth,—thus controlling the 
light without interfering with ventilation. 


AND 
IE EABRICS 








































STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 
250 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Write for samples of Col- 
ors 214 and 204 in Tinted 
Cambric, which have been 
analyzed by chemists and 
widely adopted by school 
authorities. 








You receive full value 
when you buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


STERLING 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
Double Warp All Wool Bunting 


A Flag of sterling 
quality 


OR OF 


DEFIANCE 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
Two Ply Cotton Bunting 


A Flag that bids defiance 
to the weather es 


Made only by ANNIN & co. 


99-101 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 





Sold by 
Dealers 
Everywhere 





Largest Flag House in the World 
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The Problem of Safe and 
Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilation of School 
Wagons is Solved. 
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Phe above cut shows the Miller Vehicle Heater inj use on a modern school FOR SCHOOLS 
wagon under actual winter conditions. ‘ 
No stove to overturn, no gas or oil to explode, no smoke or poisonous gas to The above illustration shows the “Stein s” us a 
endure. Simply a hot air register in the floor flooding the whole inside of the wagon : e “Steinerbus” used by the Spring 
with warm, pure air drawn from outside. field Township Schools. 
Disease is now sweepin th t jlangering the lives of young and old i P : : , 
alike. The epidemaie of canis In@ucnse Sade ea lnvitiog field for its deadly work in This body is 17 feet long and 73 inches wide, has two aisles and 


crowds, in damp, cold atmosphere, in poor ventilation. 

The Miller Vehicle Heater,like mingled sunshine and fresh air, dispels dampness 
and disease, affords warmth and comfort, and renders safe and sanitary the journey “Steinerbus’’ bodies are custom made and can be built to meet any and every ' 
to and from school. 

Every parent has a moral right to demand and it is the sacred duty of school 
officers to supply Miller Vehicle Heaters for school wagons. The large capacity of “‘Steinerbus”’ bodies is one of their big features, in addi- 

We manufacture and sell Heaters only and sell to wagon manufacturers, dealers tion to being well built and dependable, insuring long service 
and school authorities. 


three long seats which can accommodate 45 children. 


requirement. Furnished with either rear or side doors, or both, as desired. 


Send for Prices. Write us for particulars. i 


MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., U.S. A. 


Prompt Deliveries Guaranteed 


JOS. J. STEINER & COMPANY Q 
TRENTON NEW JERSEY 


ATIWNAL crayons 


Economy Plus Satisfaction 





























“Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your : sy actual test, NATIONAL DUSTLESS 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- CRAYONS are stronger and will write and 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public erase more easily than any other blackboard 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for crayon. 


thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


Write for samples and put them to the test. 
Place your order for NATIONAL DUST- 
LESS CRAYONS through your supply dealer, 
with our guarantee that every gross will give 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. entire satisfaction. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 
NEW YORK WEST CHESTER, PA. 


























If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- |} 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 















“Oliver” 
Engine Lathes 











like all other “Oliver” Tools Let us send you a copy. 

are High Grade. ! 

Oliver MachineryCo. | American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. | 591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


———«©«,: 
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EUREKA CORK-FELT 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
| For School, Office and Store 
VUL-COT— 
the School  —_=____ 
Waste Basket pea tac$ iieiee nce : 


More Vul-Cots are sold to school purchasing boards than 
any other basket—almost as many, in fact, as all other SPLENDID 


makes combined. | 
COLOR 














WILL 
NOT 
WARP 


The reason is obvious—Vul-Cots are physically able to 
stand the strenuous service in school use. They are solid 
and will hold all the waste they receive. They are rust 
and corrosion proof, smooth and sanitary—and they will 
not dent, splinter or warp. 


They last longer per dollar of cost than any other basket. 


VULCOT nasxers 


Guaranteed. S-years 


We'll send you descriptive literature and samples of 


Vul-Cot Fibre, the material of which )ul-Cots are made PANELS OF ANY SIZE 
—Will you send us your dealer’s name and address? and in Plain or Glass Enclosed Frames to Match Trim 











WRITE FOR CATALOG 


i ] i Fibre Co. ‘ , 3 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 


Canadian Distributors: A. R. MacDougall & Co. 1209-17 DE KALB AVENUPB 


468 King St. West,—Toronto, Canada BROOKLYN, N. Y. ! 
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Gets all the > yy < 
Chalk Dust ‘a Pf THE SUPERVISING OFFICER’S HELP 


. HE importance of color as a stimulus 
° yy ™ é‘ . . . . 
Without Fuss ya d E in schoolroom instruction is known 
==-or Muss== — oe to every progressive superintendent and 
senso P| Fe principal. 


































* ‘d } Place “CRAYOLA” CRAYONS in the 
No. 2 Haynes , 7 4 , | nego sching 
Blackb d a ; hands of pupils, and “LECTURERS 
ac Oar i bony i CRAYONS” in the hands of teachers. 
‘ Eraser Cleaner — > “a These will help in furthering that much- 
! Miahahe, witlh: Wines he chon a iF a bs Se desired element in education :—interest. 
'- ready to attach to electric socket eo rae x To su ; 1 
3 fon perintendents and prin- 
, _ aepmaane clean- $37 50) a a: Wy cipals we shall gladly send 
€ Prve...... . ee ee our brochure on blackboard 
\- ns drawing, and a list of our 
y The “Haynes” is a simple little machine for cleaning Black- RA 
d board Erasers, which it does in a most thorough and effec- GOLD MEDAL C YONS 
id tive manner, eliminating all the disagreeable, dusty features FOR EVERY USE. 
d of the old method of cleaning. No dust in the school room, 
“4 ¥ the lungs or clothes of the pupils; no wear or tear on BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
; the Erasers, therefore Erasers cleaned the “Haynes Way” 1-83 Fult treet i 
nD last longer and erase better, because “No Dust Remains ° witon Sites New Fork ay 
When They're Cleaned With the Haynes,” while the cleaning 
is done in one-tenth the time, without the usual fuss and 
MUSS. For Sale by all Leading Jobbers. 
National Wood Renovating Company 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
D. Also Sole Owners and Manufacturers, “‘Casmire Process” 


1424-26 Walnut St.. Kansas City, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Oakland, Calif. Warehouse : 





Branches : New York. 





Sage 





“Cho-Seco”’ Ink ‘Pellete—Now recog- 
nized by ink critics as the last word | 
for quality, 

Already t e favorite with many State 
Normals, City and Village schools, 
because the 
never solv 
Paste but Pellets—no fuss, no muss. 
Free sample postpaid (upon’ request. 
Cho-Seco Tink Pellet Co., Opp. Union 
Station, Albany, N. Y. 


sp CLASSIFIED WANTS 














a 








“CHO- SECO”’ INK PELLETS 





tisements are guaranteed. 











Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later oo 
than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. 
The rate is 10 cents per 
word, per insertion, minimum of fifteen words accepted. 





























All adver- DIPLOMAS 

Diplomas—in any quantity—Tell us 
what you require and samples with 
quotation will follow. Ames & Rol 














CES 2S eae & Ss 


convenience and economy. ee 








hnson, 206 Broadway, New York, N_Y, 





Chicago desires the services of a com 
petent and reliable office and sales 
manager. A man who has had experi- 
ence in the line or one who is in school 
work and possesses ability preferred. 
The position offers an excellent oppor- 
| tunity for the right man. Salary 
| moderate until capability proved. Ap- 
plicants will please state experience 


solve the inkfproblem as 
before. Not Rowder nor 





WANTED» 





Office and Sales Manager—An old 
established and reputable school sup- | 
ply and furniture house located in | strict confidence. 








had and minimum salary would accept 
to start. All applications treated in 
Address replies to 


= ———>— 
REVIEW PAMPHLETS 
Every Teacher—of common br: anches 
should have a complete set of Feld- 
meyer’s Review P: amphlets for supple 
mentary work. Used in every State 
in the Union. Grammar on cents, 
Geography 60 cents, Plane Geometr 
75 cents; Arithmetic, Algebra, U, ¢ 


Advertiser for Manager, care of Bruce 
Publishing Co., 354 Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


DIPLOMA ENGROSSING 


Diploma Engrossing— Time and care 
are required to do good engrossing. 
Work of this kind can be done better | History, and a typical Examination 
if it is done now rather than if it is | Pamphlet (cove ing all subjects) $1.09 
rushed the last of June. Write for | each. Complete set $5. 85, postpaid 
specimens and estimates. R.A.Loomis, | and insured. Feldmeyer’s Book Store, 
210 Grant Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Annapolis, Maryland. 





FLAGS 


National and Foreign of every description 


Our ‘‘Paramount’’ quality IS Paramount 


STEEL FLAG POLES 


Unquestionably the Best Value on the Market 


Playground Apparatus 


PRICE LISTS MAILED ON REQUEST 


The Chicago’ Canvas Goods & Flag Co. 


180 North Dearborn Street Chicago, III 











STEEL FLAG POLES 


AND 


PLAYGROUND SWINGS 





Write for Folder S 


Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested 
Factories: West Orange, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL 


WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


POST CO. 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it.. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


“< 
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i ) Bossert Schools 


| 
cane | Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


/ We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erectod. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PRESSE REE EEA REAR EE EEE EERE ESE HEEL HEE HELGE EE Ee ESET 
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Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 








The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 





Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 
are equipped with it. 











In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 











Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Fifty years ago, school children 
used leather book straps. Now 
they use Eberhard Faber’s No. 107 
7-inch Rubber Bands. 


WHY? 


—Because they last longer, are 
stronger and accommodate them- 


selves to any reasonable number 
of books. 





Apply at your local stationer. 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 


< > 
toace a 
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“Commercial Gluey” 


No. 800 


The paste of super-strength that is 

Clean, Quick Acting and Stays Put. 
“Commercial Gluey” is a light colored 
paste that dries extremely fast and is 
very tenacious. For use in the class 


room or Manual Training Department 
in place of Hot Glue, it is unexcelled. 


‘Preferred by over 400 Schools this year 
for Classroom Use. 


Buy it economically in— 








1 Gallon Stone Jars, per Dozen...... $13.20 

'4 Gallon Tins, per Dozen........... 7.60 

Quart Tin or Glass Jars, per Dozen.. 4.50 

Pint Tin or Glass Jars, per Dozen.... 2.75 
The 


COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 


504-520 Buttles Ave., Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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strong and fire-proof. Made in square 
or round styles and in many colors and 
shades to harmonize with other fur- 


Look Into This Line 
for the New School Year 
School Superintendents and Boards 
are now making purchases of new and 
additional equipment. Waste baskets 
are one of the most important parts of 
school furnishings and should be 
INVESTIGATED. 
The DAN-DEE line of waste bas- 
kets is, first of all, substantial. Made 
of 26 gauge cold-rolled steel. Sturdy, 
nishings. 
When you buy DAN-DEE baskets 
you buy for long service. That is why 
they are most economical. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 





Upon receipt of your request 
we shall be glad to send you our 
catalog with special prices to 
educational institutions. Write 
us—now—and learn how you can 
save money and, at the same 
time, have highly attractive bas- 
kets to match your other equip- 
ment. 





ERIE ART METAL CO. 


ERIE, PENNA. 
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In these days 


: 
of standardiza- | 
tion give a thought to / 
the lead pencils used = 
by your pupils. 2 
And then send for = 
your copy of the ' 

= 
= 













DIXON SCHOOL LINE 
CATALOG 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 


Pencil Dept. 31 J 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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3 ‘ Pye es GRADUATES Recommended Exclusi 
vel 
Teachers, Principals, Superintendents ! Come to Headquarters | —except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions Any aa } 
Write Today for “‘The Road to Good Positions” and Enrollment Card from high school up. Leading bureau L.A ne we of Commercial, Industrial, Ir 
| anc nysica ducation. 19th . 
Rep — ye oe A year. Covers all states. Tell : oa 
\7 us your needs. 
f 
seated #4 7 TEACHERS In All Offices ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., | F 
7 Other C fices: | Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
4!0 U.S.NaT Bann BLOG DENVER.COLO PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES EDUCATIONAL PAL IZLY Branch Office : BERKELEY, CALIF. E. 
WM. RUFFER, A.M. - - - Manager N. W. Bank Bldg Chamber of Commerc e vunnt 
—_ *% ° Ls we MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY, MO 
W. 8. FREY, B.S Assistant Manager Eade alan CHICAGO Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
W. B. MOONEY, A.M. Assistant Manager Enroll in Our Agency A 
and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 1—Those who desire a better locality 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
| a who possess average or more than ave rage 
: ability. Write Manager E. A. Freer for t i 
- 9 - ’ nan for booklet. 
ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Hi. R. SOPER, Proprietor 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd St.), New York. | ooeees —~ © 89 So. Tenth St. 
“QUALITY and SERVICE.” A Comprehensive Organization. anenpese, Botmnesete Al 
Personal attention given to all vacancies by practical school men. No charge to ne 
BRANCH OFFICES: Rochester, N. Y., 643 Park Ave., H. C. Reeves, Manager. 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Railway Exchange Building, 224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
C. M. McDANIEL, Manager 


B | EACHERS’ A Established to NO REGISTRATION FEES NO ANNUAL DUES 
oyers gency Solve the Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for Registration Blank NOW A { 
. O. BOX 25, STATION E “TEACHER also for free booklet: ‘‘How to Apply” 

10600 iad Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio PROBLEM” — 

Write for Information S.R.BOYER, Manager Telephone: Garfield 9923 | 1 he Pratt Teachers’ Agency} |” 


SOME THINGS OF INTEREST TO SPECIALISTS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 


i )) | . Eighteen Years of Real Service other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. Let 
A R K R to School Boards | Advises parents about schools. : WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Chicago, Ill., 122 South Michigan Ave., E. O. Jones, Manager. 








scHool officials. | Twenty-five Years of Efficient Service S 
} 
| 


























12 South Carroll Street 650 N h p fic A Atla 
EACH ERS’ AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN a orthern Pacific Avenue 
ba | NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY FARGO, N. D. = 
>] Uses unique methods A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. Very good wages are being offered, 
e cme eac ers gency that eliminate trouble and You should investigate. Write today for further information. oO 
| 
WwW. L. STOCKWELL, President MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
Make your calls for teachers on its Manager, A. C. Whitehead, 1131 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga, | inde tehen Gene. gel acl done sly alle T 
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Dann's All-Steel ||| It Took Him a Half Day = 
Dictionary Holder | | ipa 


(Made entirely of steel) To Find It | 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. ngs hy 


i ode; i break. ogni 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. | || YOU CAN FIND IT ronan 
ea eR iecnbenats andigioees © IN HALF A MINUTE]! w; 
oe peices If you use Roberts & Meck’s Also t 

Circular and prices of our Write 


Stand and Wall- Bracket RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 


Holders mailed on request ; : : ; 
™ of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. Teac 
represe} 


Union School Furnishing Co. | for fre 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers | it? O B E RT fm & Mi E C K 25 


in School Furniture and School Supplies 
Chicago, III. Houston, Tex. HARRISBURG, PA. 


The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arms 


Use The Norton WHY IS THE NORTON | 


HOLD- N 

sor with Hold ARMS “THE BEST. SUITED | 

Geen Adins ond FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 

do away with Ist. The doors are closed 

Sete ep ne Set. with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 

getting caught or injured. 

2nd. Having two speeds 

—the speed at the latch can 

be set for absolute quiet— 

no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories room should have one. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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worry in selecting teachers. | 
| 





























ss for Schools 
and Clubs 





Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 


Ir 
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NATION-WIDE SEARCH FOR TEACHERS! 


In order to meet the present emergency, we have again enlarged our facilities, and = 
we are better prepared than ever before to render professional service to school = 
+ boards seeking superintendents and to superintendents seeking teachers. With our | 
affiliated Agencies we cover the entire country. s 
r) v ~ ‘v 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 


penne 








Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY,*N. Y. 

Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 

FRENCH, W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 


HARLAN P. President 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 


A SUPERIOR AGENCY FOR SUPERIOR PEOPLE. WE REGISTER CNLY 
RELIABLE CANDIDATES. SERVICES FREE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


Agency 











The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. 
TEACHERS—SU PERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS 
you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? 
Our Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Write us Wire us. Phone us. 
“Service First.” 
SOUTHERN 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Have 
Registration 


Let us help you: Our Motto: 


Come to see us. 
Our address: 
SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. 


Distributors of School and College text books. 














THE TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


OPPORTUNITY HAS NO HAMMER BUT NEVER-THE-LESS rt KNOCKING. 
| YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS AT HAND. GRASP IT 


TEACHER, SUPERINTENDENT, SCHOOL BOARD 
CALL OR WRITE 
TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


2142 MARSHALL BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
| 
! — ~ 


NEW YORK WANTS YOU 


On April 24 the legislature voted THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS for additions to the 
present salaries of school teachers, giving 


$400 TO $600 


next year over the large salaries this year. This makes New York state salaries the largest 
in the world. New York wants 2,000 teachers from other states fit to earn them. Liberal 
recognition of credentials. Write at once. 


SC HOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - 




















INCREASE 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED—POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Also teachers for positions. Teachers furnished free, full records of candidates. 
Write us your needs. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box B, Oswego, N. Y. 


For High Schools—Salaries for men from $1500 to $2800; 
Teachers Wanted: : for women $1000 to $2200; Grade Teachers—Either Norma! 
* School or College Graduates $100 to $220 per month. We 
represent the best paying schools in the country who have long been our clients. Send 
for free booklet. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


RHODES BUILDING ATLANTA, GA 


Organized 1901. service. 
National 


Prompt and effective 


Member, Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 





ee eee ee 


“HAROLD 


DUNLO} 





Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free 
nd for Free Iliustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 

















We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. 
| we advertised in ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY 
| papers—more than all other Agencies combined. Result is the 
| largest SELECT list of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our ninth 
| year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers 
direct. Owing to our Professional standards, than two-thirds 
of all the higher institutions, as well as the best Secondary schools 
in Forty-three and four foreign countries, used our 

the past Two thousand square feet of first floor 
room, with every known equipment for doing efficient work, IN- 
CLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us to fill 
vacancies from Kindergarten to University with the BEST TEACH- 
ERS, many of whom have been visited and interviewed by our repre- 
sentatives direct. 


The past year 
FIVE Educational 


more 


states service 


season. office 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 699 Journal Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI : | 





CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
A RAPIDLY GROWING AGENCY IN THE CENTER 
OF THB BDUCATIONAL FIBLD. 


RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college positions. 
siders official vacancies only. 
positions should write to us. 


W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 





Con- 

Schoola wanting teachers and teachers wanting 

WE CAN BRING YOU TOGETHER. 
Metropolitan Bldg., St. 


Louis, Mo. 








MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Free membership to teachers. 
when asked by school officials. 
one candidate for a vacancy. 


Free services to school officials. We recommend only 
For the protection of our members we nominate only 
Write or wire for a membership blank. Address 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, and DENVER, COLORADO. 

















| 


| Teachers 
Needed in the 
| Southwest 
| 


The Phoenix Teachers’ Agency 
TORRANCE McRUER, Mer. 
GLENDALE, 


agency of the 


ARIZONA, BOX 117 


The Southwest for. progressive 











=o ha teachers. Courteous attention given to all. Your 
me edion: own ability, plus the efficient service of this 
$1200 to $2000 agency, will put you ahead. Enroll now. 
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THE TRUTH AND NOTHING BUT THE 
TRUTH. 
Essay on “The Evil Effects of Alcohol” by a 
Montreal Twelve-Year-Old Boy. 


Alcohol is the root of all evils. All evils aré 
committed by alcoholic liquors, such as murder 
and other ferocious evils. Men often lose their 
money in spending it on alcohol. One day an 
Indian hunter was traveling thru a field leading 
into a village. As he was walking thru the vil- 
lage he heard someone shout fire-water, fire- 
water, as they called it. The first time he re- 
fused in the second village he refused and in 
the third, but in the fourth he drank some. So 
is it with men, they want to refuse it the first, 
second and third, but on the fourth he takes it. 

Alcoholic liquor is a liquid which might as 
well be called poison. It stunts men. Money is 
wasted on it. Jails have to be provided for 
those who are caught. Poorhouses for the wives 
and children of those drunkards to live in. 

If you were arrested and was sentenced to 
two years, what would you think? Sitting all 
those gloomy days in a dark cell would not it 
have been safer if you would not have drunk 
that poison? You would have lived those days 
happy with your children. You would have saved 
money, not spending it on a small glass of 
whisky one-tenth of the ordinary glass. You 
would have saved yvour money or spent it on use- 
ful things such as clothes and other necessaries. 
An athlete must abstain from alcoholic liquor to 
do his best work. 

Reasons. 

Professor—Why did you come to college, any- 
way? You are not studying. 

Willie Rahrah—wWell, mother says it is to fit 
me for the presidency; Uncle Bill, to sow my 
wild oats; Sis, to get a chum for her to marry; 
and Pa, to bankrupt the family! 


What He Could Read! 

Sambo, a husky recruit from the South, on 
being questioned by an officer at Camv Funston 
in reference to his educational ability, was asked 
if he could read writing. 

“Read writin’? Naw, can’t even read readin’,”’ 
ejaculated Sambo. 


The Moment. 

Editors and proofreaders in large publishing 
houses are keen to discover errors and incon- 
sistencies in the manuscripts and proofs of new 
books. In fact it has been said with some de- 
gree of truth that the editorial and proof rooms 
are more responsible for the success of a book 
than is the author. Naturally there are clashes 
of opinion between authors and “readers.” An 
amusing difference of opinion is related to have 
arisen between Kate Douglas Wiggin and the 
proofreader of Houghton Mifflin Company, who 
queried the following sentence in one of Miss 
Wiggin’s Rebecca books: 

“Rebecca sat by the window, chopping hash.” 

The proofreader added this caustic question to 
his interrogation mark on the margin of the 
proof: 

“Hash is a completed mixture. Was it not 
meat or potatoes she was chopping?” 

Miss Wiggin’s comment was kindly but con- 
clusive: 

“In making hash there is a_ psychological 
moment when the meat and potatoes blend. It 
was this moment I had in mind.” 


Joys of Labor. 
“Who are those two men carrying that dust 
bin?” 
“Two professors earning an extra coin or two.” 
“And who is the fellow in the fur coat?” 
“Oh, that’s the dustman. He employs them.” 





Penetrating. 

The teacher’s last question was meant to be 
a scientific poser. 

“What is that which pervades all space,” she 
said, “which no wall or door or other substance 
can shut out?” 

No one had an answer ready but Toni Schiapa- 
casse. 

“The smell of garlic,” he said. 


” 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


What Happened to Jones. 

“Hear what happened to Jones?” 

“What?” 

“Ate some bird seed by mistake at breakfast, 
and then went to sleep in class with his head 
under his arm.”—Ydle -.ecord. 

Teacher—“Now, Tommy, can you tell me what 
‘t-o-o’ spells?” 

Small Tommy—“Yes, ma’am; it spells too.” 

Teacher—“That’s right. And what does t-o 
spell, Johnny?” 

Small Johnny—*“I guess it spells ‘one.’ ”’ 


The Reason. 

The fourth grade teacher was giving instruc: 
tion in the Modern Health Crusade work. 

“How many drank tea or coffee for breakfast?” 
she asked. 

Paul, the son of the Methodist minister, alone 
raised his hand. 

“Oh, Paul, I’m so sorry,” his teacher remarked. 
“Don’t you know neither tea nor coffee are good 
for you?” 

“Yes,” replied Paul, “but the Sliding Elder 
stayed at our house overnight and there wasn’t 
milk enough to go around.” 


The Teacher Knew. 


“As the turkey was roasting, Mother basted 
it,” read a girl high school student from her 
own theme in the composition class. 

“What is meant by ‘bastin’?” asked the pro- 
fessor of another student, a boy. 

“Oh, that’s sewing it up after the stuffing’s 
in,” was the confident answer. 

“Good,” commended the teacher. “I’m glad to 
see you boys know something about cooking.” 


“Ring Out the Old, Ring in the New.” 

The unpopular assistant was saying good-bye 
to a colleague on the last day before the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

“Well, well,” he said, condescendingly, “I shall 
be able to do finer work in a more congenial at- 
mosphere than has been my lot hitherto. I shall 
start the new year in a better school.” 

“So shall I,” returned his colleague. 

“What! Are you going, too?” 

“Oh, no; I’m staying on here.’’—/‘'eachers’ 
World, London. 


The Class Was Pretty Restless. 

Prof. William Lyon Phelps was lecturing to 
a class on Browning. Finally, seeing the rest- 
lessness growing more acute, the quick-witted 
professor said: 


“Only a minute. I have just one more pearl.” 


A Fresh Plea. 
Prof—What force has created all the grass and 
trees and flowers that you see all about you? 
Student—How should I know? I just entered 
here in February. 


A school board member who was more poli- 
tician than educator made an address to the 
high school students. Finding that the boys and 
girls failed to laugh at one of his obvious puns, 
he said: 

“IT hoped you’d laugh at that.” 

“Please,” said a faint voice from one side of 
the big room: 

“I did,—I—laughed.” 

Then the whole school roared. 





In California. 
Teacher—Have you ever seen figs growing? 
Archibald—No, ma’am; I never had time to 
stand and watch them. 
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SCHOOL CAFETERIAS. 
A Valuable Document. 

Albert Pick & Company, Chicago, have just js. 
sued a valuable pamphlet on the planning, ar. 
rangement, equipment and furnishing of schoo] 
cafeterias and lunch rooms. 

The booklet is fully illustrated with blueprints 
and photographic illustrations of some of the best 
school cafeterias in the United States. It makes 
specific recommendations for the arrangement of 
kitchens and dining rooms in schools, and gsug- 
gests a method of standardizing the same. 

Copies of the booklet will be sent to any schoo] 
authority on request. 


OCCUPY NEW BUILDING. 

The Kroma Color Company of Sandusky, Q., 
has recently purchased the six-story building for. 
merly owned by the Hinde & Dauch Paper Com. 
pany. The building, which covers nearly an en- 
tire city block, is well suited for the needs of the 
firm since it is served by two large freight ele- 
vators and is provided with a siding extension 
across the full length and one side of the build- 
ing. The extension line is a side service of all 
the five railroads in Sandusky. 

The present building has been purchased to 
meet the needs of the firm for an enlarged plant. 
It provides more than seven times the floor space 
of the old plant and includes a new and modern 
printing and paper box department and the in- 
clusion of metal work equipment. The firm will 
be enabled to manufacture all its own boxes and 
contents complete from the raw material to the 
finished product and will be in position to offer 
new facilities, equipment and organization for 
giving prompt and efficient service to patrons. 

The American Crayon Company has purchased 
a half interest in the company and now owns the 
business in its entirety. Mr. John K. Britton, 
secretary-treasurer, will continue in charge of 
the plant as manager of the new departments. 
Mr. Carey W. Hord is president of the firm. 


DEATH OF MR. CUMMING. 

Mr. Burchard Cumming, for 23 years with the 
firm of Peckham, Little & Co., died at his home 
in Hackensack, N. J., on January 17th. The 
funeral which took place at his late home on 
January 20th, was attended by a large number 
of former associates and comrades. 

Mr. Cumming thru long association with the 
firm had come to be admired for his sterling 
qualities. He was a man who had a great sense 
of justice and always had in mind the interests 
of the firm. He was the youngest member of a 
large family. 


Mr. Heman P. Smith, for sixteen years a rep- 
resentative of the Macmillan Company in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., died at his home on January 15th after 
a brief illness. Mr. Smith came to Brooklyn 
shortly after the close of the Civil War, where he 
accepted the position of supervisor of drawing. 
Later he formed a publishing house with A. W. 
Richardson, which was subsequently taken over 
by the Macmillan Company. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL RECORDS. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company has re- 
cently announced the publication of Interludium 
in Modo Antico, played by the Flonzaley Quartet, 
and violin records by Jascha Heifetz. Any 
Victor dealer will play the records for interested 
school authorities. 


CHANGE FIRM NAME. 

A change in name has just been announced by 
the firm of Heywood Brothers & Wakefield, of 
Gardner, Mass. The firm will hereafter be 
known as the Heywood-Wakefield Company. 
New Educational Records—Bfcaps 


“What shape, madam, was the pocketbook you 
lost?” 

“Plat. I’m a teacher.—Chicago Principals’ Club 
Reporter. 


Teacher—What are the most important foods? 
Pupil—Breakfast, dinner and supper. 


—_—_—— 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES 
roshade Company 
Seager Shade Co., L. O. 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver Cc. 
Walger Awning Co. 
AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
American Blower Co. 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
Payne Company, F. 8. 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Co. 
Empire Seating Co. , 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
N. J. School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION 
saver Board Companies 
xy Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE 
seenan Structural Slate Co. 
Seterel Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
BLEACHERS 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Peckbam, Little & Co. 
BOOK LEATHER 
Keratol Company 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Barnes Co., A. 8. 
Educational Publishing Co 
Ginn & Company 
Gregg Publishing Co 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Laird & Lee, Inc. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Newson & Company 
Palmer Co., A. N. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 
World Book Company 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Paddock Cork Company 


BRUSHES 
Lewis, Samuel 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo B. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. 
National Terra Cotta Company 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
CHEMICALS 
Central Scientific Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 


CHEMICAL CLOSETS 


Chemical Toilet Corporation 
Standard Steel Corp. 


CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co. 


CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co. 
Binney & Smith 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
National Crayon Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co. 


DESK SURFACING 
Wayvell, Chappell & Co. 


% DESK RENOVATORS 
National Wood Renovating Co. 


DICTIONARY STANDS 
Union School Furnishing Co. 


DIPLOMAS 
Educational Supplies Co. 
Metropolitan Supply Company 

DISINFECTANTS 
Lewis, Samuel 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 

Christiansen, ©. 

Federal Equipment Co 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Mutschler Brothers Co. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 


; DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 


D wer 
Sieen RAW ING MATERIALS 


Raynolds Company 


MACHINE 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Twentieth Century Brass Works 


ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co. 

ERASER CLEANERS 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Dow Wire & Iron Works 
Standard Conveyor Company 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 
Smith Hardware Co., F. F. 

Van Kannel Revolving Door Co. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 

FIRST AID CABINETS 
Johnson & Johnson 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

FLAGS 
Annin & Company 
Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co 
FLAG POLES 
Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
Newark Steel Post Co 


FLOOR CLEANING DEVICES 


Domestic Labor Savings Corp 
Kent Vacuum Cleaner Co 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNITURE 


American 
Cleveland 
Columbia 


Seating Co. 
Seating Co. 
School Equipment Works 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Eeonomy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Inner Braced Seating Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Langslow, Fowler Company 
N. J. School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W , 
Stafford Mfg. Company, E. H. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
FURNACES 
Hero Furnace Company, The 
GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Co. 
GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone Co 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
HEATERS 
Hero Furnace Company, The 
Smith System Heating Co 
Virginia School Supply Company 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
Dunham Company. ©. A. 
Webster & Co., Warren 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS 
3ayley Mfg. Company 
INK 
Commercial Paste Company 
Howard Chemical & Mfg. Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Lewis, Samuel 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
Charles Company, Thos. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Central Scientific Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Company 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co. 
Underwood & Underwood 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee, Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Robertson Products Co. 


LOCKERS 
Armor Clad Mfg. Company 
Berger Mfg. Company, The 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
MACHINERY 
American Woodworking Machinery Co. 
Oliver Machinery Company 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
MAPS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
Williams, Ine., John 
METAL LATHE 
Berger Mfg. Company, The 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Company 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 
DeVry Corporation 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
PAINTS 
Hockaday Company, The 
PAPER TOWELS 
1. P. W. Paper Company 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 
PAPER TOWEL 
Palmer Company, The 
PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Commercial Paste Company 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co. 
Faber, Eberhard 
PIANOS 
Jackson Piano Co. 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
PLAYER PIANOS 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 


Theo. B. 
FIXTURES 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Page 
Aeroshade Company ‘ 113 
A. P. W. Paper Company eer 
Alexander Lumber Company........ 61 
American Blower Company soéa2 le 
American Book Company........ . 103 
American Crayon Company.........113 
American Portable House Co..... 6 
American Seating Co............ 144& 15 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co .-117 
American Wdwkg. Machinery Co..116 
BOT Bi Gi 5 okie bank ké 09420800000600% 115 
Armor Clad Mfg. Co., The......... 12 
Armstrong Co., TRE. ..ccccoscccccccs 118 
Asbestos Buildings Co...... ‘ - 
Associated Business Papers, Inc 8 
Austral Window Company..4th Cover 
Barnes Company, A. S8......... ...-104 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co...... 109 
3ayley Mfg. Company........... 7 
teardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co...... 60 
Beaver Board Companies...... . 16 
Binney & Smith Company...... 117 
Blair Company, Se ee 106 
Bossert & Sons, Louis..... ; .- 138 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. . 88 
Caxton School Supply Co........ 111 
Central Scientific Co............. 101 
Charles Co., Thomas............ ...114 
Chemical Toilet Corp............ os 
Chicago Apparatus Company........ 98 


Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co..118 


COHISEREIIOM, Gi. cnc cvececccnscocccoss 95 
Cleveland Seating Co.............+.. 17 
Clow & Sons, James B............. 73 


Columbia Graphophone Company... 65 
Columbia School Equip. Works.... 96 


Columbia School Supply Co..... 94 
Commercial Paste Company... 119 
Conkey Company, W. B........ eeu'e ae 


Continental Seale Works......... “ 


Couch Company, Inc., 8S. H.........115 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co oe 
Devoe & Raynolds Co...... oss 
De Vry Corporation, The .. +109 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos.. ome 
Domestic Labor Saving Corp > .s 
Dow Wire & Iron Works.. + 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O... . 90 
Dunham Company, C. A.........e6- 70 
Durand Steel Locker Co........ coo 
Economy Draw. Table & Mfg. Co.. "7 
Educational Publishing Co..........107 
Empire Seating Co view ...62 & 63 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co........108 
Erie Art Metal Company.......... 19 


Faber Co., Eberhard —— 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Clow & Sons, James B., 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Speakman Co. 

Twentieth Century Brass Works 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Alexander Lumber Company 
American Portable House Co. 
Armstrong Co., The 
Bossert & Sons, Louis 
Mershon & Morley 
Togan-Stiles Company, The 
PRINTERS 
Conkey Company, W. B. 
PROGRAM CLOCKS 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Company 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Thomas Clock Co., Seth. 
Time Systems Co. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
RECORD SYSTEMS 
Edueational Supplies Co. 
Metropolitan Supply Co. 
Williams & Sons, Inc., C. F. 

REINFORCED STEEL 

Berger Mfg. Company, The 
SCALES 


Continental Seale Works 
SCENERY 
[win City Seenic Co 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Central Scientific Company 


Chicago Apparatus Company 
Rowles Company, E. W. A 
Schaar & Company 
SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Speakman Co. 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
( h Co., Ine., S. H. 
SOAPS 
Palmer Company, The 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
Grinnell Company, The 
STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. O. 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Lewis, Samuel 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
TABLES 


Mutschler Brothers Company 


RENCE I 


Page 
Federal Steel Fixture Co bo 
Gillis & Geoghegan... Mb seebucweal ae 
Ginn & Company.. eer 
Gregg Publishing Company.... ..104 
Hartshorn C SPP ere 
Heath & Co., D. C : . 105 
Hero Furnace Company, The oc 
Heywood-Wakefleld Co. .......se0e- 96 
Hill-Standard Company OTTTTT 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co....... % 
Holden Patent took Cover Co.....102 
Howard Chemical & Mfg. Co......114 
Imp*rial Brass Mfg. Co sete 86 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Assn. .. senesneeae poe boeb aden 59 
Inner Braced Seating Co..........+- 19 
Jackson Piano Company....3rd Cover 
Johnson Service Company..........- 72 
Kawneer Mfg. Co........ssssccccees = 
Keenan Struct. Slate Co............ B 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company........... 92 
Keystone View Company ..... sooo kl 
Kunitz Comprny, The Theodor.... 95 
Laird & Lee, InC.......-cccccccccces 107 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co..........++- 110 
Leavitt Manufacturing Co.......... 100 
Lewis, Samuel .........ssccscccccces 90 
Lippincott Company, J. B.......... 103 
Longmans, Green & CO.......6-++5. 103 
MeIntosh Stereopticon Co.......... 110 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred......... 64 & 87 
Merriam Co., G. & O..... ccc ceeeeee 104 
Mershon & Morley Co........0-s.e 10 
Metropolitan Supply Co............ 113 


Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B. 23 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co 
Moline Heat, 
Narragansett Machine Co........... 67 


National Crayon Company.......... 116 
National School Supply Co.......... 20 
National Terra Cotta Co...2nd Cover 
National Wood Renovating Co., 

\: ere re oe cxenacieeéaueaee 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co...... 1 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O......+. 23 & S3 
Newark Steel Post Co...............118 
N. J. School Furniture Co...... 93 
Newson & Company........--...++ 105 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co...... 116 
Norton Door Closer Co..........+.. 120 
Nystrom & Co., A. J......s000e006-107 
Oliver Machinery Co 114 & 116 
Paddock Cork Company............. 117 
Palmer Company, A. N.......+++++- 104 
Palmer Company, The — 


Peabody School Furn. Co........... % 


TEMPERATURE 


TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Couch Co., Inc., 8S. H. 
; REGULATION 
Service Company 
THERMOMETERS 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Company 
TOILET PAPER 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
‘ TOILET PARTITIONS 
Vitrolite Company, The 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry 
TOILET ROOM FIXTURES 
Pick & Company, Albert 
; TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Oompany 
: VACUUM CLEANERS 
Kent Vacuum Cleaner Go. 
Domestic Labor Saving Corp. 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VENTILATING APPARATUS 
American Blower Company 
VENTILATORS 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Ine. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Ine. 
WAGONS 
Wayne Works, The 
WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 
WAINSCOTING 
Vitrolite Company, The 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Eerie Art Metal Company 
WATER COLORS 
American Orayon Co. 
WAX CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co. 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co, 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co, 
Kawneer Mfg. Company 
WINDOW SHADES 
Hartshorn Co., Stewart 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Whitcomb & Boyce 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
American Woodworking Machinery Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 


NDEX 
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Page 
Peckham, Little & Co........cceeees 23 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co.......6.s00. 82 
Pa. Struct. Slate Oo..ecc..csceccses 58 
Peterson & Co., Leonard......... . 9 
Pick & Oo., Albert.......scccves 68 & 69 
Premser Tee, Gis. .ccccs covecutesnes 1 


Robertson Products Co., Theo, B... 8% 


Moberte GB MOGs ccceccccssscacsecees 120 
Rowles Company, E. W. A......... 8 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co... ers 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert.........121 
Sani Products Co., The............. 7 
IE Ga oc 0.0 0 ces vedesccgvetivese 86 
Schaar & Company........... orces 
ee SOD OR 99 
Silver, Burdett & Co...........e00+: 10) 
Smith Hardware Co., F. F......... 9 
Smith System Heating Co.......... 118 
Sonneborn Sons, L............+. 82 & 88 
Speakman Company ..........+-s00+ 70 
Spencer Leng Company............. 108 
Spencer Turbine Co.............006. 2 
Squires Inkwell Co...............+..114 
Stafford Mfg. Co., EB. H............ %6 
Standard Conveyor Co.............. 82 
Standard Electric Time Co......... 111 
Standard School Equip. Oo......... 95 
Standard Steel Corp............s00-- &8 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C.......... 14 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co....... 92 
Steiner & Co., Inc., J. J...cccccese 116 
Thomas Clock Co., Seth............ 110 


Time Systems Company, The....... 110 
Togan-Stiles Co., he 


20th Century Brass Works.......... 71 
Twih Olty Geamle Oes......0.ccccses 112 
Underwood Typewriter Co.......... 100 
Underwood & Underwood........... 108 
Union School Furnishing Co........ 120 
OU. @, Wabewelh Giesvecrenss sey cacanas 115 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Co.... 78 
Victor Animatograph Co...... «4-108 
Victor Talking Machine Co......... 57 
Virginia School Supply Co.......... 118 
Vitrolite Company, The............. 81 
Vonnegut Hardware Co............. 1%4 
Wayne World, TO... sccccccsesccbis 99 
Wayvell Chappell & Co............. 114 
Webster & Company, Warren....... 66 
Wever Cumeelae Giiccsconcckéessscaus | 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry........ 89 
Whitcomb & Boyce...............0s. 112 
Wilder-Pike ‘lhermometer Co...... 74 
Williams & Son, Inc., ©. F........ 107 
Williams, Inc., John............. ++-121 


Wilson Corp., 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


y. mu 4. 
Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


York and Sawyer, New York, 


Architects. 








Specify 
Bon Duprin 
Self - Releasing 
Fire Exit Latch- 
es, as approved 
by the Under- 
writers’ Labora- 
tories (Inc.) of 
the National 
Board of Fire 
Underwriters: 











Report No.S. A. 
163; Guide No. 
100-F 24. 




















On Guard 


Year after year, the Bon Buprin latches on a building 
perform the function of the usual door hardware—let- 
ting people in and out. 


Yet during these years of routine duty they are al- 
ways ready, day or night, to be of supreme service in 
time of emergency—to save the lives of perhaps hundreds 
of panic-stricken people. 


Hon Buprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches are, 
literally, “worth their weight in gold” in times of dan- 
ger, for a touch on the cross bar immediately opens the 
way to safety. 


Let us send you Catalog 12-C, or 
see “ Sweet's,” pages 10506-1001. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 


Indianapolis,Ind. 
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34 Miessner Pianos 
now in use in the Schools 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 














are 


The End of Music Hours 
that “Loaf Along” 


The more difficult the lesson, the more the teacher appreciates 
the Miessner. As she takes her place at the keys, attention be- 
comes a certainty. And music instruction comes into its own! 


No longer is the music hour a period which instructor and pupils 
alike wish were over. With a Miessner you face every child in 
the room. Personality—your power to build and hold interest— 
inspires pupils to learn and compels them to remember. 


Are you striving for the impossible—genuine efficiency in music 
instruction with an instrument which permits you to see only 
part of the class during the lesson? Then think of your greater 
teaching possibilities with this smaller piano— 


The MIESSNER 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone” 


Che music hour seems all too short—the songs are filled with spirit when a 
Miessner is used. The children follow your lead—catch your enthusiasm! 
[hat is why, every day, some school system is adopting this one practical 


piano for schoolroom use. And more than that, schools which have already 


found the Miessner the solution of the music problem are re-ordering in 
quantities as high as 25 at a tim lorcetul testimony to the merits 
his marvelous instrument! 


The Jackson Piano Co., 


iccompaniment for every room ts also possible when a Miessnet 


Send me 


obligation 


your 
d lwo boys can easily move it from room to room; two men 
it from floor to floo — 
THE JACKSON PIANO CO. Sch 
122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Positi 
Miessner Pianos are also Distributed by the 
Miessner-Jackson Co., 128 Third St., City 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


10-Day 








10-Day Free Trial Offer— 
Reduced Price to Schools 


lake advantage of our selling plan—prove 


to yourself that what other schools have 
done you can accomplish with a Miessner. 
You are not obligated in any way. At the 


end of ten days’ trial instrument may be re- 
turned if you are not satisfied—and we will 
both Mail the coupon 
Get the complete details of our plan 
whereby a Miessner, with all its advantages, 
will 


pay freight ways 


today! 


cost you even iess than an 


ordinary 
upright. 


The beautiful tone of this piano will sur- 


prise you, too. Every note sounds full, clear 


and resonant—rivaling the tone of the best 


grand pianos 








CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL. TODAY 


122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
illustrated Miessner Catalog, 
Trial Offer 
(ASBJ-3) 


the complete details of 


Schools No 


and Special Price to 


— 
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eAUSTRAL SELF-BALANCING 
REVERSIBLE WINDOWS 


FOR SCHOOL ROOMS 


YOUR 
LET US 
SCHOOLS 
SUPPLY 
ARE 
YOU NOT 
WITH FULL COMPLETE 
PARTICU- WITHOUT 
LARS AUSTRAL 
WINDOWS 











LIGHT AND VENTILATION GO HAND IN HAND 


The above cut illustrates how readily the light may be regulated without interfering withthe free 


circulation of air: all direct rays of light may be excluded and yet the ventilating feature retainé?. The 
shades serve as awnings. 


The Austral sash placed in the position shown above affords openings equal to 45 per cent of the 
entire window, with the greatest volume of air entering between the sash. The opening may be increased 
to 90 per cent if desired. 


The current of air is always directed up and towards the center of the room without creating direct 
drafts. 


AUSTRAL WINDOW @ 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
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